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SO-IOO ' MEOLOQY 
A i ClARLMONT 


NOTICE 


The aim of the “Ismaili Society”, founded in Bombay 
on the 16th February 1946, is the promotion of independent 
and critical study of all matters connected with Ismailism, 
that is to say, of all branches of the Ismaili movement in 
Islam, their literature, history, philosophy, and so forth. 
The Society entirely excludes from its programme any reli¬ 
gious or political propaganda or controversy, and does not 
intend to vindicate the viewpoint of any particular 
school in Ismailism. The “Ismaili Society” propose 
to publish monographs on subjects connected with such 
studies, critical editions of the original texts of early Ismaili 
works, their translations, and also collections of shorter 
papers and notes. Works by various authors are accepted 
for publication on their merits, i.e. the value of their con¬ 
tribution to the knowledge of Ismailism. It is a consistent 
policy of the “Ismaili Society” to encourage free exchange 
of opinions and ideas so long as they are based on serious 
study of the subject. It may be noted that the fact of pub¬ 
lication of any work by the “Ismaili Society” does not by 
itself imply their concurrence with, or endorsement of, the 
views and ideas advanced therein. 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR 


This volume is the first issue of the ‘Tsmaili Society’s” 
proposed non-periodical publication devoted to the study of 
Isrnailism and cognate subjects. Its primary purpose is to 
offer students facilities for publishing shorter works dealing 
with the matter, and exchanging opinions on the results of 
their researches. It is hoped that this publication may gra¬ 
dually become a recognized centre for such exchange of 
ideas, and that it may also help to centralize papers on 
Ismaili subjects, preventing their dispersion in various learn¬ 
ed periodicals which are not always easily accessible to 
students other than those working within easy reach of 
well-equipped libraries. 

Generally speaking, it may be conceded that the days of 
learned Orin^etal periodicals of that nineteenth century 
encyclopaedic type have passed.The advance of our knowled¬ 
ge and the inevitable process of integration and specialization 
in research make the walls separating each speciality from 
others higher and higher.The modern reader of such encyclo¬ 
paedic learned periodicals often finds itself in the unenviable 
position of having nothing to read in them for a whole year. 
The change to more specialized journals or non-periodicals, 
such as the present one, on lines long since adopted by 
various branches of scientific studies, seems inevitable. 

The object of this publication in promoting the study 
of Isrnailism is not exclusive concentration on one single 
subject, however large and complex it may be. That would 
amount to over-specialization. The Society, taking that 
subject in a very broad sense, also includes in its programme 
work in cognate fields such as sectarian movements gene¬ 
rally in Islam, Shi‘ism, popular forms of the Sufic move¬ 
ment, and other matters which are not easy to specify in 
advance but which, nevertheless, may prove to be of value 
for the study of the evolution of Islamic civilization, in its 
Shi‘ite-Ismaili aspect. 


Xll 


With regard to the present volume in particular, its 
nucleus is formed by translations of a representative collec¬ 
tion of specimens of the so far almost completely unknown 
literature of Satpanth, or Indian Ismailism. For many years 
I tried to induce my Ismaili friends to do something on such 
lines, but various attempts usually were abandoned very 
soon, never attaining fruition, until the task was undertaken 
bv Mr. Y. N. Hooda. Of earlier attempts only one was 
sufficiently complete to be published here, namely, the short 
work under the title of the “Holy Shikshapatri”. 

It was my duty to offer necessary comments and expla¬ 
nations to those papers. I also added an article on ft frag¬ 
ment of an Ali-ilahi book, not only because of its bearings 
on Ismailism, but also to demonstrate the Society’s attitude 
towards the inclusion of papers on non-Ismaili subjects. 

The edition of the Arabic text of the Kitabu'r-Ruslid 
ical-Hidayat , or rather its fragments, was most kindly un¬ 
dertaken by Dr. M. Kamil Hussein, of the University of 
Cairo. The work is supposed to be one of the earliest in 
Ismaili literature, and therefore, although its contents can 
hardly be regarded as inspiring, it merits edition owing to 
its antiquity. I have given a complete translation, as far as 
it was possible, in my work “Studies in Early Persian 
Ismailism ,, , and I intended to edit the text. This was out 
of the question, however, owing to complete lack of facilities 
in Bombay for printing in Arabic. Now that owing to a 
long series of strikes and riots in India printing generally 
has become next to impossible here, and we have, with the 
most obliging assistance of Dr. M. Kamil Hussein, arranged 
for the printing of this volume in Egypt, the situation has 
changed. In Cairo, of course, facilities for printing in Arabic 
are abundant, and it was extremely kind of Dr. Kamil Hus¬ 
sein to consent to take up the question of editing the text 
and seeing it through the press. 

Bombay , June , 1947. 


VV. Ivanow 
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SATPANTH. 

By W. Ivanow 

Satpanth, really Sat Panth, i.e. the “True Path (to 
Salvation)”, is the name of a sect of Islam, forming a kind 
of transition from ordinary Islamic doctrine of the Shi 4 ite 
type, to Hinduism. The Shi'ite element in it is represented 
by the Nizari form of Ismailism of the post-Alamut period 
in Persia, and Hinduism by the popular, chiefly Tan trie 
aspects of that religious system. At present it is divided 
into two main branches : the Khojas who are the followers 
of His Highness the Aga Khan, and the Satpanthis who 
follow the pirs who are the descendants of Imam Shah 
(d. in the first quarter of the tenth/sixteenth c.). The Sat¬ 
panthis are divided into several groups paying allegiance 
to the different branches of the pirs 1 family. In addition, 
various sections of the community show different tenden¬ 
cies. The majority of the Khoja community continues its 
traditional tendency of giving preponderance to Islamic 
elements at the expense of the Hinduistic, while in the 
Imam-shahi branches certain groups may pursue just the 
opposite course of drifting back to Hinduism. Moreover, 
there is a general tendency on the part of the leading strata 
of the Imam-shahi community, especially their pirs , to 
disclaim all connection with Ismailism, however untenable 
such position may appear from a historical point of view. 
In Gujrat the Sayyids, i.e. descendants of Imam Shah, 
would claim they and their ancestors are Ithna-'asharis, 
while the Sayyids of Khandesh prefer to be, with their 
ancestors, pure Sunnites of the most orthodox complexion. 

Satpanth by no means presents an exceptional pheno¬ 
menon in Indian life in the sense of being a synthesis of 
Islam and Hinduism. As is well-known, the symbiosis of 
both these cultures and religions has produced a great 
variety of different forms of mutual influence. In many 
parts of India where the Muslim and Hindu population is 
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in contact with each other, the lower classes of the Hindus 
take great interest in various Muslim shrines, saints and 
ceremonies, especially those of Muharram. There are even 
widespread Hindu-Muslim sects, such as the Panj-piriyva, 
Haft-piriyya, and others. On the other hand, especially in 
the East, in Bengal, Muslim peasants not uncommonly 
worship Hindu deities, such as Kali, etc., side by side with 
Allah. I remember reading in newspapers a case before a 
court in which a Muslim fisherman was sentenced for 
having immolated his own son before Kali in order to in- 
crease the catch of fish. 

In my note, “The Sect of Imam Shah in Gujrat ", 
published in 193G (J.B.B.E.A.S., pp. 19-70), I have given 
in detail all that I could collect concerning the Satpanth 
of the Imam-shahi branch, touching only incidentally on 
the earlier history of the community before the split, and 
on the evolution of its doctrine. This was done because 
the literature that was accessible to me at the time was 
entirely of Islamic origin, and its authors could not claim 
much authority to speak on matters of doctrine. Not being 
an Indologist myself, I was unable to refer to tile original 
<jnan 1 literature which requires expert knowledge of several 
Indian languages. Now, owing to the valuable co-operation 
of the newly founded “Ismaili Society”, I am in a better 
position to approach the question. A representative selec¬ 
tion of either whole works or extracts has been translated 
into English by a Khoja specialist, Mr. V.N. ITooda, as 
published further here. This, though forming only a small 


1 The word gnan , the modern pronunciation (in modern 
Indian languages) of Sanskrit jnanam, knowledge, also appears 
in the forms of ginan, Any an , etc. It is used in the sense of the. 
knowledge, i.e. the real and true, as the Arabic Ismaili term 
fiaqd'iq , or the Ali-llahi term saranjdm , which is applied to 
all kinds of religious and mythological sacred literature. In a 
narrower sense the term gnan denotes a short .poem of this 
kind. It may be noted, however, that although in accordance 
with the practice of Hinduism the majority of these works, both 
short and long, are written in slokas , metrical form, many of 
these caii hardly be claimed as poetry in the real sense of the 
word. 
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portion of th© whole Satpanth literature, nevertheless, sup¬ 
plies sufficient materials to permit us to assess its general 
outlines, and arrive at some conclusions. As far as I know, 
this is the first occasion on which translations from the 
original gnan literature have been published. I hope stu¬ 
dents may share my impression that it is well worth 
studying for the interesting implications which it reveals 
in relation to the cultural evolution of India. 

My activities with regard to the translations made by 
Mr. V. N. Hooda were confined to a limited degree of 
editing, and the addition oi' explanatory notes. The general 
atmosphere of that strange world which the gnan literature 
reveals, with its outlook, technical terms, mythology, and 
so forth, may appear so alien to the ordinary Islamic stu¬ 
dent as to be entirely unintelligible. To obviate the necessity 
of inserting lengthy footnotes, I thought it better to 
arrange the material which should go to such explanatory 
notes into a separate paper of introductory nature, which I 
offer here, leaving only minor matters to be dealt with on 
the spot. I must emphasise my desire that readers should 
not take this paper as an attempt to sum up the subject 
of Satpanth in its entirety. This would obviously be pos¬ 
sible only when its literature is thoroughly studied. Al¬ 
though various matters of a general nature had perforce to 
be touched upon, this paper is nothing more than it pro¬ 
fesses to be, namely, notes helping to approach the spe¬ 
cimens which have been translated. 

An important point should be properly noted. In my 
analysis oi various elements of the Satpanth system I had 
to proceed according to the usual critical methods applicable 
to such kinds of study, regardless of tradition. It is an 
indisputable fact that religious tradition generally is very 
little concerned with historical reliability, seeking in the 
past- only ior instructive examples, or vindicating certain 
religious or moral principles. This particularly applies to 
Satpanth with its Hinduistic basis. The Indian mind is 
notoriously unhistoric, and its polymeric and syncretic 
perception is aggravated by intense hyperbolism in expres- 
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sioti. It does not care for single years or decades, and 
measures the past by figures that are usually called “as¬ 
tronomical”. All this, together with all the miracles which 
are narrated here, belong to the sphere of belief, of religious 
legend, not history. For those who have been brought up 
in this tradition such miracle stories may have great re¬ 
ligious and sentimental value, but it should be realized 
that we here deal with that which may be abstracted from 
this in the way of plain and ordinary historical events. 1 
therefore offer my profound apologies to those for whom 
the legends may be dear. Also I must warn every reader 
that opinions here expressed are my personal, W. Ivanow’s, 
opinions and ideas for which neither the Satpantli com¬ 
munity as a whole, nor its authorities individually are in 
the least responsible. I unhesitatingly admit the possibility 
of many of these ideas being ultimately proved erroneous, 
based as they are on my imperfect knowledge of the subject. 

I have to acknowledge my feelings of profound grati¬ 
tude to all those my Ismaili friends who offered me their 
friendly advice and collaboration in the compilation of this 
note. 


1. Notes on the History of Satpanth. 

Tradition concerning the origin of the Satpanth com¬ 
munity is on the whole quite faithfully summed up in the 
slokas 75-97 of the Jannatpuri , translated here. This, of 
course, is not history based on facts but religious legends 
which care little for chronology and the correct perspective 
of events. I have not yet found any direct indication in 
the gnan sources that Prr Shams, who is, in fact, supposed 
to be the earliest Persian missionary, was the same person 
as the son of the last khud&tcand of Alamut, Ruknu’d-din 
Khurshah (d. ca. 656/1258), or had anything to do with the 
associate of Jalalu’d-din Rumi, Shams-i Tabriz. It seems, 
however, that this is silently admitted by the jam&t. The 
spirit of the doctrine clearly shows beyond any doubt that 
the Ismaili element in the Satpanth was the later form of 
the post-Alamut Nizari Ismailism of Persia. 
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In my paper on the sect of Imamshah (pp. 28-45) 1 
have already shown how fictious are the available genealo¬ 
gies of the pirs. All of them seem to be of a very late 
origin, and are designed to serve two different purposes, 
namely, to dissociate the promoters of Satpanth from Ismai- 
1 ism, while, on the other hand, prove that the pirs were 
the descendants of the earliest Imams. In order to achieve 
this purpose the authors of such genealogies had to give 
up the theory that Shams was the son of Ruknu’d-din 
Ivhurshah, and make him the descendant of Muhammad b. 
Isina‘il through a different line. All this, as far as it is 
possible to see, deserves not the slightest credit from the 
historical point of view as it is entirely unsupported by 
any evidence. We come to a more or less historical ground 
only with Imam Shah and his father, Hasan Ivabiru d-din 
of Uchchh, who flourished towards the very end of the 
ninth/fifteenth c. and beginning of the tenth/sixteenth. It is 
obviously at this period that the maximum of Persian in¬ 
fluence was experienced by Satpanth, through direct contact 
with the Imams, to which many allusions are contained 
in the gnam. The question whether the pirs really formed 
;t kind of a dynasty or a spiritual “line”, or that this is 
merely an aberration of failing historical memory, cannot 
as yet be solved. Unfortunately, biographical and historical 
information concerning these saints is hopelessly insigni¬ 
ficant. 

It is characteristic of the gnan literature that it makes 
Uchchh (or Unch, Onch, as it spells it) and Multan the 
main scene of the activities of its heroes. These places, in 
what in early Middle Ages constituted the Upper Sind, but 
is now Western Panjab, had a much longer connection 
with Ismailism than the short memory of the popular tra¬ 
dition accepts. As is known, Sind was occupied by the 
Muslims under Muhammad b. Qasim ath-Thaqafi, under 
the instructions of Qutayba b. Muslim, of Khorasan, in 
92/711. The centre of administration was Multan. It may 
be noted that Sind, due to its geographical position, was 
the portion of India which always made first contact with 
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*he West. Leaving aside the still mysterious period of the 
Mohenjodaro civilisation, even in historical times it was 
periodically invaded from the West. It was for some time 
occupied by the Persians under Darius I, then later was 
passed through by Alexander’s forces, still later invaded in 
turn by the Scythians, Ephtalites and Eastern Turks, and 
ultimately by the Muslims who penetrated it apparently 
through Sijistan and Makran. The early history of Muslim 
rule in Sind is little known, but it appears that bv *257/871, 
at the time when the Abbasid caliphate entered its last stage 
of decay, Sind was one of the earliest examples of a province 
which became de facto independent. It became split into 
two separate states under local Arab rulers, one with Man- 
sura, about fifty miles from the present Haydarabad, as its 
capital, and the other with Multan (which, however, at the 
time occupied a site slightly different from the present one). 
Soon after this the rulers of Multan became Ismailis, and, 
as it is possible to see from the Ismaili sources which now 
gradually become accessible, recognised the sovereignty of 
the Fatimid dynasty of Qayrawan and later of Cairo. It is 
difficult to see when exactly the change had taken place, 
but it is possible that Ismaili propaganda was started at a 
very early date in Sind. A very valuable indication is pre¬ 
served in the Stiarhu’l-akhbar (composed about 350/901) 
by the great Fatimid jurist Qadi Nu‘man (died in 363/974). 
He quotes the lost Sira of MansuruT-Yaman, or Ibn Haw- 
shab, who, as is known, was in 266/880 sent- from Kufa 
to the Yaman as a missionary. He settled in ‘Adan (Aden) 
where there already existed a considerable Slii‘ite commu¬ 
nity. He married the daughter of the head of their com¬ 
munity, a certain Ahmad b. ‘Abdi’l-lah b. Khulay‘, and 
later sent his nephew, al-Haytham, as a dd l i to Sind. The 
latter was the first man who carried propaganda there on his, 
i.e. Ibn Hawshab’s, behalf (therefore, in addition, there 
were other dcVis already working there). “He converted a 
large number of people, and the da c wat , i.e. Ismaili commu¬ 
nity, exists there to this day (i.e. about 350/961). It has 
come into the open ( zaharat ), consolidated its successes, and 
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has overcome resistance ( qaharat ) under his successors. It 
was a great success, to the glory of God". 

An extract from an epistle ot‘ caliph al-Mu‘izz li-dini'l- 
-lah (341-365/953-975) is quoted in the ‘ Uyunu’l-akhbdr by 
Sayyid-na Idris. It is addressed to Halim b. Shayban, the 
chief dd‘i of Sind. It is apparently the same person as 
Jalam b. Shayban, mentioned by al-Biruni 1 whom the latter 
regards responsible for the destruction of the famous temple 
of the sun god in Multan 2 . 

This was the situation before the raids undertaken by 
Mahmud of Ghazna which were accompanied by much 
slaughter, rape and plundering, and which temporarily 
brought Sind under the domination of the Ghaznawides. 
We may note that Sind was by no means the only “island” 
of the Fatimid domination in the East. Nearby, South of 
Kirman, in Jiruft, which at the time had an outlet to the 
entrance of the Persian Gulf, and thus was on the sea route 
from Sind to the West, wild Baluchis (or Kufs, Kufj, Ku- 
fich) regarded themselves as the subjects of the Fatimid 
caliphs. Sayyid-na Hamidu’d-din al-Kirmani (d. ca. 
411/1020) corresponded with the dd'ls who ruled there 3 , 
and the famous Nasir-i Ivhusraw, who later on travelled 
there on his return journey, also mentions this in his Safar- 
-ndma. 

1 E. Sachau’s translation of the “India”, vol. I, p. 116. I 
am indebted to Prof. Mhd Shafp for his drawing my attention 
to this passage. 

“ 'Ihe destruction of this profitable asset of the rulers of 
Multan may be due not to senseless fanaticism but the neces¬ 
sities of the propaganda which could hardly recognize such 
compiomises. It is not impossible that this act was dictated 
from headquarters in Cairo. Sayyid -n& Idris, in his '‘Uyunxi'l- 
-ahhbdr, quotes various epistles (sijilldl) of the early caliphs 
which in his time were probably still being preserved in the 
community, but which, except for a few, were lost later on. 

3 His al-Hawiya (cf. “Guide”, no. 132) was sent in 399/1009 
to Jiruft, to the local resident ddH. Another work of his, al-Kd- 
ftya fi'r-radd '‘(ild'l-lldrdni al-Hasani , was addressed to Kir- 
nuln. to ‘AbduTMalik b. Muhammad ai-Mazini, perhaps the 
same person, because Jiruft was at the time capital of the Kir¬ 
man province. 
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When the Ghaznawid rule rapidly degenerated, the Is- 
maili leaders, who obviously were thus not completely exter¬ 
minated, again seized authority, and quietly ruled the pro¬ 
vince lor more than a hundred years till the final conquest 
of Sind by the Gliurides in 571/1175, when a Turkish slave, 
Nasiru’d-din Qubacha, was appointed governor. This change 
was accompanied by a more thorough slaughter and des¬ 
truction. and the Ismaili movement had to go underground. 

Although early history of Sind under the Muslim rule 
is deplorably vague, and information concerning religious 
movements in it is not easily available, it is not unreason¬ 
able to assume that the Ismailis were not alone in spread¬ 
ing their ideas there. The new colony, as usual, attracted 
a motley crowd of adventurers, certainly of the most varied 
religious complexion. There are indications that even the 
JDruze heresy which sprang up under al-Hakim (386-411/ 
996-1021) in Ismailism, apparently soon spread also in Sind l . 
Possibly the Qarmatians of Bahravn also had a following 
there 2 3 . 


1 Even in a small collection of religious treatises such as 
that forming the sacred literature of the Druzes, described by 
do Sacy in his '‘Expose’ 1 , two items are connected with India, 
more particularly with Sind, testifying to the fact that they had 
their followers there. The treatise no. 61 (vol. I, p. CCCCXCI), 
Risdlatu'l-Hind (also called at-Tadhkdr wa'l-Kamdl) is addressed 
to the community of Hamza’s followers in Multan, more parti¬ 
cularly to a certain Ibn Sumar Haj4-bal. The other, no. 103 
(p. DIX), Manshtir ramz li-AbVl-Khayr Saldma , contains a dis¬ 
cussion of various matters amidst which al-Muqtana, the author, 
refers to a certain obnoxious enemy whom he calls ash-Shaytan 
al-Hindi. It is quite probable that the latter was also connected 

with Sind. 

3 As is known, no accurate and reliable information con¬ 
cerning the religion of the real Qarmatians, i. e . the Qardmita 
of Bahrayn, is so far available. From all that we know about 
their activities, organisation, etc., it is difficult to believe that 

they could afford to carry on .propaganda on a large scale. 
Having made themselves hateful to everyone by their depre¬ 
dations and ruthless brutality, they made their name a term 
of abuse which was generously poured upon all Shi 4 ite sects 
which showed even a minimum of common features in their 
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We may believe that various shades of Islamic hetero¬ 
doxy were represented in Sind where they could spread 
more easily than in more Islam ized" provinces. This pro¬ 
bably accounts for the fact that immediately after the Glm- 
rid conquest, with the instalment of strictly orthodox 
Sunnite rule with its Turkish outlook, Sind became covered 
with a remarkable variety of Sufic organisations. Even long 
centuries have not entirely obliterated all traces of this 
immense wealth of Sufic sentiment. Numerous shrines scat¬ 
tered there still bear witness to the former devotion, and 
twen today Sufic life is not yet completely extinct there. 
Although much labour, time and money have been wasted 
on the study and printing of various theoretical works of 
Sufism, repeating sweet and pious but entirely insipid ideas 
of the official ‘‘high-class” Sufic doctrine, it cannot be 
disputed that we still know little or nothing about Sufism 
as it really was. Its centre of gravity was certainly located 
in its elusive popular forms, the cult of popular saints, and 
certain heterodox ideas and practices. In all probability it 
was not the case that various sectarians, to conceal their 
persecuted ideas, “translated” them into some kind of 
standardised “Sufic language”. The process, as it still con¬ 
tinues to trickle even now, is spontaneous. It consists of 
the heterodox authors giving vent to their feelings on ge¬ 
neral matters, moral ideals, and so forth, adopting the Sufic 
manner of expression as a ready model. And then, enter¬ 
ing intothe spirit of Sufic symbolism, they would, either 
intentionally or not, smuggle their prohibited ideas in a 
symbolical form. The immense difficulty in dealing with 
such conventionalized relics of interesting sects lies in the 
necessity of knowing beforehand what is their aim, to what 

tenets. Thus we find ‘'Qarmatians” spoken of practically all 
over the Muslim world. Although, with trade relations between 
Sind and the Persian Gulf ascending to times immemorial, 
there is nothing improbable in the .possibility of the presence 
in Sind of isolated real Qarmatians, or even their colonies, at 
the period, it is perfectly certain that the Ism ail is, the followers 
of the Fatimid caliphs, who had nothing to do with the genuine 
Qarmatians, were deliberately clavssed with the latter. 
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they allude. Otherwise the student may be sure to pass 
blindly even the most transparent allusions. As an example 
the well-known poetry of Nasir-i Khusraw presents many 
striking instances of this. 

Sufic guise was successfully used even in ordinary life 
by Satpanth pirs. To this day “Shams Tabrez”, as they 
call pir Shams in Multan, Hasan Darya (Hasan Kabiru’d- 
-din) and Haji Sadar Shah (pir Sadru’d-din) near Uclichh, 
all are revered as Sufic pirs, believed to belong to the most 
uncompromising Sunnite persuasion. 

Returning to the history of Satpanth, it is necessary to 
note that its own tradition regards as the earliest pir the 
saint whose name is preserved as Sat Gur Nur, i.e. “True 
Teacher Light’’, and whose shrine is in Navsari. Some 
miracle stories are preserved about him in the gnans : he 
comes to Navsari, where" inakes temple idols dance, bring 
water, etc., then marries the daughter of the local king 
(almost invariably an item in the programme of saints’ 
activities); he often leaves his body to wander about “in 
spirit”, turns into a green parrot, and so forth. In short, 
he presents a fine specimen of a jogi of high training. We 
may therefore be surprised to learn that popular tradition 
inakes him the same person as the grandson of Imam 
Ja‘far as-Sadiq, Muhammad b. Isma‘il. The latter, born 
ca. 1*20/738, after the death of his grand-father (ca. 147/765) 
left his native Medina for the East, where traces of him 
disappear. The date of his departure is variously given, and 
generally there is nothing certain in his biography, but in 
any case the change from a Medina Arab aristocrat to a 
Gujrati jogi, no doubt, requires much strain on the ima¬ 
gination. Moreover, the learned Satpanthis mention the 
date of Bat Gur Nur’s death as 4S7/3094 (which is, in fact, 
the date of the death of al-Mustansir bi’l-lah, the Fatimid 
caliph) thus attributing the saint with a longish life of 367 
years We may therefore legitimately relegate all these 
details to the sphere of miraculous and believe that all these 
stories were concocted probably some 150 years ago, when 
one of the branches of the Pirana Sayyids established them- 
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selves in Navsari, making use of a. half forgotten local shrine 
of an early saint. 

The next pir, in reality apparently the greatest of them 
in popular tradition, is pir Shams. He also appears as a 
figure resembling powerful Indian jogis or rishis. Generally 
speaking, amongst various ideals of saintship, in true Indian 
style, Satpantli has much admiration for the type of the pri¬ 
mitive powerful shaman, or medicine-man, who, either by 
the caprice of a deity, or by his personal attainments, 
acquires immense magic power obeyed not only by living 
beings, but even by inanimate nature. It is such a great 
contrast with Persian Sufic saints who follow the Helle- 
nistic-Christian pattern of the enlightened and morally per¬ 
fect philosopher whose principal attainment is great love 
for humanity. He walks about amongst suffering mortals, 
bv his wise advice curing the sinful souls from the ills to 
which they subject themselves. He rarely condescends to 
the performance of theatrical miracles, and chiefly acts 
in the spiritual sphere. Quite different is the primitive 
shaman type of saint. He is jealous of his prestige and ex¬ 
tremely -dangerous to deal with. For a trivial offence, at- 
which the Persian Sufic saint would merely smile, he will 
not hesitate to make use of all his immense powers to 
avenge. He would even move the sun to burn the whole 
population of a city in which some stupid men treated him 
as an ordinary stranger, permitting their superstitiousness 
to cause him an inconvenience. Such a terrifying variety of 
saintship, however, attracts the imagination of illiterate 
masses. The popular variety of wandering darwishes, qalan - 
dars, always bears the permanent epithet of zcibardast , i.e. 
severe, cruel. Their method of begging for alms was not to 
propitiate the donors, but to frighten, intimidate them. 
Stories in which admiration for the saints of this type is 
expressed are full of instances in which they take the law 
into their hands at the slightest provocation. 

Tradition about pir Shams is extremely instructive as 
a substantial accumulation of folklore motifs in which various 
features of this mentality come up prominently. It is a 
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product of a very long period, and an exceedingly complex 
precipitation of the most heterogeneous layers. There is, of 
course, almost nothing in the way of history of real events 
around which the legend had developed. Most probably 
the nucleus of the myth really belongs to Sind, or Multan, 
which plays the central part in the story. It may be noted, 
however, that the association of the Multani Shams with 
Shamsu’d-d!n Muhammad, the son of Ruknu’d-din Ivhur- 
shah, and, in his turn, the association of the latter with 
Shams-i Tabriz, the friend of Jalalu’d-din Rum!, the author 
of the famous Mathnawi, “the Coran in the Persian lan¬ 
guage”, added to the myth features clearly derived from 
Christianity. Thus a “Sind to Qonya” legend was produced 
which, as it seems, really incorporated various folklore motifs 
and religious relics of many nations residing between those 
extreme points. Stories about Shams are extremely popular 
amongst the darwishes of Persia and even much further 
Westwards and Northwards, especially his — so-to-speak 
— masterpiece in miracle working, the bringing down of 
the sun. Such a complex agglomeration of influences makes 
it very difficult to reach a definite conclusion as to the real 
origin of the myth. 

Starting with the more easily identifiable elements, 
namely Christian, we may point, out the fact that in Persia, 
where many stories are narrated about the saint, he appears 
io be the son of Rumi’s own daughter and is supematurally 
born without a father. Rum! finds a human scull on which 
it is written that it was the cause of the death of some 
people, and will cause the death of more (also a well-known 
folklore motif). Rum! wants to destroy it by pounding it 
to powder, but his daughter mistakes it for a medicine, 
eats it, and becomes pregnant with Shams, etc. A striking 
parallel is found in Ali-Ilahi legends in which Mama Jalala, 
the daughter of Mirza Ma‘na, a virgin, conceives from a 
particle of light descending from the sun, and gives birth 
to the incarnation of the Deity, Shah Khushin 1 . 

1 Cf. V. Minorsky, “Materials for the study of the Persian 
sect of the People of the Truth or Ali-IJahis” (in Russian, Mos¬ 
cow, 1911), pp. 19 sqq. 
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Shams brings fried birds to life, just as in the apocry¬ 
phal Gospel of Infancy, and so forth, and ultimately flees, 
accompanied by liurni, to Multan, walking over the surface 
of the sea. He instructs Rumi to repeat “0 Shams”. 
Rumi, however, overhears Shams saying “0 ‘All”, repeats 
this himself, and instantly begins to sink. Shams rescues 
him, reproaching him for wanting to understand ‘All while 
he has not yet even understood Shams 1 . There are many 
variants of the proceedings dealing with the bringing down 
of the sun, but here again we have ample stock of stories 
from the Ali-Ilahi sources in which moving the sun, playing 
with it, etc., are attributed to various incarnations of the 
Deity 2 . In fact, Ali-Ilahi legends are solidly associated 
with the solar myth, and its typical symbolism (white fal¬ 
con, eagle, etc.) so that it may even appear as if the miracle 
of Multan was not the original element, but an importation 
from the West. Only the fact that Multan was an ancient 
seat of the sun cult, the place of the famous temple of the 
sun god, etc., makes one hesitate in unreservedly taking it 
for an alien motif so far as India is concerned. 

Satpanth literature furnishes us with certain dates con¬ 
cerning Shams, but it would hardly be necessary to argue 
that all of them are based on pure fantasy. The most in¬ 
teresting reference is the positive statement in the gnans 


1 Walking on the surface of water, or even playing polo 
on it, is frequently mentioned in the stories of the miracles 
worked by the Ali-ilahi avatars. Gf. Minorsky, op. cit ., p. 41 
tShAh Khfishfn plays polo on the surface of the sea); p. 57 
(Qirmizi plays polo on the surface of the Sirw&n, or Diala, 
river), and so forth. 

2 Ibid ., p. 5 (Sultan Suhik promises to reverse the course 
of the sun); p. 12 (Qirmizl, sitting on the hill Diza ( Sang4 
Diza), make's a sign to the sun to come down, and plays with 
it as with a ball); p. 23 (the baby Sink Khu.shm plays with 
the sun which comes down to pay homage to him); p. 48 (Sul* 
t&n Suhak. as a child, reverses the course of the sun), and s<o 
forth. The sun, ns is known, plays a prominent part in the 
beliefs of the Nusayris of Syria.; a branch of them is even called 
Shams! because they believe that ‘All resides on the sun. 
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to the effect that Shams was “Keshavpuri of Multan” \ 
In fact, a temple of that Hindu saint, whom the Hindus 
regard as the performer of the miracles concerning the 
bringing down of the sun, is situated within some two miles’ 
distance from Multan. I visited it in 1933, but found no 
one capable of telling me more of the saint and literature 
iri which his story is narrated. It is therefore an interest¬ 
ing question whether Shams was the adaptation of a Hindu 
original, or the latter was a case of accomodation of a 
Muslim saint in Hinduism. 

Another interesting reference is the exceptional case 
in the gnans in which a date is associated with a certain 
miracle of Shams, namely the Samwat year 1178, “the 
month was Kartik, and the day was Vad Am as (Wednes¬ 
day)” 1 2 3 . This corresponds with 1122 A.D., or 515- 
516 A.H. The Shajara 3 says that Shams was born in 
Ghazni on the 17th Rajab 560/30-V-1165, and came to 
Multan in 598/1201 where he died in 675/1276. Miracles 
are narrated in which Shams comes in touch with another 
Multan celebrity, the famous Sufic saint, BahaVd-din 
Zakariva Multan} (d. 665/1266). 

Until some reliable reference to Shams, as a historical 
figure, is found, it is obvious that all such dates are useless 
to us. It seems, however, that the earlier ones are more 
credible than the later because these are obviously influenced 
by the theory of the identity of Shams with Shams-i Ta- 

1 See Translations, story “c”, sloka 4. Keshavpuri may 
be used as a personal name; in Sanskrit it means a worshipper 
of Krishna, the Krishnaite. There would he nothing impossible 
in the suggestion that perhaps the miracle of bringing down 
the sun was originally credited to the Hindu saint, Keshavpuri 
(in connection with sun-worship in Multan), but later on the 
myth w'as transferred to the Muslim saint Shams who was 
identified with Keshavpuri. Otherwise it would be difficult to 
explain such a strange fact of duplication. 

2 See Translations, TT, story “d”, sloka (50) 25. Such 
suspicious precision and remarkable “historicity” in the con¬ 
text is obviously nothing hut a poetical device which surely 
inspires no confidence. 

3 See my paper on the sect of Imamshah, p. 28. 
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briz, the associate of Rural. The Shajara , which is an 
obvious concoction, fully accepting such identity, however, 
makes Shams live till 675/1276, while at the same time 
placing his birth still before the Gkurid invasion of 
571/1176, by disproportionately stretching his period of life. 
As a matter cd’ personal opinion, I would, therefore to be more 
inclined to accept the earlier dates as nearer to the truth. 
This, however, brings us to a series of questions. If Shams 
was originally a product of the ancient da'wat, before the 
Nizari campaign, why was that ancient period so com¬ 
pletely forgotten. Of course, in some Garbi songs he almost 
appears as a genuine Hindu ascetic with only general lean¬ 
ings towards Islam. But, on the other hand, in the story 
of his bringing a boy to life we may note that he acts in 
an entirely Muslim milieu, and generally, in his miracles, 
appears as a Muslim, at once recognizable to the Hindus. 
The most interesting, and perhaps in a way genuine relic 
of the past is the story of liis converting local Hindus to 
Islam, appointing a religious headman over them, and ins¬ 
tructing them to pay tithes to a certain treasurer l . All 
this is very much in consonance with the methods of early 
Ismaili missionaries. Various details, of course, could have 
been added later on, but popular fantasy would hardly de¬ 
liberately invent the methods so different from those of 
later times ii there w T as no tradition of the earlier ones. 

It is quite possible that in the myth of Shams we have 


1 See Translations, II, story u c” which is extremely inte¬ 
resting, if we can trust its information. Quite in the style of 
the early Ismaili missionaries, the Pir appoints as the head of 
the district a certain Vasta, a mukhi, i.e. the local head of the 
community, with the strange name Musafer, and makes Bhan- 
dara the capital of the district. The word Bhandara in reality 
simply means “treasury”. Vasta is not a Hindu name, hut 
obviously Arabic wdsita , “connecting link”, liaison officer, using 
the modern term. Musafer is certainly musdfir , traveller, and 
it is tempting to think that he was simply a travelling ti'the 
collector. Perhaps in the earlier version of the story these 
names were meant as the appelations of ranks, but later on 
were mistaken for personal names. 
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a relic of vague reminiscences of the ancient da‘wat. After 
the Gliurid invasion and merciless extermination of the 
leading classes of the community, the groups and indivi¬ 
duals that were able to survive the calamity probably never 
even dared to breath the name of Ismailuim, and could 
not preserve much of its doctrine even under the Sufic 
cloak of their pits. The name of Shams, soon afterwards 
coupled with the inocuous name of the bizarre saint, 
Shams-i Tabriz, was probably deprived of many of its im¬ 
plications in the course of time, but later on much use 
of it was made by the missionaries coming from Persia 
who claimed to be the continuators of his work, and later 
on were made his direct descendants. 

Nasirifd-din, the supposed grandfather of pit Sadru’d- 
din, in a gnan is called the farzand of pir Shams 1 . Why 
should the author use a foreign word for such an elementary 
idea as that of a son ? It seems quite probable, therefore, 
that the term implies either ‘ “spiritual” descent, or perhaps 
a general idea of claiming Shams as an ancestor. Unfor¬ 
tunately for the student, nothing definite is known about 
the saint, or his supposed son and successor, Shiliabu’d- 
-din, perhaps the same person as incidentally referred to 
in the gnans as Sahebdin. The next pir , Sadru’d-din, or, 
as lie is still known in the locality, Haji Sadar Shall, is 
buried not far from Uchchh, near the village called Jetur. 
Apparently nothing has been preserved in the gnans of his 
biography also. The Shajara , which, of course, is com¬ 
pletely unreliable, gives the dates of his birth and death 
as 689 1*290 and 78*2/1380. His son and successor, pir Abu 
Qalandar Hasan Kabiru’d-din, or, locally, Hasan Darya, 
the father of Imam Shah, appears to have died in the last 
quarter of the ninth/fifteenth c. Probably with some right, 


1 Unfortunately, nothing can be ascertained about the date 
and biography of this worthy, and, as I was told, the gnans 
bearing his name are very few. It seems quite probable that 
as the last few pirs were really descendants of each other, such 
family relations were attributed to the earlier ones when me¬ 
mory of their biographies had evaporated. 
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the Him jam gives the date oi' his death as 876/1471, and the 
Mandzilii'l-aqt&b — 875/1470. The unreliable Satvcni-ji 
vcl instead gives 858/1449, but that is obviously too early. 
On the whole we can easily see that the authors, trying 
to make pit Shams a physical ancestor of these pirs, and. 
at the same time, the same person as Shams-i Tabriz and 
Sliainsu’d-dm Muhammad, son of Ruknu’d-din Khurshah. 
had to attribute quite unnatural longevity to various pirs l . 

Nothing is preserved about the biographies of these 
pirs, and only vague reference to their visiting Persia, or 
even Badakhsluui 2 are incidentally found in some (/nans. 
Typically for such miracle stories, however, they dwell on 
all sorts of supernatural matters, not on historical details 
of the events. Sadru’d-din, who goes to Persia without 
taking with him his five year old son and future successor, 
Hasan Kablru’d-din, is “punished” by the Imam by facing 
a “wall of iron”, which (note the remarkable accuracy of 
the author !) appeared before him “on the 17th day of the 
month of Ashad of 1452 Samvat”, i.e. 798/1396, while 
pir Sadru’d-din was marching accompanied by 120 millions 
of his followers. But the infant son of the pir could 
already work miracles. He made a turban, 500 yards in 
length, and, wearing it himself also travelled to Persia. It 
is really remarkable that even at such a late date as that 
at which these (/nuns were composed, i.e. probably Akbar’s 
time, or later, the learned authors did not restrain their 
fantasy in favour of historical sense. 


1 Cf. my paper on the sect of Irnamshah, pp. 33-34. A 
description of the present state of the tombs of the pirs is also 
given there, together with photographs. 

2 There is a gnan , which has been translated for me, in 
which there is vague mention of Hasan Kabiru’d-din’s visit to 
Badakhshan. Unfortunately for the student, no details are 
mentioned. From what we may gather by way of information 
about events of that .period, relations between the Ismaili cen¬ 
tres there and the headquarters in Persia had been revived, 
and it is not impossible that some one, commissioned by the' 
Imams, could have been sent to Sind and Badkhshan for deal¬ 
ing with various important matters. 
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For some obscure reasons, pir Hasan Kabiru’d-dm was 
succeeded by his brother, Taju’d-din, surnamed Shahturcl, 
who, distressed by being wrongly suspected of some unfair 
act, committed suicide. His grave is in Shahturel, or Juij, 
in Sind, district Tandoo Bsgho, near the station Talhar 
on the Badin railway. The son of Hasan Kabiru’d-din, 
Imamu’d-din ‘Abdu’r-Rahim b. Hasan, surnamed Imam 
Shah, is not recognized as a pir by the Ivhojas. He went 
to Gujrat where he founded a new branch of the Satpanth 
community. Its history is dealt with in my paper, often 
referred to here, “The Sect of Imam Shah in Gujrat”. 
According to the Khoja tradition, for reasons which are not 
mentioned, the Imam of the time appointed no new pit , 
but instead of a pir sent to the people of Sind a book, 
Pandiy&t-i jaw&n-mardt. Such a book, by an anonymous 
author, really exists. It was composed, in Persian, appa¬ 
rently at the time of the Nizari Imam Mustansir bi’l-lah 
(II), who lived and was buried at Anjudan, a village within 
six farsakhs from Sultanabad of Persian ‘Iraq. He died in 
885/1480, or a short time earlier, and therefore his name 
fits neatly into the picture as that of the Imam of the time 
of Taju’d-din. An abbreviation of the Pandiyat , phone¬ 
tically transcribed in Gujrati letters, and accompanied by 
a Gujrati translation, has been printed in Bombay. 

Prom the inner evidence, with which we are concerned 
in the section dealing with the doctrine, it is possible to 
suggest that the closest contact with Persia really falls upon 
that later period. The Timurid empire was rapidly col¬ 
lapsing, Slii £ ism in Persia was raising its head thus pre¬ 
paring the way for the approaching advent of the Safawids. 
The headquarters of the Nizari Ismaili movement also began 
to show considerable activity after more than two centuries 
of life in concealment. The same Imam Mustansir bi’l-lali 
was in communication with Badakhshan, and it is not 
impossible that the vague reference in the yuan literature 
to a pir s visit to that remote province might have very 
interesting implications. 

In my introductory note to the translation of the Fasl 
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dar bayan-i shin&kht-i Imam (Bombay, 1947, the “Ismaili 
Society’s” series), I have already suggested that perhaps 
this strange reversal of the earlier policy may be connected 
with an obscure reference found in that work (end of fol. 4 
and beginning of fol. 4v). The author, who, judging from 
various indications, wrote towards the end of the tenth/ 
sixteenth c., mentions that cf in these days the Imams en¬ 
trusted the liujjat -ship to their own ( jisrn&ni ) descendants.” 
The impression which the sentence produces is that such 
a change had come only recently. Perhaps the disconti¬ 
nuation of the office of local plrs really was connected with 
the new system of appointing a close relative as the only 
pir for the whole community, and the handling of matters 
through special agents, waltils, who merely acted as mes¬ 
sengers. A book was probably sent therefore as a general 
instruction concerning the spirit in which devotion should 
be practiced. 

2. Propaganda. 

Islam, since its beginning, always remained a prosely¬ 
tizing religion, and even now has not entirely lost such 
tendencies. The speed with which it spread over large 
countries was unparalleled in history. Such countries were 
either those peopled with nations of a Semitic stock, or 
those which for long periods of time remained under strong 
Semitic influence, as in the case of Persia. In countries 
with a different cultural outlook, however, as in Europe, 
India and China, Islam had very little success, and only 
centuries of domination permitted it to make some head wav 
in Southern India. 

There were probably two main causes which impeded 
its success, apart from the profound difference of mentality. 
One was the remarkable absence of organisation in preach¬ 
ing. For the most part it depended on private initiative, 
whether peaceful, or violent, when religious purpose served 
as a cloak for plain predatory escapades. The legend of 
the victorious Islam offering conquered peoples the choice 
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between conversion or death belongs to fairy tales and his¬ 
torical hyperbolism. The main weapon of the conquerors 
was in fact economic pressure and the taxation policy, but 
even in this, as is well-known, such pressure was not exer¬ 
cised in an organised wav. Contrary to this, there were 
any number of instances in history in which, tor fiscal 
reasons, the central Muslim government artificially impeded 
the process, or at any rate discouraged it. It is really re¬ 
markable that while war for religious cause (jihad) was 
prescribed as a religious duty of every able bodied member 
of the Islamic community, nothing was ever said of the 
propaganda of its ideas. The only branch of Islam in which 
the preaching of religion, da'wat , was not only organised, 
but even considered of special importance, was Ismailism. 
It must be noted, however, that the Ismaili da'wat , though 
religious in form, was mainly political in substance. Its 
aim was to unify the world of Islam in the recognition ol 
the principle of Alid theocracy which was expected to secure 
not only religious, but also social and political advantages. 
Such propaganda could obviously thrive under the influence 
of two factors, — the positive in the form of religious zeal 
and enthusiasm of the preachers, and the negative, the 
hard conditions of the masses, economic distress, bad ad¬ 
ministration and acute discontent with the established 
order. 

The impediment which belonged to the inner nature 
of the preaching of Islam was connected with its conser¬ 
vatism of forms. When the preaching started amongst the 
heathen Arabs, if was easy indeed to demand that they 
would learn the new forms of worship and accept the new 
scriptures in the Arabic language. Perhaps it was not so 
difficult in the case of the Semitic peoples who lived in 
close touch with the Arabs. But for those who had riuthing 
in common with all this, such necessity constituted a serious 
obstacle both for the acquisition of the necessary familiarity 
with the religion, and for the final act of conversion. In 
fact, conversion to Islam demanded that the new convert 
should not only become a Muslim, but also — at least par- 
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tially — an Arab. He bad to switch his religious life to 
the new ideas expressed in a difficult foreign language, 
adopt foreign standards, ideals, and so forth. This, of 
course, was quite possible for individuals, but presented an 
almost unsurmountable obstacle to the masses in a diffe¬ 
rent social system, as in the caste organisation in India. 
Here, with the individual being nothing without his caste 
connections, the only method that could work was mass 
conversion not of individuals, but of whole castes. This 
simple idea was probably never realized, and it is for this 
reason that not only the preaching of orthodox Islam met 
with less success than in other countries, but that many 
reformatory movements, such as those started by Akbar, 
Dara Shikuh, and others, failed miserably. 

Either by intuition, or sound and clever reasoning, the 
Nizari Ismaili missionaries devised some methods which 
helped them to overcome such local obstacles. Such me¬ 
thods depended on two principles. One was their bold tactics 
in separating the meaning and spirit of Islam from its hard 
Arabic shell. The other was their concentration of effort 
on a few definite castes, or those strata of the depressed 
classes in which the caste hold was weaker than in higher 
ones. They explained Uhe high ideals pf Islam in the 
familiar terms of the ancestral religion and culture of the 
new converts, Hinduism, striving to make of them good 
mu’mins , sincere adepts of the spirit of Islam, rather than 
muslims, i.e. those who formally profess Islam, often with¬ 
out paying attention to its spirit and implications. 

Mass conversion substantially differs in nature from 
individual cases. Tradition usually preserves the stories 
how a saint worked a miracle which, by its supernaturaKty, 
at once convinced either one or many unbelievers, and these 
gave up all their objections, and instantly became sincere and 
devout followers of the “truer” religion, as preached by 
the saint. This is how such cases should appear in icono¬ 
graphy and hagiology. More authentic and noil-standard¬ 
ised historical or autobiographical stories depict quite a dif¬ 
ferent process of long internal struggle. The supernatural 
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element merely plays the part of an accelerating factor, 
shedding the remaining doubts of the intended convert for 
whom the new religion has long since presented a great 
attraction. Nothing is so silly as the oft-repeated imaginary 
methods of conversion attributed to Fatimid dd‘te, who are 
depicted as gradually insinuating themselves upon persons 
of the most sincere faith, gradually inspiring doubts, and 
ultimately shaking their religious convictions, so seducing 
them into atheism and impiety. How many thousands of 
such extraordinarily clever, tactful and learned missionaries 
would be required to convert a Berber tribe, or the in¬ 
habitants of one Persian or Indian village ? How long would 
it take, and of what use would be a crowd of atheists and 
hooligans in the promotion of a purely religious movement ? 

Surely, the conversion of masses, just as every pheno¬ 
menon of social life, is rarely a question of personal ini¬ 
tiative, or even personal conviction. It entails a thorough 
change in the outlook of the community concerned, and 
religious considerations, however inspiring and attractive, 
rarely outweigh economical, political, and other practical 
motives. We shall probably never know much about the 
development of the process, but if it is a historical fact 
that certain strata of the population of Sind were converted 
to Satpanth, we cannot disbelieve the circumstance that, 
in addition to religious attraction, the conversion was ex¬ 
pected to bring with it certain practical advantages. 

We have seen how great a part was played by Messia¬ 
nic expectations in the spread and history of the Ismaili 
movement in the more Western countries. So it was in 
India, even long after they were almost entirely given up 
in the original community. They constituted the “bridge” 
between Ismailism and Hinduism which permitted the new 
ideas to enter that entirely different world of Hindu men¬ 
tality. It was the effort to make Islam recognized as the 
religion of the final period, Kalijug, according to Hindu 
terminology, promised in ancient prophecies. ‘All b. Abi 
Talib, the first Imam, was introduced as the expected 
Tenth Avalar of the Deity. The Coran had to be the last 
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Ved. cancelling and abrogating the former scriptures, but, 
on the whole, continuing the same tradition of the period¬ 
ical Divine revelation. c Ali b. Abi Talib, however, was not 
the legendary religious hero who came upon the historical 
stage, performed his miracles, and disappeared. He was, 
so-to-speak, “continued” in his successor-imams, the ma¬ 
nifestations of the same Divine Substance 1 . The Imam, 
mysteriously residing in a very remote place in the West, 
was, of course, for the ordinary inhabitant of Sind, little 
more than an abstraction. The habitual outlook of the or¬ 
dinary man brought up in the ideas of Hinduism could thus 
more easily approach the higher message of Islam and adopt 
a new and more advanced mentality. 

As is well-known, Islam itself from its inception fa¬ 
voured historico-philosophic theories depicting the Divine 
Eevelation as one single process. It started with the first 
man, Adam, who was at the same time the first great pro¬ 
phet, the Apostle of God. With the progress of humanity 
each successive Apostle brought a more perfect system of 
the Divine law and beliefs. In addition to these Apostles 
of God, great prophets, there were also not less than 
1*24.000 minor prophets who at different times'were sent 
to all the nations pf the world 2 . In mediaeval India, in 
circles inclined to a compromise with the local ideas and 
conditions, a theory was commonly favoured according to 
which those whom the Hindus regarded as their gods or 


1 I have repeatedly drawn the attention of students to the 
fact that in the evolution of their dogma the Fatimids advanced 
and perfected the theory that the Mahdi, the expected Messiah, 
was a collective name for the succession of the Imams from 
the house of ‘All and FAtiina. Cf. the “Rise of the Fatimids”, 
pp. 51, 122. It is difficult to ascertain, however, whether the 
old idea was taken as it stood, or re-discovered by an inde¬ 
pendent process of religious reasoning. 

2 Gf. also “The Alleged Founder of Ismailism”, p. It 
is interesting to note that in the gnan literature, quite syste¬ 
matically, no difference is observed between the ordinary pro¬ 
phet, nabi , and the apostle of God, rasiil Besides, the number 
of these, for some reason, is invariably mentioned as 125.000, not 
124,000. 
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great saints were, in fact, some of those ancient prophets 
of God sent to their country. 

The Ismaili missionaries were thus in line with the 
orthodox in this respect. They brought the matter a step 
further by proclaiming Islam the crowning phase of the 
whole development of Hinduism. According to them, the 
Coran (together with the ta’wtl system) was the last and 
final Ved, completing, abrogating and superseding the 
earlier revelation. In this theory Hinduism was merely a 
preparatory phase, just as Christianity, Judaism, etc., in 
the revelation of the only True Religion, Satpanth. 

Thus, from a purely Islamic view point, the method 
of bridging the difference between Islam and Hinduism 
adopted by Ismaili missionaries was perfectly correct, in 
no way conflicting with orthodox ideas. The question might 
only arise cocerning certain important details. The original 
Islam, including early Ismailism, emphasises that the Pro¬ 
phet and the Imams, though chosen by God for such an 
all-important mission, were, nevertheless, ordinary mortal 
men, differing from others by their superior intellects only. 
This superior intellect at later times became more and more 
divinized, and under the influence of various philosophical 
and mystical theories became a kind of Divine Light, con- 
substantial to the Divine creative act symbolised by the 
Coranic (or Biblical) story of God's uttering the word “be”, 
and so forth. Being Divine, this substance, /manifested 
in the Prophet and the Imams, was thus imperishable and 
eternal, and the theory was developed that it always remains 
in one particular line of the first Imam’s descendants, su- 
pernaturally transferred from the father to the son. Still 
further development of the theory produced its extension 
upon the past. An uninterrupted line of the Imams must 
not only be in existence now, and in the future, but also 
must have been in existence ever since the creation of the 
world, and even before it. In the top-most abstract forces, 
such as the Creative Will and Intelligence of the Deity, 
there cannot be any division, or partition. Therefore it 
would be no exaggeration or perversion of the truth to state 
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that the same force which constitutes Imamat was respon¬ 
sible for the creation of the Universe, and thus that the 
first Imam, ‘All b. Abi *Ialib, and after him the Imams 
in general, were identical with the Creator 1 . Thus, logi¬ 
cally enough, in the terms of the Hindu theogony, ‘All is 
the continuation of the line of Avatars, i.e. visible mani¬ 
festations of the Deity, the Creator. 

This idea, stripped of both Islamic and Hinduistic theo¬ 
logical associations and details, may be too simplified, but 
it shows, I hope, with sufficient clarity the process b}^ 
which such apparently incompatible outlooks as Muslim and 
Hindu could be synthetized and combined into one religious 
theory. It would be natural to expect, from the Islamic 
point of view, that the highest place would belong to the- 
Prophet himself, not the Imam. But in this there is no 
internal contradiction. We may realize that Shi‘ism and the 
cult of the Imams was probably due to the incidental cir¬ 
cumstance that the Prophet had left no male posterity. 

Islam and its culture are synthetic products of immense 
complexity. The comparatively few leading religious ideas 
recognized as genuine and legitimate by the theologians never 
existed or else they developed in a kind of a vacuum. In 
reality they thrived and at every moment were in one way 
or another influenced by the milieu of the earlier beliefs, 
ideas, superstitions, customs, and so forth. Many of these, 
as is well-known, possessed great driving force,-although con¬ 
tinuously opposed by the consensus of the purists. Amongst 
such unorthodox ideas we know many, and can identify 
their origin, while there probably still remain many which 
elude identification. 

In the instance of the Nizari post-Alamut theories, and 
also certain features of popular Persian Sufism, we can easily 


1 A modern writer, the late Shih&bu’d-din Sh&li (d.in 1885), 
in his Risdla dar Haqiqat-i Din (,pp. 33-34 of the autograph) 
mentions a clever simile to explain the mentality of the divi- 
nisation : the light that emanates from the lamp (churdgh) 
is not the lamp itself, but if there were no light, how could one 
know whether there is a lamp, what and where it is ? 
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identify a group of ideas, forms of worship and beliefs which 
are plainly alien to the orthodox Islamic theories. It is not 
easy in the present state of our knowledge, however, to see 
where we should trace the source from which they were de¬ 
rived. We find numerous parallels in such widely differing 
ethnic, linguistic and social groups as the sects of Ali-Ilahis 
of Kurdistan, Nusayris of Syria, and Tantric cults, more 
particularly those of the worshippers of Sliakti in India, in 
addition to avowedly mobile and wandering darwish organi¬ 
sations. It looks as if there is, after all, a mysterious con¬ 
nection between all these 1 . The Tantric cults are believed 
to be the remnants of the ancient, pre-Aryan religion of 
India, gradually submerged, modified and partly re-modelled 
by orthodox Hinduism, the religion of the invaders. It is 
usually supposed that the pre-Iranian population of Persia 
largely consisted of the peoples of Dravidian stock, remnants 
of which are still preserved in the Brahui tribe of Balu¬ 
chistan. 

It is true, as there are many references in the works 
of Muhammadan authors, that already in historical times, 
there was a big influx of the people called Zutt, apparently 
of Dravidian stock, from Makran. They settled at many 
places in Mesopotamia as far North as Khaniqm, and were 


1 It is unfortunate that up to now we know so little about 
the religion of the Nusayris who carefully hide it from everyone. 
Coming in contact with this people, however, one may gain the 
impression that it would he unreasonable to expect from their 
doctrines much more than from that of their neighbours the 
Druzes. Generally speaking, from what we already know, it is 
easy to recognize a certain common basic unity in the ideas 
of the Nusayris, Ali-Ilahis, Druzes and Satpanthis. This is the 
doctrine of the manifestations or avatars of the Deity in human 
form, and, to an extent, belief in re-birth. Although it Is dif¬ 
ficult to accept in its entirety the theory of R. Dussaud con¬ 
cerning the origin of the Nusayri sect (in his “Histoire et Re¬ 
ligion des Nosairis”, Paris, 1900), it seems obvious that his 
basic thesis of these beliefs being the survival of pre-Islamic 
times, and their adaptation to the Muslim outlook, is perfectly 
correct. The same plainly applies to the Druzes, Ali-Ilahis, 
and others. 
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always remarkable for the strong Shi‘ite sentiment which 
they developed ever since their conversion to Islam. This, 
however, may have an explanation of economical and social 
character. Besides it is neither possible to see what these 
Zutts really were racially, nor whether they played any part 
in the development of Ali-Ilahi ideas. 

Persian darwishes show remarkably strong ties with si¬ 
milar organisations in India, chiefly in Sind, and it is quite 
possible that certain ideas could have been imported through 
such channels. It appears, however, that such importations 
should have been made at an early date. 

All this in a complex combination probably produced the 
common ground on which the propaganda of the ptrs could 
develop. We know nothing, as was mentioned above, about 
the developments under the regime of the early Ismaili da'is, 
and their proselytising work amongst the Hindus. The late 
Nizari propaganda, judging from its nature and the meagre 
information we can sift out of legendary tradition, developed 
at a late date, obviously the Timurid period. At that time 
Islam was 4 ‘in the air” all over'Sind ; its principles and chief 
ideas were probably familiar to a very wide strata of purely 
Hindu population. The -pits obviously had no need to break 
virgin soil, and their main problem was probably to find 
some means of rendering the process of transition from Hin¬ 
duism to Islam, especially in the case of various discontented 
elements in the Hindu society, as easy and smooth as pos¬ 
sible. This problem they have solved with remarkable tact 
and intuition, with very limited means at their disposal 
welding two cultures into one, and laying the foundation to 
a new cultural group which in itself bore the seeds of further 
great progress and potentialities. From the point of view 
of the customary standards and methods of Islamic propa¬ 
ganda their methods may at first sight appear strange and 
even questionable. But a closer study reveals sound logic 
and genuine enthusiasm on their part. C£ Dis-Arabicized 
(if such a term is permissible) Islam is nevertheless Islam, 
and if its ideas do not conform with the highest standards 
of Muslim theology, it is because the milieu among whom 
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it spread were illiterate masses, entirely alien to the cultural 
outlook in which Islam originally developed and grew up. 
Illiterate masses even after a long association with Islam, 
as is well-known, could preserve and even develop new 
beliefs often of a very questionable orthodoxy. 

3. Notes on the Doctrine. 

As has been already mentioned above, it would be pre¬ 
posterous to attempt to offer a general summary of the Sat- 
panth dogma and practice before its literature is properly 
studied. All that may be offered here is a few explanatory 
notes which perhaps may be useful to the reader by drawing 
his attention to certain ooints. 

The most important point, however, should be the advice 
to exercise patience and restraint in the discovery of various 
‘ ‘influences” in the doctrine. We must not forget even for 
a moment that this religion is of a very late origin. Its in¬ 
gredients, i.e., the elements which composed that unique 
combination, both Islamic and Hinduistic, themselves had 
a very long evolution, absorbed many influences, local mo¬ 
difications and adjustments to new conditions. It would 
be no exaggeration to say that we probably know even less 
about mediaeval popular Hinduistic beliefs than we do about 
their Islamic corresponding numbers. 

There is no doubt, indeed, that the form of Islam which 
has given Satpanth a final touch was Persian Nizari Ismai- 
lism of a very late date. But, surely, it was by no means 
the only form of Islamic ideology which went into the melt¬ 
ing pot. Mediaeval Sind was not only the land of Islam, 
of the orthodox beliefs, but also to a very great extent the 
land of the Sufis, of varied leanings. As Sufic organisations 
surely stood incomparably nearer to the non-Islamic rural 
population than the learned theologians of the cities, w-e 
must expect, and really do find, many traces of Sufic in¬ 
fluences. 

Not being a specialist on Hinduism, I cannot take upon 
myself to discuss the extent to which Tantrism influenced 
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Satpanth. If Tantrism, especially the cult of Shakti, was 
the autochthonous religion of pre-Aryan India, particularly 
associated with the Dravidian population, it would be neces¬ 
sary to ascertain how far it was spread in Sind. As is 
known, the province in whicli it is particularly common is 
the opposite side of India, namely Bengal. There is also 
another question, which perhaps may sound very paradoxical: 
are those practices which look very similar to Ali-Ilahism 
genuinely old ? There is a general tendency to treat every¬ 
thing in Hinduism as coming from immense antiquity, a 
tendency which is by no means reliable in every case. 

1. Cosmogony , it seems, remains entirely Hinduistic, 
with all its mythological elements, hyperbolism, “astrono¬ 
mical” figures in the calculation of periods, etc. 

2. God , as the Creator and Supreme Euler of the Uni¬ 
verse, despite mythological Hindu names, appears to be a 
purely Islamic idea, contrary to the system of the cosmo¬ 
gony. Significantly, Satpanth chiefly uses foreign terms to 
express the idea : Persian term khudd , rarer Allah, and only 
much more rarely the Indian terms Ishvar or Parmeshvar. 
Equally, the basic idea of the Creator is chiefly rendered by 
the Arabic (through Persian) Kh&liq. Bhirma, the Hindu 
term, is rarely used. The idea is somewhat vague, how¬ 
ever, because the gnans do not enter theological discussions, 
and because the idea of God is very closely associated with 
that of the Imam. 

3. Imam. As lias been mentioned above, the idea of 
the Imam here appears in its later Nizari form, as the 
Manifestation of the Divine Light, i.e. Divine Intelligence 
and Creative Will. The Satpanth Imam bears closer re¬ 
semblance to the Christian Jesus than to the Hindu Par- 
meshvar. As a purely Hinduistic feature, everywhere in 
evidence there is that characteristic vagueness, or rather 
“bluiTedness” of the ideas. It is by no means easy to 
discern the difference in the attributes of the* Supreme Deity, 
the Imam, and the Ptr, just as in Hindu speculations such 
distinctions between the Supreme God. the Brahman, the 
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sacrificed offerings, etc., are all, intentionally or otherwise, 
rendered imperceptible. 

The Imam, who is technically termed Shalt, or Nar 1 2 , 
residing in the mysterious countries of the remote West, 
in strict disguise, and continually “reviving”, in the sense 
of the transfer of his powers from father to son, was ob¬ 
viously little more than an abstraction for the ordinary 
member of the community. Although the usual hyperbolism 
of the gnans makes some pirs visit him, in company with 
something like 120 millions of followers at a time, nobodv 
could possibly take this literally, seeing in the abnormal 
number merely a sign of devotion and piety on the part 
of the author. 

4. Guru , or Pir. Just as in Hinduism, the most im¬ 
portant participant of the Divine Substance becomes the 
gum , or pir **, the term obviously derived from Sufism, and 
standing instead of the post-Alamut Persian term hujjat. I 
have already emphasised elsewhere the fact that late Nizari 
Ismail ism oi Persia in a striking way repeats the earliest 
theories of Ismailism, only promoting each rank to the next 
highest. The Imam becomes divinized, the hujjat , or pir 
takes the functions of the early Imam, and the idea of the 


1 Nar, Sanskr. tiara , means man or male, in religious con¬ 
text obviously in the sense of lord, master. It may be gene¬ 
rally noted that such terms appear in the gnans in the form 
m which they are used in modern Indian languages, in which, 
especially in common speech, they may undergo considerable 
phonetical changes, e.g., Sanskr. Prahlad, the name of a mythi¬ 
cal king, may become Pelaj. l have deliberately retained the 
original forms, even in the cases of the terms, such as Ved 
= Veda, in which the later form has become already familiar 
to the general European reader. For the sake of simplification 
I refer the reader, unfamiliar with Hindu mythological names, 
to the most accessible and popular work, the “Classical Dic¬ 
tionary of Hindu Mythology, etc.” by J. Dowson (fourth edition, 
1903), here abbreviated as “D.” 

2 The term guru which is already familiar to the general 
reader in Europe, here appears in various forms as gur f gor, 
gur-ji , guru-ji, sat-gur, sat-gor , sat-gor-ji , meaning religious 
guide and teacher. 
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hierarchy of dignitaries, already given up in Persia, becomes 
atrophied 1 . The religious and political aims which the 
da‘wat organisation had to pursue became obviously unat¬ 
tainable under the changed circumstances, and Nizari Ismai- 
lism became the religion of personal salvation, just as other 
forms of Islam. 

The Pir, who is the “door”, bab, to the Imam, is of 
paramount importance, because without him no one can 
attain the knowledge of the Imam, and God. As in Chris¬ 
tianity and some other religions, the ordinary mortal is in¬ 
capable of comprehending the Divine nature, and this could 
only be done by one who participates in the Divine sub¬ 
stance. Thus the Guru becomes a parallel to Christ, con- 
substantial to God, and yet born as a mortal. He is thus 
a link between God and man, really the ‘‘door”, b&b, of 
the Imam, without whose guidance and instruction all efforts 
of the individual may remain futile and fruitless. The most 
remarkable feature of this doctrine is the disregard of the 
earlier institution of the da'wat hierarchy which formed the 
channels through which the Imam’s (later the Pir's) ins¬ 
truction should flow to all sections of the community. Stran¬ 
gely, no such apparatus is ever mentioned. The Pir is 
everything, but it does not require much imagination to see 
that he can directly guide a comparatively very small pro¬ 
portion of the whole jamat 2 . It seems that there is no 
arrangement for those individuals or communities who for 
various reasons are deprived of the possibilities of coming 


1 Cf. the introduction to my translation of the Fast dar 
baydn-i shindkht-i Imdm (“On the Recognition of the Imam”, 
“Ismaili Society’s” series, no. 4, Bombay, 1947). 

2 In this respect Saipanth strikingly resembles early Islam 
before it developed the class of professional theologians. In 
Satpanth, however, I am informed that owing to the unfa¬ 
vourable conditions, such class never came into existence. The 
bawas, or members of the pirs' families, otherwise called Say- 
yids, were expected to possess necessary learning, but by no 
means always actually did. Anyhow, they probably never made 
any attempt at systematisation and proper formulation of the 
dogma and principles of the doctrine. 
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into personal contact with the Pit. Satpanth knows no 
priests 1 . The head of the community in every place is 
the local mukhi, or headman, whose functions are rather 
those of a honorary magistrate and president of the parish. 
He is assisted by his kamadiyd (pronounced kamriyd), who 
is the honorary secretary and treasurer, and has no religious 
functions whatever. These dignitaries are not supposed to 
carry out any instructional duties. Such duties are often 
relegated to special functionaries, apparently corresponding 
with earlier da‘is of different ranks. It is also remarkable, 
however, that not only is the term dd‘i never used, but it 
even had never been replaced by a proper term derived from 
the Indian languages. Formerly he was called b hag vat, 
which really means “devotee, ascetic”. Now the English 
term “missionary” is in use. 

The Satpanth tradition makes the pirs, at least the 
last five, form a dynasty. There are, however, apparently 
no dogmatic reasons for pir -ship being hereditary. During 
the Fatimid period there were, or at least were expected to 
be, always 24 hujjats, promoted from the ranks of talented 
and efficient dd‘is, surely not on account of any hereditary 

•/ 4 / 


1 In my paper on the sect of Imamshah, often referred to 
here, I very frequently had to mention the kdkds, whose part 
always appeared to the Sayyid party as harmful and noxious. 
Although they must remain celibates and are under various 
restrictions in life, they are not priests in the ordinary sense 
of the word, but rather representatives of the interests of the 
converted community intended to serve as intermediaries 
between it and the Sayyids, and restrain the latters’ encroache- 
ment on the rights of the congregation. They most probably 
are the relic of the remote past when Ismaili missionaries could 
not deal directly with the community, but had to appoint their 
representatives through whom they communicated with the 
people. In the course of time the kdkds , .by force of circum¬ 
stances, became the centres of Hindu reaction against the isla- 
mizing tendencies of the Sayyids, which were carried suffi¬ 
ciently far to make the latter to dissociate themselves from 
Satpanth and Ismailism and claim to be either Ithna-‘asharis 
or Sunnis, while, at the same time, retaining, most para¬ 
doxically, their position as spiritual heads of the community. 
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rights. The late Nizari doctrine of the hujjat as a super¬ 
natural “witness” of the Imam’s identity, the only speaker 
on his behalf, was, as has been mentioned above, accom¬ 
panied by the practice of the dignity of the hujjat being con¬ 
ferred only upon the Imam’s closest relatives < A . It is, 
however, obvious that the new practice by no means implied 
the post being hereditary. After centuries of merciless per¬ 
secutions, the Ismaili community in Persia most probably 
had shrunk to a great extent, and no longer required any 
complex organisation for its control. We know nothing as 
to how the Imams of that period generally exercised their 
control and guidance of the communities in such remote 
corners as in Sind, Badakhshan, etc. In the Satpantk com¬ 
munity tradition is preserved that the Imams kept their re¬ 
lations with their followers through special emissaries, 
wahils, while the community itself used to send its repre¬ 
sentatives to the Imams when need arose. The custom was 
established according to which such persons had to receive 
special certificates (technically called daresh ), testifying to 
the fact that they really had visited the Imam 1 2 . 

In connection with the doctrine of the hujjat or pir it 
is not out of place to mention also that the usual prototype 
of the super-human dignitary of this rank, Salman-i Farsi, 
so popular in Persian Nizari texts, is entirely forgotten here. 
He was a national religious hero of the Persians, and the 
Indians obviously had no special interest in him. Instead 
of Salman, as also amongst Persian darwishes, a far more 
prominent place is occupied by Qanbar, a Negro slave of 
‘Ali, who is only rarely referred to in early works on Shi c ite 
tradition. 

5. Dogmatic system. Satpanth, it seems, does not pos¬ 
sess a properly formulated creed, or even formula of the 
profession of religion. It seems that its dogmatic principles 
have never been elaborated and systematized. The (jnans 


1 See above, p. 19. 

2 These were obviously introduced for the same purpose 
as tlie certificates issued to the pilgrims to Mekka on the com¬ 
pletion of their hajj. 
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contain a profusion of exhortations to piety, offering of 
prayers, paying the dasondh , or tithe, but it seems that all 
this has never been properly arranged in a systematic way. 
There are collections of advices on how to live a righteous 
and pious life, as in the well-known So Kiriya , translated 
in this collection. All this, however, has nothing to do with 
religious law, sharVat , as a system. It may be noted that 
while living under the government of various Muslim prin¬ 
cipalities, and. ai the same time, forced to preserve their 
caste organisation, the Satpaiith community solved the pro¬ 
blem by following Muslim custom in some matters and 
Hindu custom in others. For instance, marriage and burial 
were performed by Muslim mullas, but in matters of inheri¬ 
tance the community preserved Hindu practice. 

Strangely, the gnans , as far as I could ascertain, never 
enter into discussions of abstract theological matters, on the 
lines of the Muslim works on ‘aqd’id, or Tsmaili literature 
of haqa iq. There is, however, a powerful stream of interest 
in ascetic practices, according to Hindu style and with the 
use of Hindu terminology. 

6. Eschatology. In eschatological ideas, more than in 
any other branch of the doctrine, it seems, two currents, 
Islamic and Hinduistic, are struggling in the Satpanth be¬ 
liefs. The pits apparently found it impossible to uproot 
the ancestral outlook of their Hindu converts, based on the 
belief in immortality of the soul, and re-births in accordance 
with the Karma theory. The idea of re-birth, as is well- 
known, was not entirely alien to ancient Greek philosophers, 
to the Coran itself ; in the Ummu’l-kit&b it is openly re¬ 
cognized, being apparently developed without any Indian 
influence. In Ali-ilahism and Nusayrism it is also accept¬ 
ed, though in a different form. Thus, in a purely Hindu 
way, it is believed that the soul is gradually purified, and 
ultimately becomes saved, in the sense that it no longer 
Delongs to the “wheel of re-birth”, and joins the Divine 
Infinite. At the same time the gnans often discuss Para¬ 
dise, hurries, etc., in a fully Muslim style, make all this 
located on a certain Heaven, and the faithful are promised 
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they shall stay there eternally, “ruling as princes”, i.e. 
probably living blissfully as princes on earth. They are 
promised immortality, although both in Hinduism and Islam 
the soul is regarded as immortal. The Jannatpuri , trans¬ 
lated here, gives a wealth of interesting details of such 
Indo-Islamic ideas. Here Paradise is independent of the 
Hindu Paradise, the mount Meru. The hurries (hurdn) are 
pictured on the model of temple hierodulas, devadasis, and 
everything is obviously taken from the actual practice of 
their profession. An interesting addition, however, is that 
Hindu deities and ancient heroes are admitted there for their 
piety. 

Hell, obviously supplementing the “wheel of re-birth”, 
is also superimposed upon Hindu theories. Therefore it is 
not entirely certain which method should be taken as the 
standard. Such ambiguity is eloquent testimony to the 
struggle of opposite currents in the evolution of Satpanth, 
that of Islamisation, and of the Hindu reaction. The term 
Nirvana is not used, and salvation is expressed with the 
term mukti. 

7. Worship. As in all popular religions the central point 
in religious life is occupied by worship. Satpanth is deter- 
minately iconoclastic in its tendencies and outlook. Pro¬ 
hibition of idolatry is the most prominent motif in the 
gnans, accompanied by admonitions arguing that idols are 
made by man and possess no power. Such attitude implies 
a complete dissociation from Hinduism in which idol 
worship cannot be separated from the usual daily worship. 
On the other hand, Satpanth has not adopted the Muslim 
salat, obviously on account of its Arabic form. The pirs 
steered midway by introducing and developing the Sufic 
form of prayer, dhikr , pronounced zikrd . The numerous 
converts from lower classes also have probably brought in 
various details connected with the Tantric cult, which is 
supposed to be a relic of the ancient local religion of pre- 
Aryan India, as has been mentioned above. 

Contrary to orthodox Hindu worship, which is based 
ou the individual, and intercession of the priest, Satpanth 
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knows no priests, and its prayer is congregational, in which 
even women and children also participate. In Hinduism 
such features are exhibited only in Tantric cults. Such 
prayers take place three times a day in Satpanth, namely 
morning, evening, and before going to bed, in a special 
praying hall, called jamdt Ich&na. At such meetings any 
one, young or old, may be appointed by the mulchi , or head¬ 
man, to recite the prayers. The most interesting detail is 
the distribution of sacred water from a vessel in which 
water is either mixed with clay of Iverbela, or with water 
blessed by the Imam. Thus this is a kind of communion, 
and as such it is conceived. In the gnans this ceremony, 
called ghat-pul , literally “table (in) assembly” 1 , is par¬ 
ticular!} regarded as a symbol of conversion and participation 
in the religious life of the community. 

In addition to the distribution of sacred water, on cer¬ 
tain occasions a kind of solid vegetable food, jure , is distri¬ 
buted. Some particular gnans are recited on various special 
occasion^ 2 . 

There is no secrecy about all this, and although spec¬ 
tators are not encouraged, they are by no means completely 
excluded with a rigidity similar to that amongst the Ali- 
Ilahis and Nusayris who never admit any one who is not 
a member of the community. 

Communal drinking of consecrated water, or whatever 
it may be, or partaking of consecrated food, is a custom of 


1 It is interesting to note that certain terms connected with 
the worship in Satpanth are not of Sanskrit origin, and are 
not found in Hinduistic literature. One of these is ghat which 
is explained as an equivalent of jamdt , i.e. Ar. jama'at, commu¬ 
nity, and is used in the sense of the congregation and its 
meetings for prayer. Another is pdval which means conse¬ 
crated water. Pat is a low table on which the vessel holding: 
consecrated water is placed. The combination ghal-pdt thus is 
used to denote the religious gathering of the faithful at which 
consecrated'water is distributed. 

2 Such extraordinary occasions may be some general cala¬ 
mity, epidemic, and so forth, or, on the contrary, some auspi¬ 
cious event. 
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immense antiquity amongst all races and nations, accepted 
as a symbol of bond between the members of an assembly, 
party, gang, etc. There is no ceremony of this kind pre¬ 
scribed in orthodox Islam, but various customs including 
such Eucharist are in use amongst Persian darwishes. It is 
the piyala which is offered at the initiation of the darwish 
into the tartqat. This institution is opposed to have been 
introduced by the Prophet himself, on the night of the 
MiWdj , under the “blue cupola without doors”. He offered 
it to the mystical chihil tan (‘Torty bodies’’), symbols of 
Sufic fraternity, crushing a piece of raisin in a bowl of 
water 1 . Thus it plainly symbolizes the religious bond of 
a confraternity. 

A similar ceremony is used by the Ali-Ilahis who, how¬ 
ever, usually distribute cooked food, prepared from a sacri¬ 
ficed cock or sheep. The darwishes also have the same 
custom, dik-jush. We may note that Abe most Satpanthis 
are meat-eaters. 

Similar customs are used in India by the followers of 
the Tan trie cults. At such ceremonies both men and women 
are present. After various prayers, milk, wine, meat, 
honey, etc. are distributed, also obviously to symbolize the 
bond of unity, it is said that in the cult of certain secret 
Tan trie sects of the Vamachara branch 2 on specific occa- 


1 lire fact that raisins, aud no other fruit, are used for 
crushing in the water is quite significant by itself. It obviously 
indicates that at a certain time in the past wine was originally 
used for the purpose, but later on was substituted in this way 
under the pressure of Muslim ideas and taboos. Wine itself 
in various religions was most probably in sacraments a sub¬ 
stitute for the blood of the sacrificed animals, banned with the 
advance of civilisation. The use of wine, an exotic product in 
India, in Tantric rites deserves a special note. 1 could not 
find* however, what is really meant by “wine”, — the real 
grape wine, or generally an alcoholic drink. 

2 The worshippers of Shakti, as is well-known, are divided 
into many sub-sects which are grouped either under the “Right 
hand” or “Left hand” divisions. The differences between these, 
I was told, are in fact trivial. Amongst the “Left hand” sub¬ 
sects (Vamachara) those which keep their ceremonies and even 
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sions one of the men present at the ceremony, as a part 
of the worship, copulates with a woman. This detail is not 
in keeping with other ceremonies which consist of partaking 
of some food or beverage. I therefore feel inclined to give 
credence to what I heard from some informed people that the 
performance of the couple is merely a means of obtaining 
a quantity of sperm which is dilluted in water and dis¬ 
tributed to the faithful 1 . Now, as they say, with advance 
of education, this ceremony became rarely enacted and sperm 
is symbolically substituted by some other liquid. 

An interesting feature is the terminology. The old 
* term for consecrated water was ami , now replaced by (Per¬ 
sian) db-i safd (water of purity). In old gnans, however, 
it is called pdval , a term not of Sanskrit origin, unknown 
to orthodox Hindu literature. It would be very interesting 
to trace the origin of the term, and the history of its as¬ 
sociation with the Tantric cults. 

An interesting gnan , though obviously not of an early 
origin, preserves a significant story of the reason why 
animals are no longer immolated for the sacramental food. 
During different ancient epochs various animals were sa¬ 
crificed, such as elephants, horses, and so forth. By a 
prayer ot the assembly these animals were miraculously 
revived by God, but on a certain occasion their prayer 
remained ineffective, and thus the practice came to an end. 
This legend apparently has far reaching implications. We 


beliefs secret are more numerous. There is a work specially 
devoted to the Worship of Shakti, namely “Shakti and Shakta”, 
by J. Woodroffe (Madras and London, 1920), but it is utterly 
disappointing. The author, obviously an over-enthusiastic theo- 
sophist, expends all his energy on efforts to persuade the reader 
how nice, sweet, wise, correct and attractive the ideas of the 
Shakti worship are, forgetting to draw the line between what 
lie learns from the literature of the sect and from reliable 
observation. He even forgets to add an index. This may he in 
true theosophic style, but is deplorable from the student's view¬ 
point. 

1 The Shakti-worshippers refer to the tradition that Vish¬ 
nu said : “1 am contained in sperm”. 
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may remember the Jewish injunctions against breaking 
the bones of the sacrificial animal. The Ali-Ilaliis and 
Persian darvvishes at their dtk-fush ceremonies do not 
break the bones of the animal, carefully collect them, and 
bury with the rites intended for the burial of human beings. 
This detail apparently forms a trace of the earlier idea of 
a vicarious sacrifice. Should we think that originally, in 
remote antiquity, such sacrifice was human ? 

It is quite possible that in India the disappearance of 
animal sacrifice was due to the continuous pressure of or¬ 
thodox Hindu ideas, and, of course, also the influence 
of the change in economics, with the growth of prices. 

8. Initiation. In various gnans conversion is men¬ 
tioned on comparatively numerous occasions, but, unfortun¬ 
ately, few details of the rites accompanying it are given. 
There was apparently no special formula to be repeated, 
or taught to the neophytes. Their explicit desire to accept 
the new religion was sufficient, they received a special 
dhikr 1 (“zikra ”), and were urged to participate in the daily 
worship (ghat-pdt). Neither circumcision, nor any fixed 
period of apprenticeship, are mentioned. I was told that 
at the present time conversion (or rather the ceremony 
of the initiation, admission into the new religion) is ac¬ 
companied also by a symbolical act, obviously implying 
the fact that the new convert becomes loyally bound to the 
rules and -duties imposed upon him. The person who con¬ 
verts the neophyte dips a finger into consecrated water 
and passes it around the wrist of the convert, as if draw¬ 
ing the image of a bracelet 2 . The dhikr, given to the 
neophyte, should be kept secret and not revealed to others. 

It must be added that the conversion to Satpantli by 


1 This is usually called the “High Name” which is ex¬ 
plained by the all-Muslim Ism-i A'zam. It is often referred to 
in the gnans , but apparently it is never plainly stated what it 
really is. 

2 This is called kdnlcan. The ceremony, corresponding with 
the bay'at in other branches of Ismailism, is called kangva. 
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no means implies admission into the caste. According to 
Hindu ideas one can only be born into a caste, not trans¬ 
ferred from another community. 

4 . Satpanth literature. 

Satpanth literature can be defined as “popular”, and 
almost entirely consists of either hymns expressing devotion 
and piety, or relating instructive miracles of various saints, 
appeals to be pious, moral advices, religious legends, and 
so forth. It never developed learned theological study, 
interest in the history of the community, the real art of 
controversy and refutation of false doctrines, as we see in 
Muslim general literature. It is polvglottic, using six dif¬ 
ferent languages : Multani Panjabi, Sindhi, Kachchhi, 
Hindi, Gujrati, and Maratthi. We may believe that its 
earliest productions were composed in Sindi and Multani, 
but, while spreading to other provinces, these became 
translated into local dialects. It seems to be a difficult task 
to trace which of the existing gnans are original, and which 
are translations, but in the case of those in Gujrati and 
Maratthi there can be little doubt that they are fairly 
modern renderings of the earlier ones. 

Tradition, probably with much right, relates that ori¬ 
ginally the gnans were preserved only in oral transmission. 
Later on they were reduced to writing. Apparently there 
never was such a thing as a complete collection of the whole 
literature, and no libraries except for small private collec¬ 
tions. Under the continuous threat of persecution books 
had to be kept in secrecy, and this not only discouraged 
their being copied but, in the conditions of the Indian clima¬ 
te, al'ways exposed the manuscripts to the attacks of worms, 
white ants, damage by dampness, and so forth. Piety it¬ 
self was no less destructive. For instance, I was told that 
when about three decades ago a certain collection of the 
gnans was printed, the manuscripts from which the edition 
was prepared were buried in the ground ! It is extremely 
difficult to say whether there are any old manuscripts in 
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existence, possibly in private possession, but on the whole 
this seems very doubtful. 

Who the persons were who translated the gnans from 
one language to another, when they lived, and what prin¬ 
ciples they followed, — all this remains unknown. The 
tone of many gnans (although it is difficult to prove this 
beyond doubt) suggests that great latitude was allowed bv 
some translators in the rendering of the original. Perhaps 
even the names of the pirs , and especially Imams, referred 
to in the text, were adjusted to the time of the translator. 
The very manner of these poems and versified stories of 
miracles often evokes considerable doubts as to what really 
the appellation “the gnan of the pir so-and-so” should 
mean : is this the gnan BY that pir , or ABOUT him ? In 
the majority of cases the latter is obviously the case, and 
it seems there is no doubt that the poems were composed 
perhaps much later than the saint with whom they deal. 
It is interesting that some of these are themselves polyglot- 
tic, and contain verses ( slokas ) in different languages. 

On the whole the style of these poems is purely Hin- 
duistic, with the use of the traditional rules of Sanskrit 
poetics. There is, however, a strong current of influence 
of Persian poetry in them, in the form of certain details. 
Such are the usual references to the author (often merely 
alleged), as the takliallus in Persian ghazals , enclosed in 
the last verse, or, more rarely, a reference to the Imam of 
the supposed author’s time, as the mamduh in Persian 
qasidas . We may note, however, that, contrary to Persian 
usage, both are mentioned in immediate proximity. On the 
whole there are many stereotyped expressions and topics, 
together with monotony in the contents, but some show 
certain primitive, “runic”, pathos and poetical inspiration. 

Here again a striking resemblance appears with Ali- 
Ilahism. The Satpanth gnans probably find their closest 
parallel in the kal&ms attributed to the inspiration of various 
saints or incarnations of the Deity. The difference is only 
that the Hinduistic atmosphere, terminology, mythological 
references, and generally Indian elements have to be re- 
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placed by the spirit of the tribal feuds and warlike adven¬ 
tures of'the Kurds, Lurs, Turks, etc. Even such a detail 
finds its parallel in both as polyglottism : Ali-Ilahi kal&ms 
are composed in various Kurdish. Luri and Gurani dialects, 
and in Turkish, and sometimes one and the same piece con¬ 
tains quotations or lines in a different language. It is 
unfortunate that not only have the kal&ms never been col¬ 
lected, but even to this day only an insignificant part of 
them is known. Therefore it is impossible to follow the 
parallelism of the g turns and kal&ms, and trace the diffe¬ 
rence in their style. Such a comparison probably would be 
interesting. 

It appears as if collections of the gnans are divided 
into groups associated with this or that pit. Some form 
a cycle of stories of his miracles, as, e.g., in the case of 
Pit Shams. Other collections are of mixed contents, and 
isolated gnans appear belonging to the authorship of saints 
of whom nothing is known. Many gnans are anonymous, 
and there is neither a key to both authors’ names nor to 
the period to which they belong. 

In my paper, “The Sect of Imam Shah in Gujrat” 
(JBBRAS, 1936, pp. 23-24) I have already given a list of 
works of the gnan literature according to the association 
with various saints. In the form in which it is now pre¬ 
served amongst the Bombay Khojas it is almost entirely in 
Gujrati, probably having been translated a long time ago. 
Antiquated Urdu is also used. Again I may emphasise 
the fact that the association with a certain prr, as Sham- 
su’d-din, or others, very often does not in the least imply 
the pit's authorship. The style of the poems very often 
makes it impossible to believe that these have been com¬ 
posed by his contemporaries or disciples. For the conve¬ 
nience of the reader I here repeat the same list with a few 
alterations. 

Pit Shams : 1. Sloko moto , a larger collection of mi¬ 
racle stories. 2. Garbi songs (translated further on). 3. 
Mansamj&ijt (Sufic, on the knowledge of self). 4. Bharam 
Prakdsh (on knowledge of God). 5. Katha Baja Govar - 
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chand (instructive story). 6. Vdyak moto (on ethics). 7. 
Hans Hansli (religious legend). 

Pir Sadru'd-dtn : 1. Sloka nano (a smaller collection 

of the gnans). 2. Buj Nirdnjan (Sufic discussions). 
3- Girbhdwali (the story of the creation of the world). 4. 
Arddhna (prayers). 5. Vinodh (lamentations). 6. Gdvan - 
tri (another story of the creation). 7. Khat Darsan (six 
pilgrimages). 8. Khat Nirinjan (six invisible worlds). 
9. Atharv Ved (an imitation of the Attharva Veda). 10. Surat 
(on physiognomy). 11. Budh Avatar (the ninth Avatar). 

12. So Kirhja (100 moral principles, translated further on). 

13. Das Avatar (the Satpanth version of the well-known 
Sanskrit religious work. It exists in two versions, full, 
moto , in abbreviated, nano . Further on the tenth chapter of 
the shorter version is translated). 

Pir Hasan Kabtru d-din : 1. Anant Akhdro (on escha¬ 
tology, life after death). 2. Vel ( a , collection of gnans). 3. 
Bharam Gdvantri (story of creation). 4. Nav Chhugd (nine 
appeals to the Imam). 5. Hasna Puri (description of Para¬ 
dise). 6. Samvad Pir Hasan Kabtru 9 d-din wa Kdnipd Jogi 
(instructive story). 

Imdm Shdli : 1. Jannatpuri (translated in full further 
on, an instructive journey to Paradise). 2. Satvarni Mott 
(miracle stories about the Imams). 3. Naklank Gita (le¬ 
gends of the avatars of the Imams). 4. Jugeshvar Abdu-nd 
Gndn (Sufic). 5. Mur Gdvantri (story of creation). 6 . Parb 
Pdndav (story of the Pandavas). 7. Si Harfi (thirty moral 
rules). 8. Atharvedi Gdvantri (on the incarnations of the 
Deity). 9. Bavan Gdti (description of Hell). 10. Momen 
Clietwdni ,(stories of miracles of pirs , etc.). 

Nar Muhammad Shah, the son of Imamshah who was 
proclaimed to be an incarnation of the Imam. 1 . Satvarni 
(legendary history of the Fatimid Imams). 2. Satveni-ji 
Vel (on various rites, stories of Imams and pirs). 

Short gnans have been edited in six volumes or parts, 
each containing one hundred of these, and in addition, se¬ 
lections in groups of 25 or 50 have also been repeatedly 
printed. Sometimes groups of the gnans attributed to va- 
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rious saints have been printed, as has the Man liar, a collec¬ 
tion of qnans on the subject of asceticism, by Ghulam c Ali 
Shah whose grave is in Keyra, Ivachchh, and others. 

Almost all these have been printed in Bombay, in Guj- 
rati, both in the Gujrati script and in Khojki. It does not 
seem easy to ascertain how much is still omitted and has 
not been printed of the guans that may be found in manu¬ 
script. All this printed material, it may be hoped, will be 
critically revised, systematized, collated with the manuscripts 
which have not yet been destroyed, and a reliable and easily 
usable edition prepared. 

Here we may briefly review the works which have 
been wholly or partially translated in this volume. 

1. The Garbi Songs of Pir Shams . The cycle of the 
28 Garbis 1 attributed to the authorship of Pir Shams has 
been translated in full here. As it is easy to see, in reality 
it forms a continuous narrative into which instructive utte¬ 
rances of the saint have been fitted. The story, whether 
based on fact or fiction, relates the miraculous conversion 
of the people of Analvad (most probably the ancient town 
Anilvad in Gujrat, not far from the modern Ahmadabad) 
by Pir Shams. Arriving at the celebrations of the Norta, 
i.e., the nine days preceding the Hindu festival of Dasera, 
the saint mixes with the Shakti worshippers, engaged in 
the dances in honour of Mata Bhavani (a name of Shakti), 
dances with^ them, and sings his own songs, preaching the 
Satpanth doctrine. It is not easy to believe that the poems 
have been composed by the saint himself because it would 
be strange that lie should praise himself, quote his own 
words, and so forth. As the songs are in Gujrati, it is more 


1 The garbi is the wooden or masonry stand in the temple 
compound intended for holding lamps lit on certain festive 
occasions, accompanied with religious dancing, in honour of 
various deities. From this the name garbi is also applied to 
the religious songs which are sung on srch occasions. Tht 
term is used chiefly in Gujrat, and seems to be unknown in 
the Deccan. The songs of Pir Shams are called garbi , of course, 
quite conventionally : in fact, they should be called anti-garbt , 
as intended to oppose the original garbis. 
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than probable that they were composed at a much later 
period bv someone whose name has not been preserved. It 
is not so apparent why and how the story has been divided 
into 28 poems, each forming a separate item, with its own 
refrain. Apparently no clue exists as to the real date of its 
composition, and it would be not surprising if the cycle is 
really the product of a comparatively modern period of time. 

It is also impossible to ascertain just how far the doc¬ 
trine preached in the story really reflects the ideas of Pir 
Shams as a historical person. One may feel inclined to 
accept his name here being used arbitrarily, simply as that 
of' an early missionary of Satpanth in general. The* basic 
principles on which this propaganda rests are the same as 
in all other poems of this kind. They are the objection to 
idol worship, and generally Hinduistic theories, and an ap¬ 
peal to recognize Islam as the crowning phase of the peoples 
earlier beliefs, joining the Satpanth jam&t , congregational 
prayers, and belief in ‘All and his descendants the Imams 
as a collective last avatar of the Deity. 

2. Miracles of Pir Shams . These are extracts from lar¬ 
ger hagiological works dealing with the miracles of the an¬ 
cient Pits. Some of these, such as the story of the conver¬ 
sion of the tiger and pigeons, bear striking resemblence to 
similar Buddhist and Hinduistic stories. Others, such as 
the conversion of the Hindu pilgrims by making the holy 
Ganges to flow before them, belong to Indo-Muslim folk¬ 
lore. Such stories are in fact repeated probably about al¬ 
most every Indian Muslim saint of note. As a testimony 
substantial bundles of strings, supposed to be Brahmanical 
cords of the higher caste Hindus, are shown at shrines, such 
as those of Lai Shahbaz at Sehwan, Pirana, etc. The most 
miraculous fact in such miracles, however, is that these 
strings, exposed to the elements and believed to be centuries 
old, usually look quite fresh and new. The motif of the 
angry saint’s locking of the gates of the town seems to be 
rare. The story preserves valuable details such as the des¬ 
cent of the celestial cow to be milked for the communion of 
the new converts and the Pirs instructing the raja by wliis- 
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pering to him the “High Name”. The story of the revival 
of the dead boy is of a distinctly Sufic origin. Such revival 
figures in many darwish tales, usually with the use of the 
Arabic formula by which the hero effects the revival : quin 
bi-idhn-i and which has been omitted here obviously owing 
to the general ban on Arabic, but is plainly implied in 
further developments. 

3. The Fourteen Jewels of Pir Shams. Although it is 
impossible to prove it in either way, the impression is that 
it is highly improbable that these golden rules have any¬ 
thing to do with an ancient period. 

4. The Gnans. There are several hundred separate short 
poems to which preferably the term gnan is applied, al¬ 
though the same term is used in a wider sense, implying 
all kinds of the sacred Satpanth literature, just as Saran- 
jiim ol the Ali-ilahis. They are undoubtedly the product of 
collective genius, and the names of their authors are verv 
rarely known, as in no. 9, which seems to be perfectly ge¬ 
nuine, dating from the end of the XVIII century. Here a 
few specimens have been selected for the sake of their being 
associated with various pirs. Such association, as it seems, 
in the majority of cases is purely illusory, as the name of 
the saint is merely included for the author’s expression of 
his devotion to him. Such poems, as far as I could see, show 
predominantly moralizing tendency, and rarely possess the 
features which are lacking in others. 

5. Das Avatar. As mentioned above, in the Satpanth 
literature there are two versions of the work, the longer 
and the shorter one. Without proper study it is impossible 
to say what connection they have with their Sanskrit proto¬ 
types. The authorship is attributed to Pir Sadru’d-dln, and 
if the reference to “Shri Salam Shah” as the Imam of the 
time is genuine, and really refers to ‘Abdu’s-Salam Shah 
of Anjudan, who died in the end of the 1X/XV c., then it 
must he a fantasy. It is also strange that an eminent Sufic 
Pir such as Sadru’d-din should say that the mother of ‘Ali 
ibn Abi Talib was “Bibi Julika” (i.e. Zulaykha). Tradition 
is quite definite on this point, and gives her name as Fatima 
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bint Asad b. Hashim. The identification of Fatima, the 
daughter of the Prophet, with Shakti, probably is nothing 
but automatic parallelism : if according to these theories 
£ AH is the avatar of the Deity, Fatima, as his wife, should 
be an avatar of Shakti (the wife of Shiva). In this specimen 
only the tenth Avatar is translated, from the shorter ver¬ 
sion. 

6. So-Kiriya. Another work attributed to the author¬ 
ship of Pir Sadru’d-din, equally evoking doubts, is the col¬ 
lection of 100 moral and other advices to be followed by 
those who want to attain salvation. I could not discover 
whether there are versions of it in Multani or Sindhi, but I 
was lucky enough to trace a Marattlii version which is also 
published further on in this volume for the purpose of com¬ 
parison with this one, which is in Gujrati. Many questions 
arise at the perusal of this work. The first concerns the 
genuineness of the preface and epilogue, because they for 
the most part simply repeat what is already contained in 
the main work. These are the same vague and monotonous 
exhortations found in all gnans, and especially in the works 
of the type of the “Fourteen jewels'’ attributed to Pir 
Shams, mentioned above. 

It is hard to believe that at the time of Pir Sadru’d- 
-din, i.e. not later than the middle of the IX/XVc., so many 
prescriptions were needed referring to financial transactions. 
They form seven per cent of the whole lot. Some of these 
are rather strange, such as that which prohibits buying 
goods on credit or borrowing money. Surely rural followers 
had not much use for advice against forging money docu¬ 
ments, accepting as security for a loan something of doubt¬ 
ful origin, running away with someone’s money, creating 
difficulties in the payment of a debt, living on the earnings 
from usury, etc. All this would rather suggest the needs of 
a trading community in the town. The great majority of 
the advices are the usual moral precepts of being good, 
polite, faithful, etc. Comparatively few deal with family and 
social life. It is probably implied that these are regulated 
by old customs against which one is powerless to fight. 
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Some advices, such as that recommending avoidance of the 
sick, are noteworthy. Quite a number seem to be amazing : 
do not eat while walking; do not leave unconsumed food in 
the vessel from which one eats ; do not eat what is left by 
others: do not eat garlick and onions; do not disapprove of 
food prepared from corn, to mention only some. 

Some prohibitions are common with Hinduism, such as 
the selling of bones, or the animals which one keeps, or 
the 'wearing of cloth died with indigo. Music, dancing and 
theatrical performances are prohibited, although in Hindu¬ 
ism they are prohibited only to brahmacharyas (students of 
theology). Various other prohibitions are probably based on 
old magic beliefs. The most interesting, however, is the 
prohibition of chewing tobacco (which in fact forms a part 
of the pan which all Khojas eat). This prohibition, — 
unless it is a later interpolation, — as connected with to¬ 
bacco, could not have been introduced before at least the 
beginning of the XVHIth century, perhaps even much later, 
when the evil had spread considerably. Thus there is no 
(juestion of the authorship of Pit Sadru d-din. 

The Maratthi version, under the name of Skiksha-Patri , 
differs in the preamble and epilogue, testifying to the fact 
that these portions are not original. The text is almost iden¬ 
tical with the Gujrati version, and appears to be ascending 
to the same source. For the purpose of versification both 
versions are filled with what may be called the “metrical 
ballast , which, of course, is bound to differ with the lan¬ 
guage of the version. The appeals to the “ascetics”, “her¬ 
mits”, etc., by which ordinary people are meant, is nothing 
but a form of the hyperbolism with which this religious 
poetry is permeated. All this is striking for its primitive 
lack of systematization, absence of perspective and propor¬ 
tion. 

7. Jannatpuri. This Satpanthi parallel of Dante’s im¬ 
mortal poem, the Divina Com edict, is attributed to the au¬ 
thorship of Imam shah himself, but we have even reason to 
doubt the genuineness of this assertion. The principal rea¬ 
son is that Imamshah, the founder of the Gujrat branch of 
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the sect, a man of such 4 ‘steel” energy and consistence as 
he appears in the Jannatpuri , could not have written so ab- 
sentmindedly and incoherently. As we may see from the 
analysis of the work, it most probably is the result of re¬ 
peated renovation and alteration by a number of authors 
who paid little attention to what Imamshah himself had' said. 
Even if he wrote an account of his journey to Persia, no¬ 
thing remains of it. Someone in his moralizing zeal simply 
used the fact of Imamshah’s journey to Persia as a pretext 
for writing his own fantasy on Paradise and eschatology in 
general. 

It seems highly probable that Imamshah really travelled 
to Persia for the discussion of the community’s affairs. We 
have seen above (pp. 18-19) what the situation was with 
the growing revival of Shi‘ism and the decay of the Timu- 
rid power. This apparently also caused considerable changes 
in the policy of the Nizari Imams as is hinted in various 
contemporary sources. It is also probable that the disconti¬ 
nuation of the dynasty of the pirs in Uchchh might have 
been directly connected with changes in the general world 
situation. The remoteness of their see from headquarters 
made them in fact almost completly independent in their 
actions. The author of the Jannatpuri, whoever he may have 
been, is so full of this idea that he does not even raise the 
question of Imamshah asking for the investiture from the 
Imam, as the supreme lord. Instead, he simply asks him 
to permit him to go to Paradise to see his father, obviously 
because in the opinion of the author the appointment of 
the successor depended on the deceased pir only. 

In my paper on the sect of Imamshah in Gujrat I have 
already drawn the attention of students to the fact that, as 
it may appear, the custom was probably quite well esta¬ 
blished that the pirs were usually succeeded by their young¬ 
est sons. Tradition makes Imamshah the youngest son of 
Hasan Kabiru’d-din. It would be difficult to believe that 
all this fuss, including the journey to Heaven, was raised 
simply for the sake of a share in the inheritance of ordinary 
moveable or immoveable property. Obviously the “share ,, 
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meant the right of succession, or the headship in a sub¬ 
division of the see. It is unfortunate that we know nothing 
about the biographies of the pirs. The extraordinary insisten¬ 
ce of Irnamshah shows that he had a strong case, and we 
really see that he in fact is recognized as a ptr by various 
branches of the Satpanthis except for the Khojas who accept 
Taju’d-din, the brother of Hasan Kabiru’d-din. It is not 
impossible that Taju’d-din was appointed in accordance with 
the instructions of headquarters in Persia, contrary to local 
custom which by that time had already become well esta¬ 
blished, and Imamshah in reality found many supporters, 
to which fact the sentimental story with his expulsion from 
the jamdt-khdna perhaps alludes. 

The poem generally is full of strange gaps in the nar¬ 
rative which seems to be incoherent because the author 
forgets to mention essential matters while losing* himself 
m trivial details, whether deliberately or due to the lack of 
talent and experience. It may be admitted that probably 
much has been sacrificed to the established standard, lite¬ 
rary cliche , as in these stories of the sufferings of the saint, 
or his being unrecognized, the motif which appears in almost 
every second story about these saints. To the ordinary man 
it would appear absurd that a person who had undertaken a 
long, extremely difficult and dangerous journey to see the 
Imam, and having reached his destination, would not report 
himself, but play hide and seek with the employees of his 
master. In our sophisticated times all this seems so child¬ 
like, but probably appealed to the reader and devout admirer 
of the midle ages. We may admire the religious mentality 
for which the word of the pir , as the Jannatpuri is intended 
to be, entirely divorces the subject from all unalterable laws 
of logic, commosense and feeling of reality which are so 
completely disregarded in all these stories of miracles. 

Analysing the Jannatpuri simply as a literary produc¬ 
tion, we can see that its main part is the second, namely 
the description of Paradise, and the exhortations to piety 
which will help one to be admitted there. The first part, 
which is disproportionally long, and is filled with irrelevant 
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matters, is merely intended to explain how Imam shah had 
found an opportunity to visit and see the place, to make 
such fantastic experience natural and, if such a term may 
he applied to such matters, “realistic”. 

The story opens with the account of the happenings 
at the burial of Hasan Kabiru’d-din at Uchclih, when the 
disinherited son of the deceased, Imamshah, suddenly re¬ 
turns and presents his claims. As pointed out to me by Mr. 
P. V. Ivane, a specialist in Sanskrit literature who had kindly 
read through this translation, the situation closely resembles 
that of the son of Manu, familiar from various ancient Sans¬ 
krit works. In both cases compensation is derived, so-to- 
speak. from supernatural sources. The date of the event 
given in the poem, 1575 Samvat (i.e. 925 A.H. or 1519 A.D.) 
seems to be rather too late. From what we know about 
Imamshah he himself died about that date, after a long 
career in Gujrat. 

The “consolation gifts” from the dead body, in the 
form of a rosary and a piece of sugar, mentioned here, have 
not consoled the hero. The author does not take the trouble 
either to explain their symbolism or the reasons for the 
hero’s dissatisfaction with them. From the point of view 
of the logic of the story this is an important omission. But 
the author does not even mention the hero’s decision to 
go to Persia. For this reason the l eader only later on re¬ 
alizes why Imamshah goes to Sind. But the author, or one 
of the authors, finds great delight in reporting the hero’s 
trivial inconveniences caused by the rudeness and hostile 
attitude of the people in the villages that he visited, — a 
feature of life which is by no means extinct now. From 
the sloka 27 the action is apparently taking place in Persia. 
Imamshah arrives at a place called Bhom where he wants 
to have the diddr of the Imam, Nur Shah, as he is called, 
probably not by his real name, but a honorific title. It is 
needless to mention that there is no such place in Persia 
called Bhom. The nearest approach would be Bam, a town 
in the province of Kirman. As at that period the Imams 
perhaps were really connected with that province, probably 
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residing in Shahr-i Babak, there is nothing improbable in 
the suggestion that one of them might have stayed in Bam 
in some official capacity l . 

Here Imamshah applies to the servant of the Imam 
called mukhi Ghulam. But ghuldm itself means servant, and 
is used in personal names only in combinations such as 
Ghulam c All, G. Husayn, G. Nabi, etc. Very interesting 
details of this contact are noteworthy. The Imam, receiving 
the report of the arrival of a Khoja pilgrim asking for the 
didar, tells his servant to put him up and provide necessary 
food. We may note how the servant does this. He sits down, 
sews a scull-cap, goes to the market, sells it, and by the 
money thus earned buys some food which he brings to the 
guest. It is not clear whether this detail is meant to em¬ 
phasise the poverty of the Imam. The absence of any hy¬ 
perbolic mention of the beauty of his palace, or something 
on these lines, may suggest that this really was so. 

The didar is further on described in appropriate words 
which, as Mr. Kane points out (sloka 45 sqcp), strikingly re¬ 
mind one of the Xlth chapter of the Gita. The religious 
mind of the author passed over the most important discus¬ 
sions which the hero probably had with the Imam. He 
merely pursues his basic theme, of the persistent claims of 
the disinherited hero for his “share”, and makes him fol- 
even to Heaven. As if the Imam has no say 
Imamshah merely asks him to let him go 
claim that “share”. The Imam gives the 


low his father 
in the matter 
to Heaven to 


necessary permission, and the hero goes there. Strangely, 
in order to go to heaven he goes first to a cave. The absent- 
minded author, having brought Imamshah to his father, 
forgets all about the purpose of his extraordinary journey, 


well 


1 As is 
‘All, was in 
the end of the 
first Agha Khaji 
actually lived 
except as an o 
in their seaso 
with much mist 


fa: 


-known, one of the latter Imams, AbtiT-Hasan 
t for a period the governor of Kirm&n towards 
XII/XVIII c. Still later, his descendant, the 
n, Hasan-‘Alf Shah, alsj occupied the post, and 
Bam. The latter is a town of no importance 
jitpost against the turbulent Baluchi tribes which 
migrations often threaten settled population 
:hief. 
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and makes him merely ask for the keys of Paradise, thus 
implying that the pits themselves were not in Paradise. 

The author absent-mindedly forgets to mention whether 
Imamshah has generally attained the aim of his journey, 
or explain the reasons for the failure. For him all this is 
merely a pretext to explain his theory of the magnificent 
reward prepared for the pious in Paradise which is described 
in terms intended to evoke the maximum of admiration. The 
hero, Imamshah, visits it, — using the modern parlance — 
merely as a tourist, out of curiosity. During his journey 
on earth in Persia he cannot recollect anything, even the 
name of the place in which he had the privilege of the 
didd/r; here he shows himself as a keen observer. Various 
details deserve mention. 

He begins from what may be termed the Purgatory 
t aloha 71) and mentions that Hindu souls, if piously acting, 
will reach the sixth heaven, but later on will fall down, 
and their good actions will not help them, *— why and 
how, it is not explained. In slokas 75-97 the author, or a 
later interpolator, inserts a short account of the history of 
Satpanth, apparently quite unconnected with the narrative, 
and based on vague legends rather than on facts. 

The xYrab of the desert pictured Paradise primarily as 
a garden, fresh and well supplied with water. The author, 
an Indian accustomed to living amongst rich vegetation, 
only incidentally mentions the garden, but devotes all at¬ 
tention to the buildings with which he covers Paradise. 
All these are made of precious metals and stones. The Arab 
dreamt of black-eyed hurries with virgin breasts, ever re¬ 
maining virgins. The Indian poet does not care about their 
eyes or anatomy, but about their dress and ornaments. He 
is accurate enough to mention that the share of every pious 
man is “about fifty” of them. Moreover lie is so obser¬ 
vant that he even informs us about their social standing : 
four times four of them (i.e. 16) are the daughters of god¬ 
desses (why not of gods ?) (sloka 127). In the next sloka it 
is also said that “those who will get fifty hurries will have 
Divine princes born by them”. These hurries, or Apsaras 
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of Hindu mythology, are in these descriptions plainly mo¬ 
delled on temple hierodulas, devadasis. The author even 
gives a detailed description of the bed, of course of the most 
gorgeous quality,, which forms a part of their professional 


outfit. 


Finishing 


with the hurries, the author proceeds with 


other attractions of Paradise in the form of an astrono¬ 


mical number 


of castles, each with turrets, similarly of as¬ 


tronomical dimensions. 

Strangely, the poet makes Imamshah more precise in 
his account of the return journey (si. 141 sqq.). He gra¬ 
dually descends from Heaven to his native Uchchh, return¬ 
ing to his mother, via the Hindu Paradise, the Mount Meru. 

Such inconsistency of subject, various additions which 
hit the eye, and concentration on religiously instructive 
matters leaves very little room for doubt that a long and 
complex process of gradual alterations took place. Most 
probably the 

Imamshah hi nself, suffered at the hands of various adapt- 
ators. How precious w^ould have been such an original 
and unpretentious account of the journey to Persia by an 
intelligent Ivhoja traveller of the end of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury if it had been preserved in the community ! 






II. 


SOME SPECIMENS OF SATPANTH 
LITERAT URE. 

Translated by Vali Mahomed N. Hooda. 

I. The Garbi Songs. 

Garbi No. 1. 

1. 0, believers, know that Pir Shams is the Guru from the 

beginning (of time) who manifested himself in many 
ages. 

2. Once he arrived, in his wandering, in the village of Anal- 

vad where many Hindus resided. 

3. There were many Hindu temples and shrines, chiefly 

dedicated to the goddess Mata Bhavani 1 . 

4. When the Pir arrived, the Hindus were celebrating the 

days of Norta 2 , dancing in a ring and singing songs 
in praise of the goddess. 

5. It was the night of the first of Aso Shud, and all were 

busy with dancing and singing the first garbi 3 in 
praise of Mata Bhavani. 

6. There were thirty-six learned men who recited the re¬ 

ligious tradition (concerning the festival), and, surely, 
500 actors who enacted the events in theatrical per¬ 
formances. 

7. Guru-ji went there, and began to listen silently to all 

that they were reciting. 

8. In the wild dance and loud singing they displayed great 

adoration for their idols. 


1 Mata Bhavani is one of the names of Shakti. 

2 See above, p. 44. 

3 Explained above, page 44. 




0. At last Pir Shams, becoming angry, himself went into 
the ring and began to dance. 

10. Gum-ji began to sing the songs of Knowledge (Gnan ), 
and the Hindus were astonished to hear these. 

Garbi No. 2. 

1. “We are joyful to-day, serving Sat Gur ! 1 

2. Do not commit a mistake, 0, you ignorant people, un¬ 

derstand the real wisdom ! 

3. These temples and idols are a thing of the past. Why 

do you want to remain in the wheel of re-births ? 

4. Serve the Sal Gur , him who possesses the Divine Light 

(Amoar). 

5. You will be rewarded if you pay the tithes always accu¬ 

rately. 

6. True ascetics, living according to the rules of Sat Panth, 

will reign 1 2 . 

7. Nothing can be achieved by dancing, even if you dance 

day and night. 

8. These idols of stone are scarecrows, they will never utter 

a word. 

9. Why are you so foolish ? Cannot you realize that these 

idols are manufactured by man ? 

.10. Is there any deity in this garbi : ! Is the goddess Bhavani 
present there ? 

II . Divinity is in the person of Brahama, all your gods live 
there. 

12. These figures (idols) which you from your childhood re¬ 

gard as gods, are not the Deity. 

13. You will earn good fruits for your faith if you believe 

in ‘All, the Manifestation of the True Deity. 

14. Then only will all your sins be forgiven, and you will 

be blessed !” 


1 Sat Gur here obviously means the Imam. 

2 The expression “to reign", especially in Paradise, where 
there obviously cannot be place for rulers and ruled, appa¬ 
rently means nothing .beyond “living as princes, in royal style”. 
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15. The crowd did not follow the Sat Gur, though he so 
clearly announced to them these truths, 

1G. They listened to what he said, and replied : 

17. “Come here also the next night, and let us again dance 

together”. 

18. Ptr Shams recited this, urging the people to take heed 

of his words. 


Garbi No. 3. 

1. The Guru came the next night, and took part in their 

dances. 

2. He uttered sweet words in a nectar-like language. 

3. “0, my friends !” —said he, — “listen to me ! Act 

wisely ! 

4. Take my word that all these figures (idols) are merely 

deception. 

5. Carefully ponder over this, and you will see that these 

are merely stones. 

6. You must with sincere faith devote yourselves to God 

the Creator (Sirjanhar). 

7. To Him who created the four kinds of beings, giving 

them life, 

8. To Him who manifested Himself through all ages, ful¬ 

filling the hopes of His devotees. 

9. He saved the great devotee Bukha Mugat, 1 absolving him 

from his religious vows. 

10. He upheld the honour of Gotern 2 by reviving his wife. 

11. He gave a strong kingdom to Hhruva 3 4 who attained 

great glory. 

12. He saved Prehalad, 1 the prince, by bursting a pillar. 

and manifesting Himself from it. 

1 The name of an ancient ascetic. 

2 the name of an ancient ascetic who was cursed. His wife 
was turned into stone. 

3 Dhruva is the mythological name for the polar star. For 
the myths connected with it see D., 91. 

4 Prnhlad, Prehelad, fPelaj, etc., is the name of a myth ; cal 
king, see D., 238-9. The bursting of the pillar refers to a mi¬ 
racle of Vishnu. 
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13. He then killed Haranakans, tearing him with His 

claws \ 

14. He saved king Harishchand by stretching out a helping 

hand to him. 1 2 

15. He was surely present in the age of Duvaperyug and 

saved Pandavas. 3 

16. He will save the twelve crores of the righteous and faith¬ 

ful. 

17. Then He 'will save innumerable believers at the end of 

Kaliju. g.” 

18. With these words Pir Shams invited the people to follow 

the right Path. 

Garbi No. 4. 

1. Guru-ji came and every night entertained them (the 
Hindus) with his songs of the Knowledge ( gnan ). 

*2. But the ignorant people could not follow him, and his 
words fell upon deaf ears. 

3. Guru-ji then addressed them, speaking benevolently : 

“Listen to me, friends ! 

4. Why do you attend all these silly performances ? Do you 

not understand that all this is futile ? 

5. In your worship you must invoke the name of Naklan 

ki, 4 the Lord of the Time ! 

6. He who fixed the skies, arsha (i.e. c arsli ), the kurash 

(burst, throne of God), and created everything. 

7. Verily, He created the sun and the moon, the wind and 

water. 

8. You will be purified if you act righteously. 


1 Reference to the fourth avatar of Vishnu. 

2 Harishchandra (see D., 118-9), a mythical king, one of 
the heroes mentioned in the Mahabharata. Vishnu saves him 
from the funeral pyre when he wished to commit suicide. 

3 Dvapar yug is the third yug which lasted 864.000 years. 

4 Naklank or Naklanki, “stainless”, perfectly pure, is 
apparently a rendering of the Ar. ma'sum, the usual epithet 
of the imams. 
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9. You know nothing about the Right Path, your hearts 
are filled with falsehood. 

10. Better keep away from falsehood and fraud. 

11. You must act in accordance with the precepts of the 

religion of Guru Brahamaji. 

1*2. His name is the Light of Muhammad, the last of the 
Apostles of God. 

13. You should always invoke his name, you must believe 

in Mawla Murtada c All. 

14. Plis name, as the Imam at present (hajar jomu, i.e. 

liddir jama) is Shah Nizari 1 . 

15. The Imams are from His Light (Anwar) that will remain 

eternally in this world. 

16. Listen to me ! This is the True Knowledge, and you 

should devote yourselves to :it. 

17. You will attain your goal by doing this, and will enter 

Paradise .’ 9 

IS. With these words Pir Shams admonished the people to 
be accurate in paying the tithes. 

Garbi No. 5. 

1. “You will be filled with Divine Light if you drink the 
Divine nectar day and night. 

*2. Your sins and retribution for these will disappear, your 
minds will be purified. 


1 In the original it is plainly “Nizari”, not Nizhr, and 
therefore must be translated by the “Nizhri Imam”. To me 
such reference to the Imam seems utterly strange, because it 
presupposes familiarity with the other branch of the Imams, 
the MustaTian. As far as I could ascertain, the gnans never 
go into such minute historical details, and reference to the 
split is only contained in some later works, based on Muslim 
historical literature (which they lavishly mix with legend and 
fiction) as the Satveni-ji Vel. If this is to be understood as 
simply a reference to the name of the Imam at the time of the 
real author or translator, it must be Nizar of Kahak who, 
according to the inscription on his tombstone, w r as buried in 
1134/1722. C.f. the suspicious reference to Kahak in the Garbi 
no. IK, slolta 12, and footnote on p. 75. 
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3. Listen to this promise, listen to it, and believe in it ! 

4. Otherwise you will be separated from the righteous, if you 

do not act in this way. 

5. Those who turn a deaf ear to these precepts are misled. 

6. Why should you lose this life, of a human being ? You 

will never regain it. 

7. You should act according to religious rules, seeing that 

the unbelievers have lost the Right Path. 

8. If you act righteously, you will enter Paradise. 

9. Know the right Path of the Truth ! The unbelievers 

have been driven away from it. 

10. Those who have acquired reliable knowledge of its real 

meaning have been rewarded. 

11. Listen to these admonitions which are like precious ru¬ 

bies. 

12. Proceed along the Path with all caution, do not stray 

from it now and again. 

13. c ‘Lance” in the company of the righteous, keeping your 

minds pure and clean. 

14. Give up fraud and mischief, — this will bring you good 

fruits. 

15. You must certainly behave righteously, with your hearts 

full of love and affection. 

16. Join the Truth in a right way, put your faith in a right 

religion. 

17. Worship sincerely the True Guiding Light manifested 

in the person of Shah Qasim Shah, 1 the Lord of the 
Time ! ” 

18. This has been recited by Pir Shams, and if you act ac¬ 

cordingly, you will harvest good fruits ! 


1 Qasim Shah (the First) was, according to the traditional 
sequence of succession, the Imam who succeeded Shamsu’d- 
-din, the son of Ruknu’d-din Kh&rsh&h. There was, however, 
another Q&sim Shah, the father of Ahu’l-Hasan 'A1 i of Kirmm, 
who apparently flourished in the second half of the XII/XYIII c. 
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Garbi No. 6. 

1. ‘ ‘Nectar light is showered ! Contemplate the beauty of 

the nature ! 

2. Have two pairs, four, strong oxen, and firmly hold their 

reins in thy hand. 1 

3. When the field has been ploughed, leave the rest in the 

hands of the Guru ! Take then a rosary into* thy hand ! 

4. Plough the field of religious duties, sow the seeds of 

worship ! 

5. Remove the hindrance of sin and keep thy mind awake. 

6. Cut up the root of a sinful act by purifying thy mind. 

7. Always weed out the useless grass, and fence the lield 

with the sorrow of separation (from God). 

8. If the tiger of Truth guards thy crops, how r can birds 

damage it ? 

9. Keep company with righteousness and love, be devout to 

God. 

10. Then thy field will be abundant, yielding plentiful crops 

for ever. 

11. Always remaining righteous, thou wilt reap the harvest. 

12. Make thy vigilance as a barn-yard, filling it from one 

end to the other. 

13. Thou shouldst thrash it with the oxen of righteousness, 

and store the ever-lasting wealth. 

14. Load the cart w r ith the precepts given by the Guru , 

and preserve these in the granary of thy heart. 

15. Do not commit theft by cutting down what should be 

paid in tithes. 

JG. Playing this game day and night, thou wilt reign as a 
lord in bliss. 

17. Thou wilt reap a Good Harvest if thou worshipest God 

lovingly.’* 

18. With these words Pir Shams appeals to people to live 

with each other in sincere friendship. 


1 Agricultural similes seem to be much used in the gnans , 
especially the expression “Good Harvest”, which means salva¬ 
tion, as in the sloka 17 further on. 
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Garbi No. 7. 

1. “Dance day and night, and then blissfully reign in Pa- 

radise ! 

2. May God seal your hearts with vigilance for ever ! 

3. Ion should reap the Good Harvest in this world, living 

happily. 

4. Your laces will shine in Paradise where you will abide 

eternally. 

5. Follow the Scriptures and hold firm the gnans of the 

Guru in your hearts. 

6. Hold the goad of thy reason in thy hand, and do not * 

turn back, even if risking thy head. 

7. When thou art trained how to sacrifice thy head, thou 

wilt not fear the sword. 

S. Why are you again and again returning to this world 
in the wheel of re-birth ? 

9. 0, beautiful princes, why are you tied to this world ? 

10. 1 he reading of the holy Scriptures 1 without the know¬ 

ledge of the Lord is just as futile as trying to raise 
a crop without seeds. 

11. This only produces fire and embers and bunches of 

poisonous grass. 

12. The people who do not follow a spiritual guide are 

swindlers and impostors. Why should you keep their 
company ? 

13. The Scriptures (Puran) and Yeds are the seat ( thanak ) 

of the Guru , do not neglect them. 

14. My Lord is coining to Jambudip 2 because it is virgin 

soil (never ploughed before). 

15. How often do you stray from the right Path, separa¬ 

ting yourselves from the caravan that is marching to 
the Goal ! 

16. Those who remain behind are plundered by brigands. 

They waste their time in worldly preoccupations. 

1 By the term “scriptures” the Puranas are meant. 

2 Jambudip, i.e. Jambu-dvipa (see D., 132), is one of the 
seven divisions of the earth of Hindu cosmology. India forms 
a part of it 
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17. Always guard the precepts of the Guru in your hearts. 

The right Path is as narrow as the edge of a sword. 

18. Meditate over the commandments of the Guru , again 

and again, with full faith and devotion/' 

19. Listen to these words of Pir Shams, and sincerely believe 

in them ! 


Garbi No. 8. 

1. “Utter the jap, the Name of God, day and night, visit 
the prayer hall ! 

*2. Those who meditate over the Deity are as if immersed 
in nectar. 

3. Meditation over the Deity may be so deep that it cannot 

be interrupted. 

4. When deep in meditation, one feels as if music is play¬ 

ing, he will always feel that “I” and “He" are one 
and the same. 

5. When the Deity fills one, how can lie be had ? 

6. When his meditation becomes much concentrated, he 

becomes filled with Divine Light. 

7. This cannot be achieved by the ignorant who merely 

read the sacred scriptures (. Puran ) without under¬ 
standing the true meaning of their contents. 

8. 0, those inquisitive ! Try this, if you can, but be care¬ 

ful about your minds ! 

9. (If you attain this), you will conquer the whole of the 

Universe, because His Light shines everywhere. 

10. Realize that this would be cheap, even if you lose your 

heads in acquiring Divinity. 

11. You will receive such reward if you acted righteously 

in your former existences. 

12. If you are brave men, you must fight ahead, never 

turning back even though threatened with mortal 
danger. 

13. Love your Guru with your whole heart ! 

14. Your immortal field will bring you then the harvest 

that you will be glad to reap. 
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15. 0, believers ! Pick up these diamonds of advice, why 

should you walk to and fro idly ! 

16. If you concentrate on devotion, you will be rewarded. 

17. 0, brother, do not secretly steal by not paying the 

tithes. 

18. Use books, and acquire clear knowledge of the world. 
]9. 0, believers, you will attain salvation if you remain 

active and with your mindsi awake. 

20. Ponder carefully over the commandments given by the 

Guru . Why roam about, straying from the right 
Path ? 

21. Those who acted in accordance with the precepts of the 

Guru, have acquired immortality. 

22. Believe in me sincerely,’ — so says Plr Shams. 

Garbi No. 9. 

1. “As the wasp, misled and erring in judgment, — 

2. — 0, my soul, why hast thou committed such a mis¬ 

take ? — 

3. has burnt its body in a fire, 

4. so anyone will lose everything who commits an error. 

5. Many have got safely across the ocean of their lives. 

6. In what way will you get through ? 

7. There will be no rafts, no ships lor you there, 

8. you will receive no weight to balance these. 

9. You must build up a bridge to Truth. 

10. Only religion will help you to get safely across the 

ocean of your lives. 

11. The Guru will accompany you as a guide, 

12. and in this way you will safely cross the ocean of your 

lives. 

13. Those who were light got safely over it. 

14. Those who had loads over their heads were drowned. 

15. There may be no shops, no merchants, 

16. no trades, no traders. 

17. There may be no sisters or brothers, 

18. there may be no father, no mother, 
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19. you will have to be alone. 

20. Then have some righteousness with j^ou.” 

21. Pir Shams advises this, 

22. let charity and good deeds be with you ! 

Garlri No. 10. 

1. Pir Shams has shown the Eight Path while singing 

these “Garbis.” 

2. Those who recognize the Lord ol* the Time acquire im¬ 

mortality. 

3. The Guru has guided every one to the Right Path, 

instructing him. 

4. Pie explained the inner meaning of the Yeds and ancient 

sacred books. 

5. Dancing and singing around the qarbi, he revealed the 

mysteries of the Coran. 

6. Playing as a real actor, he recited the precious words. 

7. He first described the four Kalaps 1 and the creation of 

the Universe. 

8. He then explained the actions of Brahama at the time, 

and the creation of the four Yugs. 2 

9. All was created from the Light of Vishnu through his 

yawn. 

10. Numberless creations, something like eight crores of 

them, came into existence through the cause of the 
Universe (Brahm). 

11. Pie created the Illusion (Mava) of the four Yugs, by 

whom all the creations became bewitched. 

12. She, Maya, committed the first fraud, and pursued 

Rukhi. 3 

1 Kaiap is Sanskr. Kalpa (iD., 145), “a day and night of 
Brahm A, lasting 4,320 millions years”. Brahma is the pir, or 
guru. 

“ Vugs (D., 381) are four, each lasting an “astronomical” 
period, and the last is the Kali-yug, in which we are at present. 
In the gnans the word sometimes appears as “vug”, and some¬ 
times as “jug”. 

3 Rukhi, bewitched by Maya, failed to recognize Vishnu, 
and was therefore punished (not in D.) 
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13. Those negligent have lost their path, being bewitched 

by her in Ivali-yug. 

14. After that in the age of the first Kalap the people of 

Jaksh were created. 1 

15. The Lord of that age Himself gave them a religion and 

His commandments. 

16. The Guru Shams surely was present at that time in the 

form of Brahm. 

17. He performed the ceremony of Paval 2 the drinking of 

the sacred water, purifying the devotees by it. 

18. “You also faithfully drink Paval now,” — says Pir 

Shams. 


Garbi No. 11. 

1. “If you faithfully drink the Paval (sacred water), you 

will reap a Good Harvest. 

2. You will be saved as were the 99 crores of the Jaksha 

who attained immortality. 

3. Or the 55 crores of the Meghmal, 3 who also reached 

their goal in a like way. 

4. Or the 32 crores of the Banners, 4 who also attained sal¬ 

vation. 

5. Or the 33 crores of the devtas, gods, who were also 

saved, reaping the Good Harvest in the same way. 

6. After these, at the time of the four Ghadis, and of the 

last Kalap, pious souls reached their goal. 

7. There were five crores of the souls with Prehlad who 

worshiped Narsingh. 5 


1 Jaksh, Sanskr. Yaksha, are supernatural beings like 
the Jinn (see D. 373.) 

2 About paval cf. above, pp. 36-38. 

Megh, Sanskr. megha , means cloud. Meghmal = megha- 
mala means “necklace of the clouds”, which may refer to clouds 
in general, or also to lightning. Apparently some supernatural 
beings, residing in the clouds, are here in view. 

1 Kinners, Kinnars, are supernatural beings, the celectial 
musicians, in the form of men with horses’ heads (D., 158). 

5 Narsinh is one of the avatars of Vishnu. 
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8. There were seven crores of souls wiih Harishchandra, 

saved by Ramchandra. 1 

9. In the same way Shri Buddha saved nine crores of souls 

with the Pandav princes. 

10. King Yudhisthir 2 was heir prince, and all of them 

were saved by (in) his name. 

11. In these ages of Kalijug twelve crores of souls of the 

righteous and faithful 

12. will be saved by Pir Sadru’d-din himself. 

13. They are the devotees of the Apostle of God, Muham¬ 

mad by name, and of ‘All, the Incarnation of the 
Deity. 

14. Whoever follows the Sat Pant-h, will surely be saved 

in these last ages. 

15. They will all partake of the Paval drink and pay tithes. 

16. Whoever acts according to the forty commandments 

will meet Anant. 

17. They will be blessed in Paradise, and will receive im¬ 

mortality. 

18-19. Seventy one forefathers on their fathers’ and mo¬ 
thers’ sides will accompany them in Paradise. 

20. Those who worship the idols, false gods, will be settled 

in Hell.” 

21. So says Pir Shams, inviting the dancers to join the 

Truth. 


Garbi No. 12. 

1. “Beware, beware, o, keen and intelligent people ! 

2. 0, good, righteous men, dance with untarnished joy ! 

3. Give up folly, avarice, fraud, 

4. Remember the Almighty God ! 

5-6. You will not attain union with God so long as you 
adore and worship idols. 

7. These garbis and Bhavanis are all futile, 


1 A king celebrated for his piety who lived at the time of 
tlie seventh avatar (see D., 118-9). 

2 Legendary king, the eldest of the Pandavas, famous for 
his piety (see D., 878-389). 
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8. These lights are merely handfuls of deception. 

9. 0, ye, humble ones ! What will you attain bv dancing 

in this way ? Only fatigue and exhaustion ! 

1U. Do not keep your hearts in such delusive intoxicat. 

11. You do all this merely [to get livelihood. 

12. You are revelling in falsehood and debauchery. 

13. l r ou must worship the Lord of the Time whose name is 

Kasam (Qasim) Shah. 1 

14. If you act according to his commandments, you will 

go to Paradise. 

15-16. You must believe in the truth of the Sat Panth, and 
worship the true and mighty Lord of the Time.” 
17-18. By uttering these admonitions, Pir Shams opened 
the locked hearts of those participating in the dances. 

Garbi No. 13. 

J. The Gur-ji came to the seventh night’s dance, and 
danced with great pleasure. 

2. All the residents of the city came together, and danced 

with the Guru . 

3. Pir Shams gladly recited the principles of the true 

knowledge to them. 

4. Asking every one to listen, he recited to them the story 

of Eaten yug. 2 

o. “At the time of the Eaten yug there will come to¬ 
gether 99 crores of the Jaksh . and also the people of 
Megh. 

6. There will come together, with great joy, the 32 crores 

of Kinners. 

7. Thirty three crores of the Divine ascetics will welcome 

the Lord and the Gur. 

8. King Prehelad with five crores of immortal ascetics 

will also come. 


1 See above, note on p. 60. 

2 It is not clear which yug is meant here, as this name 
is not used in Sanskrit works. Apparently it is the last yua. 
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9. King Harishchandra with his jamats will be seen crav¬ 
ing for the mercy of the Lord. 

10. There will be princes Pandava with 9 crores, enjoying 

great happiness. 

11. Pir Sadru’d-din with twelve crores of his followers will 

also be there. 

12. Pir Hasan Kabiru'd-din, with an ariant (endless) num¬ 

ber of crOres, who lived in accordance with the Veds 
will be also seen there. 1 

13. There will also come all the 125,000 of the Apostles 

of God. 2 

14. All the Husaynites, shining with Divine Light, will be 

present.” 

15. All present were struck w)ith wonder when listening to 

the description of the Eaten yug. 

16. None of them could follow the hidden meaning of the 

Guru's action, all stood dumbfounded in confusion. 

17. Then all present at the garbi greeted him loudly and 

began to rejoice in their festivities. 

18. The whole night passed in uproarious rejoicing, and the 

people only dispersed when day had dawned. 

19. The news spread all over the city, was vividly discuss¬ 

ed, and all the people anxiously awaited for the next 
occasion. 

20. Pir Shams says : “I danced my part that evening.” 

Garbi No. 14. 

1. Pir Shams says : “0, you, careless people ! How will 

you get through the world in safety ? 

2. You will attain communion with the Deity (Sirjanhar) 

only when you suppress your love for idols. 

3. O, you, careless people, do not needlessly suffer in the 

wheel of re-birth ! Follow the beliefs of the Sat 
Panth. 

1 Note that the pirs , who according to tradition lived long 
after pir Shams, appear here to be mentioned by him. Appa¬ 
rently such instances of anachronism do not attract the aitei*- 
tion of readers. 

2 Cf. above, p. 23. 
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4. 0, you, careless people, expiate your former sins by 

abandoning idols. 

5. 0, you, careless people, give up worshipping the god¬ 

dess Bhavani, and worship ‘All, the incarnation of 
God ! 

6. 0, you, careless people, drink of the pure sacred water, 

and behave according to the commandments of the 
religion. 

7. 0, you, negligent people, believe in the Light of Ka- 

sam (Qasim) Shah, who is'the dl-i Imam, 1 the lord 
of the ages of Kali-jug. 

8. 0, you, careless people, open your locked hearts, and 

see the centre through which you will attain salva¬ 
tion. 

9. 0, you, careless people, Salam Shah is He who pos¬ 

sesses the Divine Light (anwdr), you must recognize 
him as the Imam (Nar). 

10. 0, you, careless people, I myself, Pir Shams, have 

come here, as a ray from liis light. 

11. I have come to fulfill the promises given to you, and 

you must also keep your word. 

1*2. 0, you, careless people, whoever listens to our words 
and follows our commandments, he will reign in 
Paradise. 

13. 0, you, careless people, these ages of Kali-jug are the 
wrestling place for the last contest, — beware ! 

11- 0, you, careless people, persevere in believing in the 
religion of Sat Panth ! 


1 About Qasim Shah cf. above, p. 60. The term dl-i Imdm , 
obviously taken from Persian, originally means “the family of 
the Imam”, but here is used in the sense of the Ismaili term 
‘itrat, or dhurriyya. It does not mean the family but the line 
of the Imams in their legitimate succession. It is interesting 
that further on, in the same poem, sloka 9, the author refers 
to another Imam, Salam Sh&h, obviously intended as the suc¬ 
cessor of Qasim Shah, It is not easy to understand the menta¬ 
lity of the author : if Q&sim Shah is named the Imam of the 
time, then how can the followers at the same time recognize 
Salam Shah as an Imam ? 
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15. 0, you, careless people, you will never attain salvation 

by worshipping what is untrue. I am telling you the 
truth. 

16. 0, you, careless people, be careful, this is the end of 

the period of Ivali-jug, worship God, the Almighty 
(Sarengpran ). 

17. 0, you, careless people, be careful ! If you are really 

circumspect, then take a drink of the Pure Water 
(nirmal nir , knowledge).’’ 

18. 0, you, careless people ! These verses are composed 

and recited by Pir Shams. 

Garbi No. 15. 

1-2. “O, you, negligent people ! Listen to me : why do 
you want only fall the victim of the! wheel of re-birth? 
3-4. Now there will be neither an Eleventh Manifestation 
of the Deity, nor the fifth yug after Kali-vug. 

5. The Guru and the Lord of the Time (Nar) are present 

now in this world. 

6. He directed the people to the manifestation of the 

Deity in man. 

7. O, ray companions, recognize the Lord of the Time ! 

8. If you fail in this, you will fail to recognize the Creator, 
9-10. and you will repent for your foolishness when all 

will be tried.” 

11-12. The Guru warns the dancers : “do not move in 
your dance senselessly. 

13-14. You will attain happiness when you recognize 
the Guru , then you will enter Paradise. 

15-16. We have fulfilled our promises by having conveyed 
to you this message.” 

17-18. Pir Shams has fulfilled his promise by manifesting 
(parvariya) himself here in the ages of Kali. 

Garbi No. 16. 

1. On the eighth night of the month the inhabitants of 
the town came out, and saw all their friends dancing. 
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2. The Guru-ji recited sweet words, and the whole gather¬ 

ing listened. 

3. The Guru recited words sweet as nectar (< amrat ), nar¬ 

rating the story of the beginning of the Universe 
and of the early ages. 

4. He told of the creation of the world, of the sky, winds 

and water. 

5. After this the four kinds of born creatures and eighteen 

kinds of plants were created. 

6. Then Adam, the great-grandfather of humanity, the 

incarnation of Ishawar, was created from the Light 
of the Deity. 1 

7. First of all He created the Panj Tan-i Pdk from His 

light. 2 

8. The religion of the Sat Panth was founded from that 

day for those who know the mystery. 

9. Those who obey the orders of the Mukhi and of the 

assembly cf the faithful earn forgiveness for their 
sins. 

10. The assembly (ghat) of the faithful possesses unlimited 

power (to remit sins), it is a ray from the Divine 
Light. 

11. There are present in it the Jaksh, Meghas, Banners, and 

33 crores of gods, spiritually. 

12. The saints ( oliya , i.e. awbiyd ’) spread their spiritual 

light in the assembly of the faithful. 

13. The Guru and the Lord of the Time are also present 

spiritually (invisibly), spreading their Light in the 
assembly of the faithful. 

14. The Creator Himself is (invisibly) present in the ghat , 

filling it with His Light. 


1 Hinduism, as is known, knows no Adam. Thus the 
author here follows Islamic belief, but obviously to reconcile 
Hinduistic outlook he at once mentions that Adam was the 
incarnation of Ishavar, i.e. Ishvar, supreme Deity. 

2 The Panj Tan-i Pdk , i.e. the Five Pure ones, are, as is 
well known, Muhammad, ‘All, F&tima, Hasan and Husayn. 
Thus l Ali is included amongst those who were created from the 
Divine Light of Ishavar. 
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15. Such is the Path of Salvation in the ghat. Only those 

who know it can attain it. 

16. None of those who are pre-occupied with matters of 

this world can know it. They abide in ignorance. 

17. 0, those who want to know ! Come forth, and under¬ 

stand what the Guru says. 

18. 0, you, foolish people ! Do not miss an opportunity to 

understand it when the Guru himself discloses the 
mystery/* 

19. Pir Shams himself recites these words of knowledge, 

dispelling darkness from people’s minds. 

Garbi No. 17. 

1. Ma 1 ! Pir Shams himself steps into the dance! By the 

order of Ivasain (Qasim) Shah, the Lord of the Time! 

2. Wandering through twenty four countries, he, the great 

pir, as a bridegroom himself enters the dance, Ma 2 ! 
(Refrain). 

3. He first went to the city of Chinab 3 4 where he preached 

to the queen Surja-De. (Refrain). 

4. Then he want to the Mount Meru 1 where he saw many 

wonders that had no end. (Refrain). 

5. Then he came to the city of Unch. 5 He, the progeny 

of the Apostle of God, himself steps into the dance ! 
(Refrain). 

6. He made horns grow on the head of Bavdin (Baha’u’d- 

din) in punishment for his wrongful action against 
him. (Refrain). c 

1 Md means mother, .but the word is often used as simply 
an exclamation of excitement. 

2 Why “bridegroom” ? Does not this refer to the secret 
rites of the Shakti worship alluded to above, p. 38 ? 

3 The names of the cities, queens and kings are here ob¬ 
viously purely imaginary. Chenab, as is known, is the name 
of a river. 

4 Mount Meru is the Hindu Paradise (see D., 208). 

5 Unch or Onch obviously is the modern Uchchh, now in 
Bahavalpur state, about 80 miles from Multan. 

c Bah&’u’d-din ZakariyA MultAni, the famous Sufi, died 
in 6G5/12G6. His mausoleum is a landmark in Multan. Stories 
are narrated about his disputes with “Shams Tabrez”. 
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7. Many miracles were shown by the Guru-ji , he even 

returned a dead man to life. (Refrain). 

8. He, Sat Gar Shams, made the sun descend from the 

skies, this was witnessed by all the people. (Refrain). 

9. He, the Guru , performed these miracles by his own 

authority, because the Lord Himself was incarnated 
in his person. (Refrain). 

10. Thence he came to the village of Analvad, and there 

danced in the garbi. (Refrain). 

11. The ignorant mob. those who do not perceive the Mys¬ 

tery, roam about, foolishly missing the right Path. 
(Refrain). 

12. He recited these verses, revealing in them much of the 

True Knowledge. Ma ! Plr Shams himself steps into 
the dance ! 

13. He showed the mysteries of the four Yeds and four 

Icitabs in reciting his verses. (Refrain). 

14. He manifested the Sat Panth, the true religion, by 

citing all (necessary) proofs. (Refrain). 

15. He proved that the Coran is the last Yed, reciting 

many verses. (Refrain). 

16. Only those who acted righteously in their former lives 

can follow his precepts. (Refrain). 

17. The Guru said : ‘ ; and such people have attained im¬ 

mortality. This Kali-yug is the last opportunity to 
do this.” 

18. Guru Shams said so, and this is true Knowledge. ( Re • 

frain). 


Garbi No. 18. 

1. “0, Hindus, you have lost the path, do not roam in 
the wilderness where you cannot find the answer to 
your quest ! 

*2. 0, Hindus, what will you earn by worshipping the 
idols ? You will only increase your sins by this. 

3. 0, Hindus, you adorn them with flowers. 0, you, sen¬ 
seless people, do not forget ! 
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4. 0, my Hindu friends, whoever spoils his chance by 

committing such a mistake, will never reach the 
Goal. 

5. 0, Hindus, the periods of the Veds in which the people 

believed, have passed. 

6. The periods of the nine incarnations of the Deity have 

also passed, o, Hindus ! Whom do you worship 
now ? 

7. 0, Hindus, Brahmins, Brahma has also passed away, 

and now the Husayni Imam has succeeded him. 

8. 0, Hindus, the worship of the cow is now futile. Now 

you must worship in the name of ‘All. 

9. The glory of the 68 places of pilgrimage has passed. 

The Present Brahma is the Lord of glory. 

10. Why wander, o, Hindus, — come and take a drink 

of pure Divine Light. 

11. 0, Hindus, why do you throw yourselves down (pros¬ 

trate) before the idols ? You should recognize as the 
incarnation of the Deity Shah Kasarn (Qasim) Shah, 
the Lord of the Time. 

12. He resides in the town of Kehek (Kahak), 1 * * 4 o, Hindus. 

He is the Lord of the Age who has the power to 
reward the pious. 

13. 0, Hindus, I now tell you the truth that if you worship 

Him, you will be released from the wheel of re-birth. 

14. 0, Hindus, you will take abode in Paradise, and will 

for ever reign there as kings. 

15. 0, Hindus, you will receive fifty Huran (hurries) each 

if you follow the religion of the Sat Panth. 


1 It is impossible to ascertain decisively, but it seems very 
doubtful whether, immediately after the fall of Alamut, the 

Imams lived in Kahak, a village North of Isfahan, on the road 

to Hamad&n, not far from the modern Mahall&t (cf. my paper, 

4 ‘The Tombs of some Persian Ismaili Imams”, JRBRAS, 1938, 
<pp. 49-62). Apparently only in the XII/XVIII c. they settled 
there. It is easy to feel grave doubts as to the genuineness of 
such references, and suspect that the person who translated 
the gnan into Gujrati simply “corrected” the original, thus 
bringing it “up-to-date”. Cf. also footnote on p. 59. 
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16. 0, Hindus, if you do good once for the sake of religion, 
in the assembly (ghat) of the faithful, it will expiate 
all your sins which will be forgiven.” 

17-18. 0, Hindus ! Pir Shams says : “I tell you finally, 
and you should not err or be deceived. You must 
worship only the Almighty God ( Sarengpran ).” 

Garbi No. 19. 

1. The Gur-ji came, and danced with his companions on 

the ninth day of the month. 

2. The wise man such as the Gum himself took part in 

the dance, and preached many good advices ! 

3. He glorified the Panj Tan-i Pak who were created from 

the Divine Light in the following manner : 

4. “The star of Kutab ( Qutb) was first created. It con¬ 

sisted of the Light of the Panj Tan-i Pak . 

5. It continued to rise for seventy thousand years, and 

was setting as long as that. 

6. Nabi Mohomed (Muhammad the Prophet) was himself 

a star, and the crown on his head was ‘All. 1 

7. His necklace waB the light of Fatima, glittering as a 

flash of lightning. 

8. Two pearls were set into its (the star’s ?) ears, Hasan 

and Husayn, spreading light. 2 * 

9. The seven earths were created from its light. 

10. God created the Arasli CArsh) and Kurasli ( Kursi ) and 

Lohi Kalam (Lawli tea Qalam ) from its light. 

11. The names of the ascetics, gods, and those men who 

were destined to follow the religion of the Sat Panth 
were inscribed on the Lolia-Kalam to be preserved. 


1 Such association of the Prophet and 4 Ali with celestial 
bodies is an interesting parallel to similar Nusayri beliefs. 

2 The description of this symbolical figure brings to mind 

a similar passage in the Ummu'l-ldtdb (ed. by W. Ivanow, “Der 

Islam”, 1936, pp. 1-132), pp. 211-212 of the original copy. It is 
the figure of Fatima in Paradise, and Hasan and Husayn are 
similarly called her ear-rings. In India men also wear ear-rings. 
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12. It was at that time laid down that the payment of the 

tithes was to be the means of salvation. 

13. Tithes should be paid from the profits, honestly calcula¬ 

ted, on the (income earned by) physical (personal) 
labour. 

14. The tithes paid from income, earned by physical exer¬ 

tions, are dear to the Lord of the Time. 1 

15. 0, devotees, you must make your body work as di¬ 

rected by the Guru and the Lord of the Time ( Nar - 

/O- 

16. By doing so you will reach the Goal, and have the 

kingdom of eternity.” 

17. Pir Shams says that all your wishes will be granted 

if you act in accordance with these rules. 

Garbi No. 20. 

1. The Pir recites the gnaus while dancing, Gur-]i 

preaches this : 

2. ‘‘Understand the signs of the Truth ! Gur-ji preache* 

this. 

3. Why have you introduced these erroneous practices ? 

Gur-ji, etc. 

4. The Guru again and again repeats this. Gur-ji , etc. 

5. Why are you walking along the wrong way ? Gur-ji 

etc. 

6. The Pir has come here to give you his helping hand. 

Gur-ji, etc. 

7. Find the inner meaning of the Yed. Gur-ji , etc. 

8. Why do you neglect doing this, you, careless people ? 

Gur-ji, etc. 

9. The Pir is dancing with you to-day. Gur-ji, etc. 

10. Tell me, what has made you so careless ? Gur-ji, etc. 

11. Good men, you should serve the cause of the Sat 

Panth ! Gur-ji, etc. 

1 It is noteworthy that a similar idea that tithes should 
be paid on earnings by manual labour is quite systematically 
expressed in the gnans. Does this mean that income from trade 
or other forms of occupation are tax-free ? 
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12. Concentrating your thoughts, ( Gur-ji , etc.) 

13. you should give up idolatry. Gur-ji , etc. 

14. Make haste to understand this ! Gur-ji , etc. 

15. You will be purified by partaking of the Paval deity 

(sacred water). Gur-ji , etc. 

16. Then you will find yourselves in Paradise. M Gur-ji , etc. 

17. These are the words of Pir Shams. Gur-ji, etc. 

18. Steady your hearts. Gur-ji, etc. 

Garbi No. 21. 

1. “0, you, righteous people ! All of you listen to me ! 

Where is the right Path ? Shams, the Guru, asks 
this ! 

2. Find out the inner meaning of the scriptures, then 

you will understand clearly. Shams, the Guru, says 
this. 

3. You are enjoying your dancing in the garbi to-day, 

but you are under a delusion, 0, negligent people ! 
Shams, etc. 

4. 0, those skilled in tracing ! Find out whether gods or 

goddesses are always present on the right path ? 
Shams, etc. 

5. There are Jaksh, Meghs, Kinners, and 33 crores of gods 

who have reached their Goal. Shams, etc. 

6. Those who have clear vision of mind, and whose sins 

have been forgiven, can see them. Shams, etc. 

7. Pelaj 1 , Harishchandra and Pandav brothers, all remain 

together faithful to the true religion. Shams, etc. 

8. Those whose minds are pure, and hearts are patient, 

can see them. Shams, etc. 

9. Those devotees who had perfect faith and righteousness, 

have reached their Goal. Shams, etc. 

10. They are all spiritually present at the ghat, which is 

the symbol of the Ganges. Shams, etc. 

11. Remember that Pir Sadru’d-din with twelve crores of 

followers is present in the period of the fourth yug. 
Shams, etc. 


1 'Pelaj is Prahl&d, cf. note on p. 48. 
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12. Those who follow us will see them. Shams, etc. 

13. The name of the head of the limitless masses (anant) 

at the end of the Kali-jug is Pir Hasan Shah. Shams, 
etc. 

14. He shines in the ghat-Ganga, luminously guiding by his 

light, day and night. Shams, etc. 

15. Whoever is converted to this religion of Sat Panth, he 

will attain salvation, freedom and the didar. Shams, 

etc. 

16. Whoever, male or female, has done good and acted 

righteously in his former existences, will be saved.” 
Shams, etc. 

17. The Guru-ji recited such garbi songs, preaching to all. 

Shams, etc. 

18. Those who are converted to the religion of the Sat 

Panth, will be considered the slaves of God {harina- 
das). Shams, the Guru , says this. 

Garbi No. 22. 

1. On the tenth night the Guru came near the garbi , and 

recited his hymns. 

2. He danced much, and everyone w r as overwhelmed with 

happiness, 

3. except for a Brahman, Shanker by name, who left the 

garbi , and walked away. 

4. He could not rightly understand the Guru-ji , and could 

not realize that it was a miracle. 

5. He was weak in the deeds of his former existence, and 

refused to understand the mysterious cause of the 
Universe. 

6. How could he know the Lord who was not a sufficiently 

righteon Q man from the beginning ? 

7. All the town people came around and listened to Guru. 

8. All of them thought that he, Guru-ji , might have been 

one of their gods. 

9. All the other 35 learned men, who recited the Scrip¬ 

tures, knew' him well. 
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10. They all stopped their recitation, and intently listened 

to him. 

11. They heard the words of the Truth, and understood 

their sense by their hearts. 

12. The hearts of all the learned men were softened, and 

they felt happy. 

13. They properly understood the sense of what the Guru 

said. 

14. They played seven kinds of drums and musical instru¬ 

ments, singing the hymns recited by the Guru-ji. 

15. They played the drums again and again, in the en¬ 

thusiasm of their love for the Guru-ji. 

16. The crowd cheered very loudly, and many people wit¬ 

nessed all this. 

17. All the people present became overawed, carefully 

listening to what was said. 

18. Pir Shams, the Guru-ji , says that you should listen all 

this with great attention. 

Garbi No. 23. 

1. The Guru-ji says sweet words, delivering a speech, and 

appeals to all to listen to it. 

2. “You must pray God the Almighty, may none of you 

make a mistake concerning this. 

© 

3. Listen to me all of you, both males and females! 

4. Behave in accordance with the laws of the Sat Panth 

while pursuing your worldly preoccupations. 

5. You will succeed in your business if you conduct it ho¬ 

nestly. 

6. Act in accordance with the rules of the good religion 

of the Sat Panth, and know yourselves. 

7. Strive to know better the inner meaning of the laws, 

take a drink of the Paval (Divine) water. 

8. Sins and crimes of your former existences will be for¬ 

given if you pay the prescribed tithes. 

9. 0, those who believe in the Sat Panth! All of you must 

pay the tithes on all that you earn by physical labour. 
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10. If you act as prescribed by the religion, you will be 

made gods. 

11. You must not be habitually negligent, find out the right 

path. 

12. When we come near your doors, you must recognize us. 

13. We have already fulfilled our covenant, what will you 

say now ? 

14. Do you wish to join the caravan of the Anant (limitless 

masses), formed by crores of saved souls ? 

15. I call you to join it, acting in accord with this religion. 

16. You will be rewarded with the abode of Paradise if you 

practice righteousness. 55 

17. Pir Shams warns you and asks you to behave wisely. 

18. He also asks you to be steady in heart, and pay the 

tithes. 


Garbi No. 24. 

1. There is music, the music of Supreme Knowledge 

(gnari). Such a music was that of Guru Shams. 

2. All great ascetics came to listen to it. Such, etc. 

3. It was the harmony of the true religion. Such, etc. 

4. The false glory of the sinful deeds of the past was 

nothing. Such, etc. 

5. Great kings came to dance to its tune. Such, etc. 

6. They left the lower earths to witness his dance. Such’, 

etc. 

7. All of them experienced bliss (at seeing this). Such, 

etc. 

8-9. The king who ruled the city heard about what had 
happened at the garbi dances. Such, etc. 

10. He was informed that the Lord Himself witnessed these. 
Such, etc. 

11-12. The king went there, accompanied by all his wazirs. 
Such, etc. 

13. They saw there the Gura-ji, the Divine Light, dancing. 

Such, etc. 

14. They saw that the whole population of the city came 

there. Such, etc. 
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15. All were greatly animated. Such, etc. 

16. They stepped before the Pir , and prostrated themselves 

before him. Such, etc. 

17-18. “0, my brothers! Follow the precepts of the Sat 
Panth!” These are the words of Pir Shams. 

Garbi No. 25. 

1. When the last night (of the Norta ) arrived, all the com¬ 

panions again met (near the garbi). 

2. The Guru-ji danced much with all the ascetics who met 

him there. 

3. The king with a great multitude of his subjects assem¬ 

bled there. They prostrated themselves before the 
Guru-ji. 

4. They all implored Guru Shams, 

5. Praying him to convert them to his religion. 

6. Through this they will be forgiven for all their sinful 

acts. Being so pious, they will for ever remain w 7 ith 
the Truth. 

7. All the Brahmans left their scriptures and prostrated 

themselves before the Gur-ji. 

8. All of them implored the Guru to teach them (the prin¬ 

ciples of) his religion. 

9. They said: “We have given up all falsehoods on hear¬ 

ing the teachings of the Guru-ji 1 . 

10. Now we have nothing to do with the three Veds 2 . Take 

us as thv followers. 

11. Thou, Guru , art a true Muslim, teach us thy religion. 

12. We, Hindus, have left the false gods, we are ready to 

believe in the din, religion, of Islam. 


1 “Falsehood” here obviously means idol-worship. 

2 It is strange that here the first three Veds are opposed. 
In many gnans their recognition is regarded as an act giving 
salvation. The fourth Ved, in the Satpanth doctrine, is the 
Coran. 
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13. We shall sow good seeds to reap a Good Harvest. 

14. We pray, convert us to thy religion which we shall trea¬ 

sure at the bottom of our hearts. 

15. We have given up false scriptures, teach us the prin¬ 

ciples of the Coran. 

.16. Guide us to the true religion and its prescriptions’\ 

17. The GurU’ji , with great benevolence, guided them to 

the True Path, as their Brahman (spiritual guide). 

18. These eternal words of spiritual advice have been uttered 

by Pir Shams himself. 

Garbi No. 26. 

1. The Guru has shown the right Path to those who were 

misled before. 

2. He converted all the Brahmans to the True Beligion 1 . 
3-4. After that the king and the queen, with all the popu¬ 
lation of the city were also converted by him. 

5. The Jatis (Jain ascetics) and Jogis (Yogis) left their 

Jog (Yoga), 

6. and sincerely adopted the True Beligion. 

7-8. The Sanyasis came out of their seclusion, abandoned 
their sanyas (self-mortifications), and set foot on the 
Path of the True Beligion. 

9. Veragis (Bhairagis, another variety of ascetics) similarly 
gave up their verag (ascetic practices) , 

10. and concentrated their minds on meditation over the 

True Beligion. 

11. All (Hindu) worshippers abandoned their worship, 

12. and began to rejoice, walking along the Path of the 

True Beligion. 

13. Sacred strings weighing one and a quarter of a bhar 

were broken. 

14. Their hearts became enlightened with the Divine Light. 

15. All the garbis (wooden stands for ritual lights) were 

thrown into the sea. 


1 Here apparently the converts are mentioned in the order 
of their social standing and importance. 
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16. And they began to follow the laws of the True Reli¬ 

gion. 

17. Pir Shams with much benevolence says : 

18. “He unlocked the hearts of the worshippers of false¬ 

hood and idols/* 


Garbi No. 27. 

1. The Guru himself has perforinedi the ceremony of Paval, 
the sacred nectar-like water. 

2-3. The Pir , with great benevolence, gathered all of them, 
and purified them by converting them to the Sat 
Panth and giving them a sip of the sacred water. 

4. Shah Kasam (Qasim) Shah, the Lord of the Time, him¬ 

self arrived there, and gave the faithful his didar. 

5. The whole city was overwhelmed with joy, all went 

reciting the gnans. 

6. A muklii was nominated as the head of the community 

of the believers (ghat), and collected donations. 

7. All devotees were purified by paying the tithes. 

8. The Guru with great benevolence gathered all within 

the Anant. 

9-10. The wishes of all the inhabitants of the city were 
fulfilled, and they will for ever reign in Paradise. 

11. Those who deliberately err will never reach their Goal. 

12. Such people have strayed from the road to salvation, 

they will be wandering from door to door in vain. 
13-14. Those foolish people who, having accepted the reli¬ 
gion of the Sat Panth, do not follow its laws, will 
receive a heavy load of sins on their heads, and will 
go to Hell. 

15. You will be saved if you act as prescribed by the reli¬ 

gion. 

16. You will be in Paradise if you act righteously. 

17-18. This garbi song is recited by Pir Shams, the Guru. 
He wishes that the sins of the devotees may be for¬ 
given, and that they may have the didar. 
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Garbi No. 28. 

1. This is the last of the garbi songs, the advices of Pir 

Shams . 

2. Those who listen to them, concentrating their minds on 

them, will receive a reward equal to that for a thou¬ 
sand meritorious acts. 

3. The male or female who recites these songs will pass 

safely through worldly existence. 

4. Those who recite the garbis, with the laws of Sat Panth, 

will have their sins forgiven. 

5. You, males and females, must listen to the story of the 

Pirs miracles! 

6. If you recite the garbis , you will go to Paradise. 

7. All your sins committed during preceding existences, in 

all the preceding yugs , will be forgiven if you recite 
the garbis and follow the laws of the religion. 

8. Seventy-one ancestors of those who listen to the reci¬ 

tation of garbis will be saved. 

9. The devout followers will be regarded as the slaves (das) 

of ‘All. 

10. The slaves of ‘All who recite these garbis will abide 

in Paradise. 

11. Those who recite them on the Thawar (Friday) 1 night 

will attain immortality. 

12. The true and pure faith in these garbis will be treated 

as a meritorious act. 

13. Pir Shams says : “you must be steady in your hearts/’ 

14. Pir Shams came to fulfill his promises. You see how 

he gave them knowledge. 

15. It is not the fault of Pir Shams if thouse who at first 

understand this, afterwards lose their senses. 

16-17. Pir Shams says: “The Pir explained this to all men 
and women who sincerely wanted to follow the pre¬ 
cepts of Sat Panth, so attaining salvation”. 

18. Here end the garbi songs, the true word of the Guru-ji 


i 


Thawar is apparently an old Sindi name for Frida/ 
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II. THE MIRACLES OE PIE SHAMS. 
a) Conversion of Pilgrims 1 2 . 

(40) 1. Once, while Pir Shams was walking along a 

road, he met a procession of Hindu pilgrims. Three men 
stepped out of the crowd and bowed to him. 

2. One was Sangji, a Banya by caste, the other De- 
vram, a Brahmin, and the third Devchand, of the caste of 
Gola Rana. Thus they met him near the village called Gudi 
Vilod. 1 

3. The pilgrims camped near the village, and went to 
the river to bathe. The two devotees of Pir Shams, Vimras 
and Surbhan, also went there to take their ablutions. 

4. While they were bathing, some drops of water acci¬ 
dentally fell upon Devrara (mentioned above). He shouted: 
c< We are Brahmins and you are Musalas (Muslims). You 
have committed a crime (by polluting us)”. 

5. He ran to the village which was inhabited only by 
Hindus, there were no Muslims residing there. 

6. The people rushed out on hearing his wails. They 
said : “We shall beat you, Musalas ! Why have you sprink¬ 
led water on him ?” The whole village assembled around 
them. 

7. Then a man stepped out to speak on behalf of the 
crowd, and asked the devotees : “Who is your superior?” 

8. They replied : “We have outf pir with us. We me¬ 
rely bathed, and a few drops of water (incidentally) fell 
upon the Brahmin”. 

9. Then all of them went before the Pir } and asked him 
to what caste did those his followers who sprinkled water 
upon the Brahmin, belong. 


1 From the collection of 100 gnans (forming the sixth vol.), 
printed by R. Virji, Bombay, 1933. 

2 This may be an imaginary place. Vilod or Vinod is a 
town in Gujrat. Gudi means the flag which is raised near a 
religious place. 
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10. Sat Gur Pir Shams replied : “These men are my 
servants. Why does it anger you so much that a few drops 
of water fell upon him while they bathed ?” 

(41) 1. The Brahmins said: “0, great saint! (We 

are so angry because) we cannot be purified except by bath¬ 
ing in the holy waters of the Ganges.’’ 

2. The Pir then stood up and walked towards the villa¬ 
ge. And lo ! the waters of the Ganges river began to flow 
before them from the sands! 

3. All bathed in it, came out, bowed to the Pir, and 
sat around the place where he was sitting. 

4. They began to implore the Pir to consent to be¬ 
coming their lord and spiritual guide. 

5. Devrarn (the Brahmin) came up at once, saying that 
he wanted to become the Pits obedient slave. Pie asked 
the Pit to touch his head with his hand as a sign of accep¬ 
tance. 

6. Then also came out Sangji, the Banva, imploring: 
“0, lord ! Save me, I am thy slave !” 

7. Then came the man of the Bana Gola caste, the one 
whose name was Devchand. He prostrated himself before 
the Pir , imploring him to accept him. 

8. When all the pilgrims had bathed themselves in the 
waters of the Ganges, then the villagers came out, and also 
bathed themselves. 

9. After this they went back to their village, chatting 
on the village square about what had happened : they had 
bathed in the Ganges without having incurred the heavy 
expense that the pilgrimage would have cost! 

10. All the people bowed to the Pir, imploring him to 
reveal the True Faith. 

11. In reply the Pir pointed to his two followers, and 
told the people to ask them to reveal the knowledge of the 
True Path. 

12. Sat Gur Pir Shams told the people that the two 
men were his devout followers, and all must trust what they 
preached. 
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(42) 1. They all assembled around the devotees, ask¬ 
ing them to point out the Path to Salvation. 

2. The two devotees ( bhagat ) then recited the verses of 
dnyan. 1 All were glad to hear the mysteries of the True 
Path taught to them, asking the preachers to remain with 
them for ever. 

3. Then they came together to take part in the sacred 
ceremony of the ghat-pat. They kept the ghat y and the 
kalas 1 2 was filled with consecrated water which was distri¬ 
buted to all present. 

4. Yimras taught them the principles of the religion, 
while Surbhan preached to them (the rule of righteous life). 
Then the Pir Shams accepted the oath of allegiance from 
them. 

5. The Pir ordered them to pay tithes and alms, pro¬ 
mising them in return the bliss of Paradise. 

6. Having said this, the Pir departed. All the pilgrims 
whose faith in their Pir was strong, then immediately had 
reached their Ganges. 

b) Conversion of pigeons and a tiger. 

(43) 1. Here the Guru spread the light of Knowledge. 
Even the pigeons were longing to know the Path to the 
Goal, salvation of souls. 

2. Pir Shams is the Light of the True Guidance. He 
gave them the Sacred Water to drink, and the pigeons and 
doves bowed to him in adoration. 

3. They all stood on one leg, assembling in large num¬ 
bers. The Guru blessed them, and showed them the True 
Path. 

4. He gave them (each?) a shoulder bag (?) and taught 
them the mysteries of the true Religion. He told them to 
pay tithes and alms in order to purify themselves from their 
sins. 


1 This is the same as gnan, see the footnote on p. 22. 

2 Kalas is the name of the vessel in which consecrated 
water is kept. 
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5. The Guru said : “Nine tenths of the food that you 
receive belong to you, and the tenth must be set aside as 
my share’\ 

6. Some of them humbly took up the shoulder bag upon 
their shoulders asking to whom the earnings should be de¬ 
livered when collected ? 

7. Giving them instructions in the presence of Vimras 

and Surbhan, the Guru went further, proceeding by a de¬ 
sert road. ° 

8. lie came to iVIalva. Here there w’ere many tigers. 
One of these came out and stood on the road, demanding 
some meat. 


9. Sat Gur Shams then said : “Thou art the king of 
the jungle. Return to thy jungle abode and permit us to 
proceed further”. 


10. A cow came up, and stood by the Pir. The tiger 
insolently replied, saying that he would like to devour the 
cow before walking away. 


11. “Thou wilt not touch the cow,” replied the Sat 
Gur. As long as she stands near me she is under my pro¬ 
tection, and thou wilt not eat her.” 


12. The devotees ( bhagat ) then began to preach to the 
tiger. The beast listened to this with attention. Then it 
accepted the True Religion, and abandoned its intention of 
eating the cow. 


13. The tiger paid tithes by leaving a certain portion 
of the jungle tree to other animals, itself never entering it, 
and committing no mischief there. 


14. The tiger thus became enlightened through the 
Knowledge, finding its way to Paradise by giving alms. 

15. In this way the Sat Gur Shams preached to the birds 
and quadrupeds, and those who accepted his words surely 
attained salvation. 


(44) 10. ... In this way, as a faqtr in appearance, the 

Guru passed through different countries, preaching and ins¬ 
tructing people in various ways. 
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11. He visited many places, built seven lakhs (700,000) 
and five mandhis (temples) in which people could offer 
their prayers. 

12. Eighteen creeds have conceived faith in him, and his 
bhagats performed the sacred ceremony of ghat-pat for them. 
Vimras and Surbhan walked with him as his servants. 

c) Preaching in Bengal. 

(5) 1. Then the Guru came to Bengal. Atits, 1 Vera- 

gis and Bhandaris came around him, asking him to perform 
the ceremony of ghat-pat. 

2. Pir Shams arrived in the village called Bliandara. 
Vimras and Surbhan accompanied him. All three sat down 
at a place there. 

3. The place was then sprinkled with coloured sand. 
The Guru then entered a house where he performed the cere¬ 
mony of ghat-pat , distributing the ab-i safa , consecrated 
water, to even-one present. 

4. He preached the True Path to all, and everyone 
praised the name of Keshavpuri Multani. 2 

5. The Guru appointed a district centre (tli&nak) there, 
and a certain Vasta was appointed as head of the district. 
Everything that was connected with (the preaching in) 
Bengal was entrusted to him. 

6. A man called Musafer was appointed the muhhi , 3 
serving the ghat (jamdt). ^When A asta was present, the 
sacred ceremony of ghat-pat was performed. 

7. To the last copper all the money donated to the 
Pir in Bhandara, was to be sent to him. Trusted men had 
to report at that lonely spot. 

8. Surbhan and Vimras preached there, the faithful 
used to come there. 

9. In this way the preaching of the True Religion 


1 Atit is the name of the ascetic who does not recognize 
the division into castes, disregarding it. 

2 Gf. above p. 14. 

3 Cf. above p. 15. 
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spread in Bengal. Jogis, Sanyasis, Atits and Veragis em¬ 
braced the Religion, following it in secret. 

10. The True Guru Shams said : “All of you, brothers 
of the mandhi (temple), listen to me : you should all give 
alms to Vasta who is my trusted agent.” 

d) The Miracle at Bhot. 

(47) 1. Proceeding further, the Sat Gar Shams came 

to the town called Bhot. 1 Its inhabitants were all Hindus, 
and no one was willing to give drinking water to a Muslim. 

2. He sat down near the Western side of the village. 
Many people then came out and asked him to move on be¬ 
cause a bad smell was coming from him towards the town. 2 

3. The Sat Gur replied to them : “We are strangers, 
in need of rest. Show us a place (to rest undisturbed).” 

4. They sent with him two men (to show the spot). 
The Sat Gur rose and walked with them to the Northern 
edge of the town. The place was lonely and abandoned 
there. 

5. (The guides) told him to sit down and rest there, 
and not enter the town, warning them that otherwise they 
would be beaten. The place was under the authority of a 
Hindu ruler. 

6. Pit Shams said to them : “Go, stay in your town, 
and we shall stay here. You may return now to your 
homes.” 

7. Both men returned to the town, on their way chat¬ 
ting and wondering, how the faqirs would obtain food there, 
at a lonely place like that ? 

8. The Sat Gur rested at that lonely place, and the two 
devoted followers, Vimras and Shurbhan, remained with 
him. 

9. They asked the Pir to let them go to the town and 
bring some food. 


1 I could not trace this place. 

2 Strict vegetarians believe that an unpleasant smell comes 
from meat-eaters. 
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10. The Sat Gar permitted them to go to the iwdh 
(hut of an ascetic), in order to ask the people to sell them 
water, for which they would pay, saying : “You are Hin¬ 
dus, why do you not give us water ?” 

(48) 1. Vimras and Surbhan then went near the town 

and said to local inhabitants : “0, you, Hindus, you are 
supposed to be hospitable. We Muslims are hungry. Give 
us food, we shall not enter your town. ,, 

2. A man, Atit by sect, who resided (outside) that 
town, came out, and said : “Why have you closed all the 
gates of the town ? The faqirs are hungry.” 

3. Others replied that the gates of the town had be¬ 
come locked, and all the keys had been broken by black¬ 
smiths. 1 

4. “What silly thing are you doing,” said the Atit. 
“When a bhelcdari (mendicant) is dying from hunger, you 
only repeat the words “Ram-Ram.” 

5. God’s wrath has descended upon you, and now no- 
one can open the gates, even if all the people tried to force 
them.” 

6. Then the chhadidar (chamberlain) 2 of the raja went 
to the palace of his master, stood before him, and reported : 
“Three faqirs , dying from hunger, are outside the town 
this night (not being admitted into the village).” 

7. The raja ordered him To bring the faqirs , and to 
make inquiries as to who it was who had opposed their) entry 
into the town. 

8. The chhadidar humbly reported : “The faqirs have 
camped on a lonely field. An Atit brought the news of 
this.” 

9. The raja ordered the Atit to be summoned and order¬ 
ed to call the faqirs , telling them that raja- Ramsangji calls 
them to explain the dispute. 

10. The chhadidar went to the Atit and on behalf of 
the raja bade him go to the faqirs , invite them to enter 
the town, and bring them in. 


1 Obviously in the attempt to open the gates. 

2 Chliadi is the staff, as a sign of authority. 
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11. Shivebhat, the Atit, then came back to his madh , 
and sat down where Vimras and Surbhan were waiting. 

12. Pir Shams says : “There are our obedient devotees 
Vimras and Surbhan in the town of Bhot” (?). 1 

(49) 1. The Atit conveyed to them that the raja had 

called them, as a great calamity had happened : the gates 
of the town could not be opened. 

2. The bhagat replied : “We shall not come to the 
town. Let the raja come here, to this lonely field, and see 
us here. 1 am a Hindu, my name is Surbhan.” 

3. Then Shivebhat asked them : “Who has shown you 
to this place ?” They replied : “Two men came out and 
brought us here, requesting us to stay here.” 

4. “We stood at the gate of the town when the Hindus 
rushed out and ordered us to leave the place at once.” 

5. “Our Pit left the place where he rested near the 
town, and we were forced to stay in this deserted locality.” 
On hearing this, Shivebhat rose and at once went into the 
presence of the raja. 

6. He said : “0, raja Ramsang Dave ! Listen to me : 
the pir of the faqirs has been forced to remain in a de¬ 
serted place, and he is dying from hunger and thirst.” 

7-8. The raja said : “Who was it who offended him ? 
Summon him from his home ! Call at once the man by 
whose error the gates of the town still remain closed till 
afternoon. Summon at once the man who acted, so stupidly.” 

9. Those who stood near the king told him that no one 
knew anything about that affair, except those whose houses 
were in the Western part of the town. It was they who had 
caused agony to the pir. 

10. The raja summoned those w 7 ho resided in the Wes¬ 
tern part of the town. They came, and he asked them : 
“What kind of smell was it that caused you to compel the 
faqir to leave the place where he was sitting ? 

11. All five gates of the town have become closed. Go, 


1 The reason why this sentence has been inserted is not 
clear to me. 
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open them before the evening, otherwise you will be seve¬ 
rely punished.’ ’ 

12. They went out, but soon returned, saying that they 
were unable to unlock the gates. They asked permission to 
call the pir , and request him to open the gates. 

13. Then the raja summoned Shivebhat, the mathdari 
(hut-dweller), whose hut was outside the town walls, and 
told him to settle the matter. 

14. Thus did the raja say to him : “Go to the pir, 
bow down unto him on my behalf, and implore him to open 
the gates.” 

15. Shivebhat went, and came before the pir. He ad¬ 
dressed him with great respect, by “Namo Narayan,” and 
said : “I am thy slave.” 

16. Sat Gur Shams looked upon him and asked what 
had brought him there? The Atit replied : “Raja Ram- 
sang Dev sent me before thee because the gates of the town 
remained closed.” 

(50) 1. The Pir replied : ‘‘We are not coming to the 

town, and will stay here. One gate will open if my name 
is uttered.” 

2. Shivebhat ran to the raja and reported to him the 
reply of the Pir , by whose name one of the gates might be 
opened. 

3. The raja at once rose and came to the gate. He 
remained standing and uttering the name of the faqir pir. 

4. Then the raja, accompanied by one lakh (100,000) 
people, went to the lonely place where the Pir was sit¬ 
ting, and stood before him. 

5. He bowed down before the Pir, imploring him to 
enter the town and remain there. 

6. Pir Shams said to him : “We shall remain here 
because your people have shown us to this lonely field.' 

7. Then the raja prostrated himself again, still im¬ 
ploring the Pir to come down to the town. A cow then 
suddenly appeared from the heavens. 

8. Sat Gur Shams ordered his disciple Yir (Vimras ?) 
to bring a pot of water and wash the feet of the cow. 
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9. By the order of the Pir the bhagat brought water. 
Ganga water was spinkled upon every one. 1 

10. Then Yimras brought a cup, and going to the cow, 
milked her. He brought the milk before Pir Shams. 

11. Sat Gur Shams handed the cup to the raja, bidding 
him to give some milk out of it to every one. 

1*2. The raja issued an order that no one in the town 
of Bhot should go without partaking of the milk given by 
the Pir . 

13. Some milk was given to every one, each drinking 
freely, yet the small cup always remained full. 

14. Then raja Devsang (Ramsang ?) summoned his 
queen who came out of the town. She took off her veil 
and bowed to the Pir. 

15. Sat Gur Shams blessed her, and wished her to 
be in Paradise. The name of the queen was Shilvanti Sa- 
daji, who came near the raja. 

16. Raja Ramsang Dave and rani Shilvanti Sadaji stood, 
offering prayers. 

17. They implored the Pir to visit their palace, accom¬ 
panied by Vimras and Surbhan who were in attendance. 

18. With their eyes full of tears the raja and rani im¬ 
plored him to save them, as he was a great saint. 

19. The rani asked the raja to bow dowm to the Pir f 
and worship him, and then return home. 

20. The raja insistently implored the Pir to purify 
them, making them his obedient slaves. He said that other¬ 
wise he would cease taking food, 

21. Then Sat Gur Shams replied : “We rested on that 
side of the town, but your people told us to quit, — how 
should a Muslim remain on a high (open) place ?” 

22. Then came a man of the Banya caste, Rugji Ran- 
chhod by name, whose house was in the western part of 


1 This story may he an aetiological myth showing the 
“foundation” of the drinking of milk at religious assemblies 
which was probably in the course of time replaced with con¬ 
secrated water. 
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the town. With him also came one Trikamji, and also all 
the residents oi‘ the town. 

23. They humbly said : “0, lord ! We have not re¬ 
cognized thee, but now we see that thou art a great saint ! 
We shall now remain for ever thy humble slaves. Have 
mercy on us ! ” 

24. The raja and all the people implored the Pir to do 
good to them. The sun had set by that time, and night 
fell. 

25. It was Savant 1178, the month was Kartik, and 
the day was (the 30th) Vad Amas, Wednesday. 1 

26. The whole population of the town then observed 
the commandments of the (new) religion, and performed the 
ceremony of the ghat-pat. 

27. There were seventy prayer houses (temples ?) and 
three hundred and sixty priests. All men assembled at the 
court of the raja. 

28. Sat Gur Shams, Surbhan and Vimras taught them 
religion, and the Guru asked the raja to listen to them. 

29. “All of you should pay the tithes which you should 
hand over to Musafer, to the last copper ( kodi) (?) 

30. Collect all the religious moneys, keep them in the 
royal treasury, and then forward them to our residence.’* 

31. (Later on) the jamdt always met at the place near 
the Western gate of the town. Rugji Ranchhod and Trikam 
always used to meet at the place where the Guru stood. 

32. The 360 priests (•, mathdaris) also assembled and, 
having performed religious ceremonies, went to the Bhan- 
dara of (?) Shivebhat. 

33. (This) Shivebhat w'as formerly named Devsang, and 
was a Gaik-vadi by caste. He preached, spreading the Gurus 
wisdom everywhere. 

34. The people soon after their conversion to the (new) 
religion, received a jap } a special word (dhikr) to repeat as 
a prayer. The Pir told them that spiritually he was alwa}'s 
with them. 


1 This makes 515-6 A. II./1122 A.D. 
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35. When the bhagat (missionary), sitting on the pat 
(mimbar ), used to repeat the word given by the Guru , the 
minds of all were filled with joy as if they were in the 
presence of Sat Gur himself. 

36. The raja and rani implored the Guru to visit their 
palace. They repeated : “How shall we live when you 
have left our town ?” 

37. Sat Gur Shams replied : “I shall visit your palace. 
Your residence will be Paradise, if you sincerely prav to 
God.” 

38. The Pit then said to them that he was going to 
Jambudip to stay there. He asked them to think of him; 

39. Then Sat Gur Shams rose and secretly said some¬ 
thing to the raja, bidding him to convey it to all members 
of the community. This “High W'*rd” ( dhikr) they all 
persistently repeated in their prayers. 

40. The Pir told the raja to believe in him as sincerely 
as did the two devotees with him, liis humble slaves. 

e) Bringing a dead Boy to Life . 1 

273. ... Pir Shams took a seat in a mosque. There was 
a boy (in the city) who liadt great affection for the Pir. Un¬ 
fortunately, he died. 

274. That boy was a prince, the son of the king of the 
Unch city. When this sudden calamity befell the king, an 
idea flashed into his mind. 

275. Pie said to himself : “I have heard that the pro¬ 
geny of the Apostle of God can bring the dead back to 
life. Then he ordered the dead body to be placed in a 
large house, and summoned all the q&dis and muftis. 

276. When they assembled at the court, he said to 
them : “I listened to you all the time, it was you who read 
the Holy Book to me. 

1 From here on the extract is taken from the Momen CheLa- 
vani t or “Advices to the Faithful”, attributed to the authorship 
of Imamshah. From the Gujrati version, printed in Bombay, 
1924 (second edition), slokas 273-309, pp. 35-39. Each verse lias 
a refrain : “Take this advice as it is said by the Sat Gor". 
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277. You read in it that the progeny of the Apostle of 
God can bring the dead back to life. Now here lies a dead 
body in my house. 

278. Come and bring him to life ! If you fail in this 
you will be cruelly tortured, together with all your fami¬ 
lies. 5 ’ — On hearing this the qaclls and muftis asked the king 
to make a proclamation in the city, summoning such a 
person. 

279. The king did this, and a proclamation was made 
in the city, summoning anyone who happened to belong 
to the progeny of the Apostle of God. All the inhabitants 
of the city came there, but there was none who could return 
the dead boy to life. 

280. Everyone was frightened, excitedly talking to each 
other, and discussing among themselves the threat made by 
the king to punish and utterly ruin them. 

281. All were terribly worried. Then one of them sud¬ 
denly had an idea. He suggested they should to go to the 
mosque and call the man who was resting there to come 
before the king. 

282. On hearing this suggestion, all those who were 
crowding at the court rose and went to the mosque where 
Sat Gur Shams rested. They related to him what had 
happened. 

283. They implored the Ptr to come, for otherwise the 
king would punish and ruin them, together with their fami¬ 
lies. They begged him to have pity on them and revive the 
prince. 

284. Sat Gur Shams then asked them whether there 
was any person (besides himself) in the city, belonging to 
the progeny of the Apostle of God capable of bringing the 
prince to life. 

285. He added : “I am a slave of Muhammad the 
Apostle of God. What power have I to do this ?” Then 
he told them to go to the saints of the city and pray to them 
to do this. 

286. Those who were present most humbly replied that 
they had searched the whole of the city for such a person, 
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but were unable to find one. They prayed to the Pir to 
pity them, as would their own father and mother, and save 
them and then* families (from the wrath of the king). 

287. Then the murshid (i.e. spiritual guide, the Pir), 
with great benignity, rose and went to the palace of the 
king. He took the dead prince by the arm, and the boy 
rose at once. 

288. (Thus) he brought the boy to life by his own au¬ 
thority, without uttering the name of God. 1 ^Vlien the 
boy got up land recognized the Pir, they at once Kvent out 
together. 

f) The Miracle of bringing the San down . 

289. The unbelievers who were present stood stupefied. 
They began to reproach the Pir, accusing him of pretending 
to be the Creator Himself. By his action he had committed 
the sin of the violation of the prescriptions of the religion, 
deserving the punishment (; ta'zir) under the law of sharVat. 
The crowd hotly discussed all this. 

290. None of them, however, dared to come before the 
Pir himself and tell him the truth. Behind his back, thev 
uttered abuse against him. The hearts of these unfaithful 
people were shaken, none of them had reached the Goal. 

291. Sat Gur-ji, accompanied by the boy, meanwhile 
left the city. They had no food till the sun had passed 
over their heads (i.e. afternoon). 

292. Then Sat Gur-ji sat down to meditate in the sha¬ 
dow of a tree, and himself perceived that he had breached 
the banks of the shar (sharVat). He acted as if lie were the 
Creator of the World Himself. (As the punishment for 
this) he removed his own skin from' head to fooot. 

293. He handed the skin over to the boy, and together 

1 As has been mentioned in the introductory paper, this 
motif is very popular in darwish stories. In this version the 
saint utters no word. What would be “proper” in the cir¬ 
cumstance would be to utter the formula : qum bi-idhni'l-ldh , 
i.e. “rise by the command of God”. In some versions the saint 
instead says : quin bi-idhn-i , “rise by my order.” 
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they returned to the city where he handed over the skin to 
the people. 

294. Sat Gur told them to take it because he had brought 
back to life a slave of God, the boy, thus committing the 
sin of violation of the sharVat. 

295. The people were confused in their minds. That 
is why they have not recognized the Datar (Creator) Him¬ 
self in the person of the Pir. By that time Sat Gur Shams 
began to feel hungry, and went to a butcher’s shop. 

296. The inhabitants of the city decided not to give 
him anything to eat because he had brought the dead boy 
to life by his own authority, and such an act was contrary 
to religion. 

, 297. Such a sin could only be atoned for by the sin¬ 

ner’s being flayed alive. They made a proclamation in the 
city, ordering that no one should give him anything to 
eat until the punishment had been inflicted. 

298. When the news reached the ears of Sat Gur 
Shams, he came to the butcher’s house, asking him to sell 
some cooked food for which he was willing to pay. 

299. The butcher hesitated, being afraid of the order 
promulgated in the city, which forbade the giving of any¬ 
thing to the Pir. 

300. He was ashamed, however, and offered to sell the 
Pir some raw mutton, as the cooked food was not yet ready. 

301. Pir Shams agreed, and the butcher at once sold 
him a piece of raw mutton. This he took away to ask 
someone to give him the use of a fire with which to cook 
it. But no one gave him a fire. 

302. He felt very hungry because it was' only four ghadis 
(about one and a half hours) before sunset. He then stood 
up and invoked the sun to come down. The sun at once 
obeyed, and began to descend. 

303. The sun said to him : “O, Lord ! What can 1 
do for Thee ? I am at Thy service, ready to do anything 
ordered.” 

304. Pir Shams then ordered the sun to cook the mut¬ 
ton, so that both he and the boy, who were very hungry, 
could eat it. 




Fig. 1. 

Pir Shams 1 rings the sun down (see pages 100-101). The 
sign above his head is the sacred syllable oni. Reproduced from 
a picture published by the baivas of the Pirana shrine near 
Ahmadabad. 
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Fig. 2. The (jnan no. 1, toy Pi r Shams, in the Kachchhi di 
lect (in Nagari characters). See ,p. 103. 
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Fig. 3. The beginning of the (jnan no. 6, by Pir Sadru’d-din, 
in the Multani Panjabi dialect (in Nagari characters). See 
pp. 106-107. 
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Fig. 4. The yuan no. 7, by Pir Sadru’d-din, in the Sindhi 
language (in Nagari characters). See pp. 108-109. 
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305. Sat Gur lifted the piece of mutton on a spear 
{neja, i.e. Pers. nayza), holding it before the sun. 1 The 
sun descended and remained just over it. The whole world 
.became terrified. 

300. The people began to burn, raising a great wail, 
thinking the Judgment Day had come and they had no 
means to reach the Goal. 

307. The people and the king began to burn ; birds and 
beasts jumped in agony. They deeply repented, but none 
•could stop the calamity. 

308. None could approach the sun. All suffered terribly 
^and looked for the one who had caused the catastrophe. 

309. When the piece of mutton was properly fried, and 
the sun returned to its place, Sat Gur asked the boy where 
they should go to take their meal as they were very hungry... 

III. THE FOURTEEN JEWELS OF PIR SHAMS. 

The first Jewel : Above all you must love your Lord. You 
must treasure this precious jewel with great care. 

The second Jewel : you should know the laws of the Guru 
by heart, and rever the Lord of the Time and the 
Pir with true faith as is appropriate to them. 

The third Jewel : the knowledge of the inner meaning of 
the religion. This is received by true believers who 
know their religion, and act according to its rules. 
The fourth Jewel : is the knowledge of how to be modest, 
tolerant, merciful, and of tenderness toward, and re¬ 
cognition of the Lord of the Time and the Pir , with 
a pure and true heart. 

The fifth Jewel : to serve the Guru , or the stranger (guest) 
who comes to your door. Blessings are due to him 
who serves both well. 

The sixth Jewel : to serve one’s father and mother affec- 


1 Ascetics and darwishes often carry a stick with a sharp 
end, like a spear, as a defence against dogs and in various 
emergencies. The qalandars carried real spears and other 
foims of arms. 
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tionately and lovingly. Keep this precious jewel in 
thy heart. 

The seventh Jewel : not to turn away any stranger who 
conies to thy door in need. 0, believer, do not let 
him go' away without his need being satisfied. 

The eighth Jewel : to go to the rescue of anyone in distress 
and calamity, as soon as you hear the call, helping 
him with food or water, or whatever he needs. In 
reward for this you will surely enter Paradise. 

The ninth Jewel : to act honestly, and have pure and strong 
faith in God and Muhammad. By doing so you will 
receive true happiness. 

The tenth Jewel : never to neglect any of the observances 
of the three fixed times of the day. Prayers are like 
tithes ordered by the Lord. 

The eleventh Jewel : always to wish that desires should be 
fulfilled by God; always to speak circumspectly; 
always <pray to the Lord to grant truthfulness; never 
to annoy anyone by words. Note that the ties of 
this world are as entangling as a pit in Hell. Ask 
the Lord of the Time to grant your good wishes. 

The twelfth Jewel : the true believer will never annoy a 
child jwho is a smile of the Divinity; he should not 
be angry with any kind of ants, or water insects, or 
any aquatic animals or quadrupeds. He should live 
as a dead man. He should have as much love for 
God as a butterfly for the burning candle. 

The thirteenth Jewel : to sacrifice one’s life in the path of 
righteousness and truth. By this you will attain sal¬ 
vation as did king Harishchandra, his queen Tara- 
Rani-Lochni, and his son Rohidas, who sold themsel¬ 
ves (into slavery) for the sake of the truth. 

The fourteenth Jewel : to donate everything for the sake of 
God, spontaneously, and with good will. This wilt 
bring much reward in future life. The donor wilt 
enjoy the fruit of it for ever. 

These fourteen jewels were publicly recited by Pir Shams. 
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IY. GNANS. 

1. By Pir Shams l 2 . 

(in the Kachchlii Dialect). 

1. If you make your hearts follow the precepts of your 
pir, you will be rewarded. 

( Refrain ) : Listen to me, my brothers ! Listen to 
me, my friends ! 

2. Listen with all the sincerity of your hearts to these, 
listen with all the faith of your true hearts! (Refrain). Strive 
to enter into communion with him, the pir , as does the 
Anad bird. 2 (Refrain). 

3. Do this in accordance with the commandments of 
religion ! (Refrain). Behave as did Vimras, o, mu mins, 
brothers, behave as Vimras ! (Refrain). 

4. For the sake of the salvation of his soul ( Refrain ) 
he himself cut off his own head ! (Refrain). 

5. You should remove doubts from your mind ! (Re¬ 
frain). Then will you enter Paradise ! (Refrain). 

6. This body belongs to others ! (Refrain). You are 
a guest of it for only two days. (Refrain). 

7. Proceed along the path, one behind the other (Re¬ 
frain) as a string of camels, each tied by the halter to the 
one in front. (Refrain). 

8. Step on, one after the other, (Refrain), o, mu'mins! 
Proceed along your path, led by your Guru ! (Refrain). 

9. Listen to these words, o, my brothers, listen! (Re¬ 
frain). This yuan of appeal is recited by Pir Shams. (Re¬ 
frain). 


2. By Pir Nasiru’cl-din . 3 

1. I glorify Thee, my Lord, have mercy, make this world 
perfect ! 


1 No. 6 from the collection of 25 gnans in the Kachchhi 
dialect, printed in Bombay, 1920. 

2 I could not discover what the Anad bird is. Is it duck ? 

3 From the collection of 100 gnans , forming part II, no. 57. 
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2. 0, brethren, if you donate nothing, you will receive 

nothing, you cannot expect to reap where you have 
not sown. 

3. Why should you eat a small portion of what belongs 

to the Lord, if you cannot be satisfied even by eating 
the whole of it ? 

4. That which tastes sweet for you will then taste bitter. 

Therefore why should you taste it at all ? 

5. If you retain that which should be given in tithes, 

this will harm you. What will be the use then ol 
appealing to the Lord ? 

(j. Only those who are morally blind would eat even a 
single mouthful of what is to be donated in the name 
of the Lord. 

7. He will be caught and led away as a thief. Such man 

cannot be called righteous. 

8. His punishment in Hell will be to embrace a hot- 

pillar. He will burn, uttering cries ‘ £ oh, oh." 

9. He will sink in the affairs of this world just as a pot 

filled with water sinks deep in the well. 

10. Pir Nasiru’d-din, the son ( farzand ) 1 of Pir Shams, says : 
we are filled with belief in our Lord as a glass 
filled with nectar ! 

3. By Pir Sadni d-din. 

(This gnan, in Gujrati, is recited daily 
before the evening prayers). 

1. 0, brothers, always pray God in the evening and 
morning ! Recite the gnan in praise of the Naklank ! The 
True Guide, Sohedev (i.e., Pir Sadru’d-din) has shown you 
the Path. The Guru of the twelve crores (120 millions) 
of followers, he, Pir Sadru’d-din, has shown you the right 
direction ! 

2. The unutterable “High Word” ( dhikr ) is known 

1 As has been mentioned above, p. 1G, the original word 
used here is Persian farzand, which may also mean a descen¬ 
dant generally, not only a son. The former seems to be the case. 
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to the devotees. By knowing it they have saved their 
souls from the wheel of re-birth. 

3. The mystery of becoming immortal is known to 
ascetics. They have brought about salvation to the seventy 
one generations of their ancestors. 

4. He who possesses the true knowledge of the Ather- 
ved (i.e., the Coran) knows well that the tenth avatar 
of the Merciful, the Lord of the Time, is (now) unveiled. 1 

5. Various tunes of music are there (in Paradise ?) 
played, and the mortals of the earth are confounded when 
the mystery of His manifestation is revealed to them. 

6. 0, men of God, never feel ashamed to be devoted to 
worship. Devote yourselves to the Lord of the Time, keep¬ 
ing your body and mind in purity. 

7. The adherence to the six schools of Hindu philo¬ 
sophy is of no value whatever 2 because these do not teach 
the mystery of the Eight Path. 

8. O, my brothers, if you advance along the True Path, 
you are welcome ! You will reach the goal that hundreds of 
thousands of pure souls have already reached (before you). 

9. 0, you who heed good advices ! Beware of doing 
evil, strive to act virtuously. 

10. 0, faithful, — says Pir Sadru’d-din, — listen to 
me : this negligent world does not possess the knowledge of 
the mystery of the Lord of the Time ! 

4. By Pir Sadru’d-din. 

(This gnaw is recited in jam&t-khanas at the celebration 
of every solemn and auspicious occasion). 

1. May gladness and happiness fill your hearts, 0, faith¬ 
ful, because you have a Glorious Lord ! 

2. Come together, 0, faithful, and do only that which 
is good at your assemblees ! 


1 Tliis implies ‘Alt and the Imams, his direct descendants. 

2 These are also called Khat Darshan, the six philosophical 
schools : Nyaya, Vaisheshika, Samkhya, Yoga, Mimansa and 
Vedanta. 
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3. My Lord’s name is glorified by the faithful of India. 

4. My Lord will save them, rewarding* them for meri¬ 
torious actions. 

5. Pay tithes, worship the Lord of the time, earning 
salvation by these acts of piety. 

6. It is hard to follow the Path in these difficult times. 
These are the times which have been predicted. 

7. The true Gwrw-Brahma, Pir Sadru’d-din, thus ad¬ 
vises those who should be warned. 

5. By Pir Sadru'd-din. 

1. Sincere love for God brings happiness, as the dawn 
brings light after the darkness of the night. 

2. Those who .never remember the Almighty ( Datar) 
waste their lives. 

3. He w r ho is so unlucky as to stray from the Path of 
God, i.e. that of the Lord of the Time, will be estranged 
from the Guru and the Lord. 

4. He who is absorbed in the pleasures of this world 
which are like a mirage, forgetting the other world, has lost 
his reasoning ability. 

5. Do good, earning the reward which you will reap 
in the other world, 

6. In the name of the Lord of the Time who will srtetch 
out his hand to you, Shree Salam Shah, 1 and will give you 
refuge. 

7. “We are but imperfect and sinful.” In this way Pir 
Sadru’d-din recites his gnan of prayers. 

6. By Pir Sadru'd-din (Describing Paradise). 

(in the Multani Panjabi Language ). 

1. 0, my friends ! The faithful will go to Paradise by the 
intercession of Muhammad. 

1 Salam Sh&h, referred to here, in case the gnan really 
belongs to the authorship of Sadru’d-din, can only be ‘Abdu’s- 
- Salam Shah, the father of Shah Mustansir bi’l-ldh II. He lived 
in Anjud&n, and flourished in the second half of the IX/XV c. 
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2. There they will attain perfect happiness, enjoying nectar 

like food and wearing rich garments. 

3. They will reside in golden-domed palaces and silver- 

toped towers. 

4. Various jewels, gems, diamonds and pearls are inset in 

these, and rubies are inlaid. 

5. A carpet with six borders studded with pearls will be 

spread over their bedstead. 

<5. There will also be a swing with the board studded with 
diamonds for the enjoyment of the mu'mins 
7. 0, friends ! Sitting as kings on their bejewelled thrones, 
they will be offered any fruit they may wish to eat. 
S. Various horses ( halaji , taji , seta) 1 and mules (like Bu- 
raq) will be roaming (for them) there. 

9. Water wheels, rotating day and night, with their sound 
of koonh-koonh , will bring much water for them. 

10. Four fountains, of wine, sharbat, honey and milk, will 

run there. 

11. Musky breezes will blow at night; during the day they 

will bring the fragrance of incense. 

12. The mu'mins will do what they like, never feeling hot 

or cold. 

13. Those who kept under control the five evils of mind 

'will receive immortal bodies in Paradise, 

14. just as those who fought and drove away these five : 

pride, quarrelsomeness, lust, anger and jealousy. 

15. They will always have communion with their Lord in 

a palace. 

16. Their bodies will be luminous (nurani) when the Lord 

of the souls of the fourteen worlds arises. 

17-18. My friends, each mu*min will receive fifty hurries, 
all beautiful, obedient, standing with folded hands 
awaiting the command of their lord. 

19. The gently swaying hurries will be like swans, with 
glittering crowns on their heads. 

Cf. my paper on the “Tombs of some Persian Ismaili Imams’', 
p. 54. 

1 Kalaji may mean Khiljt , Taji is Tdzi, i.e. Arab, and Seta 
l cannot find. 
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20. The hair of the virgin hurries will be scented with 

various kinds of oil, and flowers of superb fragrance- 
will be in their tresses. 

21. Pir Sadru d-din says that the m u ' nuns beloved by their 

Lord will have His diddr (there). 


7. By Pir Sadru d-din. 1 
(in the Sind hi language). 

1. 0, servant of God ( bana) ! Thou dost not pray to God„ 

having slept through the whole night 1 Thou dost not 
care tor thy soul, thou dost not prepare provision for 
the journey to the next world ! 

Refrain ; The Lord loves only those who rise early to offer 
their prayers ! 

The hurries will not give their hands 
to those who do not rise early in the morning to say 
prayers. The lazy one will (later) repent, rubbing, 
their hands and saying : alas ! alas ! So says the- 
iarmer who has wasted the sowing season. (Refrain). 

2. 0 J servant of God (bana) ! Thou art doing wrong by 

not leaving thy bed early. By this thou wastest the 
capital (of thy soul) for nothing, “for the scent of 
red flowers.” (Refrain). 

3. 0, servant of God (bana) ! Thou shalt only remember 
Him when thy grave is open, with thorns in it, and 
when the angel of death overwhelms thee ! (Refrain). 

4. Spinning woman ! She spun when others slept. She 
spun much cotton alone, thoroughly. (Refrain). 

6. When she finished her work, and prepared the yarn,, 
thick and thin, she could smile with pride amongst 
her people in the morning ! (Refrain). 

6. None will take away with him his palaces, treasure,, 
houses, horses, his wealth while leaving this world. 
(Refrain). 


1 From the collection of 25, in Sindhi, printed in Bombay* 
no. 2. 
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7. Pir Sadru’d-din says : listen to me, 0, my dear brothers! 
God will be pleased only with those who recognise 
the Lord of the time, and the Pir. (Refrain). 

S. A Gnan by Pir Hasan Kabrrud-dhi. 1 

1. An iron wall appeared on the Gur s way on the seven¬ 

teenth day of the month Ashad 1452 Sarnvat (798/ 
1396). 2 

2. The Guru, i.e. Pir Sadru’d-din, prayed for six months 

and six days, and at last the Imam was propitiated 
(to remove it). 

3. He, the Imam, was in the dress ( = person) of Islam 

Shah who resided in Kehek. 3 

4. When the Gur , i.e. Hasan Kabiru’d-din, reached the 

age of five years and five days, he made preparations 
lor the journey. He made a turban from the fibre 
of alula, in the month of Magser, 1453 Sarnvat. 

5. He himself prepared it from 500 gaz (yards) of material, 

with glorifications of the Imam written on it. Then 
he started. 

6. In the inscriptions the Guru mentions that he was a 

slave of the Imam, a child, and that he prayed to 
forgive the sins of the Anant. 

(. He had no children at the time when he went, with his 
turban, to visit the Imam, and returned home in a 
year and five days* time. 

S. 1 ii Sadru d-dm w r ith twelve crores (120 millions) of fol¬ 
lowers went into the presence of the Almighty. He 

1 The last gnan from the collection of 100 gnans forming 
part V. 

It is explained that the “iron wall” (perhaps really a 
front between two hostile armies) appeared before the pir as 
a punishment for his neglect. He did not take with him his 
five years old son, the future ptr, Hasan Kabiru’d-din. The 
date seems to be surprisingly early. 

3 It is obviously the same ‘Abdu’s-Salam Sh&h, mentioned 
above (p. 106). As Kahak is not far from Anjuddn, in which he 
resided, it is quite probable that, at least temporarily, he might 
have resided there. 
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halted at, the sixth heaven waiting for the souls who 
were lagging behind. 

0. “The souls who remain behind should follow Pit Hasan 
KabinTd-din.” This is why I (i.c. Pir Hasan Ka¬ 
biru’d-din) now pray and practice austerities for the 
sake of the Anant. 

10. Hasan Kabiru’d-din, of the progeny of Husayn, is ap¬ 

pointed as he Guru of the Anant. If you fail to re¬ 
cognize him, you will be sent to Hell. 

11. (The Imam) Shri Salam Shall arrived in Keliek and 

stayed there during the month of Ramjan (Ramadan) 
1452 Sam vat. 

12. (The Imam) Bhooder Ali (i.e. Abu Dharr 4 Ali) is his 

successor as the Imam. 1 His residence (throne) was 
in the village of Yircha, where he stayed. 2 

13. Then came Dhu’l-Fiqar ‘Ali, the Imam, who descended 

from Bu Hharr ‘Ali, the progeny of Husayn. 3 * 5 

14. He arrived in Yircha on the 22nd day of the month of 

Falgoon, 1572 (=922/1516). 1 

15. On that day the Imam arrived and settled there. Nur 

Shah descended from him. He was enthroned as an 
Imam. 6 

16. The Guru (Hasan Kabiru’d-din ?) says : 1 related all 

this about tlie incarnations (of the Imam) while re¬ 
siding at Unch. It is “Sri Unch”, amongst the seven 

1 Imam Bu Dharr ‘Ali flourished towards the end of the 
tenth/sixteenth c., more than a hundred years after the death 
of Hasan Kabiru’d-din. 

2 I could find no indication as to whether such village exist¬ 
ed at the time. Was it War ? 

3 Imam DlnVl-fiqar ‘Ali died in 1013/1634, in Anjudan, and 
was buried in the family necropolis there. The names of the 
later Imams were most probably inserted by the translators, 
in order to bring the poem up-to-date. 

‘ The date must obviously be imaginary. There is no villa¬ 
ge called Yircha now. Perhaps it is the same as War, half 
way between Kahak and Mahallat ? 

5 Ntir Shdh must he a honorific title, not a personal name. 
Perhaps it is simply a “blank space” left for the later Imam, 
to he inserted by the reader when reciting the yuan ? 
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places which bear the same name, to which I here 
refer. 

17. Recognize the Imam of the time (Jmdm-i waqt) who is 

an incarnation of ‘All, and pay him the tithes. Who¬ 
ever misses him will never enter Paradise.” 

18. Pir Hasan KabinTd-din says these words at his own 

house : you will enter Paradise if you act righteously. 

9. The Gnan “of Deep Meditation ”, 
by Sayyid Fath-‘AH Shall. 

(in Gujrati). 1 

1. No one has the knowledge of the Mystery of the 
Lord of the Time, the Naklanki. Only those can recognize 
him who are guided by the Guru. 

2. Know the true Guru in the person of Muhammad, 
the Apostle of God. The Almighty, who is immortal and 
free from (human-like) attributes and properties, is in the 
person of the (present form) of c All. 

8. The Lord of the Time now resides in the West, 
disguised as an ‘Ajami (Persian). His speech is Persian, 
in the Seheter-dip. 2 

4. He resides in SJiahr Babak 3 4 and his name is Shah 
Abu’l-Hasan ‘Ali. He is luminous in appearance.‘‘ 

1 From the collection of 25 cjnans printed in 1905, Bombay, 
by Lalji Bhai Devraj, no. 22. 

2 Seheter-dip, the “Northern continent”, is one of the tra¬ 
ditional dvipas of the Hindu cosmology, so called because it 
has the form of the selieter fruit (also called slietur). The name 
is usually applied to Persia and Iraq. 

3 Shahr-i Babak is an old, now decaying town in the pro¬ 
vince of Kirnran which was formerly on a trade route, but in 
modern times remained far away from the new roads. The 
Imams apparently resided in it some time during the early 
Safawid rule, and later on in the second half of the XII/XVIII c. 

4 Sh&h AbuT-IIasan ‘All really resided in Shahr-i Babak. 
He was the governor of Kirman about 1175/17G2, and died in 
1204/1790. He was buried in the Musht&qiyya, in Kirman. Cf. 
my paper on the “Tombs of some Persian Ismaili Iinams 1! , 
pp. GO-Gt. 
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5. Repeat his name because he is the Divine Light 
(emanating from) the invisible Almighty. May he fulfil our 
wishes of the (liddr ! 

6. His diddr is all-important because the believer whc 
has faith in his Guru can be saved by it from the wheel 
of re-birth. 

7. My Lord is the Lord of the devotees. 0, my Lord 1' 
Have mercy on us, give salvation to our jamais ! 

8. The Deity manifests itself in the heart of the be¬ 
liever as if appearing from the lotus grown from the navel 
of god. 1 Cautiously pull it out, in such a way that the 
thread of deep meditation should not be torn. 

9. Meditate, keeping an eye on thy pulses of Ingla, 
Pingla and Sashamna, suppressing all mental wishes. 2 

10. After this concentrate your mind on the pulse called 
\ank, by inhaling arid exhaling through the Chanda and 
Suraj nostrils. 

11. If thy meditation is deeply concentrated on it (the 
deity), it will burst out of the bharamand (brain), and His 
name will spread all over the body to the last hair growing 
on it, and will never be forgotten again. 

12. The humble slave, a Shamsi 3 Sayyid, Fath-‘Ali 
Shah, stands praying at Thy feet, 0, my Lord ! 0, Thou, 
who rainest gold ! 


V. THE TENTH AVATAR. 

(From the Dasavatar attributed to Pir Sadru’d-din ; 
the shorter version). 4 
(in the Gujrati language). 

God has incarnated Himself as the glorious Tenth Avatar 
He manifested Himself in the person of Shall Mawla Mur 
tada ‘All. 

1 the well-known symbol from Hindu iconography. 

2 These are the names of the pulses located in and near 
the nose. 

3 Shams! probably implies that the author claimed descent 
from Pir Shams, and thus generally from the pirs. 

4 From Nano Das Avatar , .print. Bombay, 1929, pp. 17-20. 
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We welcome Thy incarnation for the sake of love for the 
Truth ! 

The Lord will ride his horse, bestowing love aud benevolen¬ 
ce (and scattering devils). 

0, Thou, save Thy devotees ! 

0, Thou, scatter the devils ! 

0, Thou, punish the demons ! 

0, Thou, save the jamMs of the believers ! 

O, Thou, grant what they wish ! 

O, Thou, fulfill Thy promises ! 

He will take into his hands the sounding conch (shank) 
and the disclike weapon (chaker). 

Blowing the conch and brandishing the chaker , ITe will 
pass all over the world. 

The whole purpose of the Ten Avatars will thus be com¬ 
pleted. 

He has given up the necessity of being in the mother’s 
womb. 1 

The Lord, the Euler of Jambudip, will arrive (make his 
appearance) in Mulastan. 2 

He will grant the kingdom to the rakliiser , devotees who 
will rule over it eternally. 

The devotees will take abode in Paradise. 

He is the Lord of pir Sohdev. 3 

He is manifested under the name of Naklanki. 

O, my Lord, Thou art my God in the Tenth Incarnation, 
Thou has incarnated as the glorious Tenth Avatar in 
the person of Naklanki, whose glorious name is Shah 
Mawla Murtada ‘All ! 


1 This is simply a poetical version of the Coranic principle 
of .God “neither being born, nor giving birth to anyone”. 

2 Mulastan is the ancient name of Multan. 

3 It seems that there is no certainty as to the meaning' 
of the name Sohdev which is supposed to be the surname of 
pir Sadru’d-din. 
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M'awla .Murfcada 'All is He who is (now) Shri Salam- 
Shah. 1 

The name of the mother of Mawla Murtada £ Ali was Bib* 
Julika. 2 His father’s name is Hashami Abu Talib 
Wall. 

The Guru (of the world) is Nabi Muhammad Mustafa, the 
Apostle of God. 

His wife, Shakti, was Fatmat-Zahura (Fatimat az-Zahra’). 3 
He will remain manifested under the name of Mawla Mur¬ 
tada ‘All for 432.000 years. 

God is Glorious, Glorious is the Lord ! 

The duration of the Kalijug period is 432.000 years. 
Atherved is the sacred scripture (for the Kalijug period). 
One avatar of God is intended for the Kalijug. 

God Himself will slay His adversary, the devil Kalinga. 
He has saved twelve crores of the faithful through the 
leadership of Pir Sadru’d-din. 

They followed the religion secretly. 

They surely deserved their place in Paradise ! Greetings to 
them ! 

God is glorious, Glorious is the Lord ! 

Plr Sadru d-dm says : I have told the story of the Ten 
Avatars. Whosoever listens to it will be exempted from 
the wheel of re-birth in this world. 

Whosoever listens to the story of the Ten Avatars will 
attain salvation (moksh), liberation (mukt) and the 
(Ildar (of the Imam). 4 

Whosoever, male or female, listens to this, he will never 
again be re-born in this world. 

Such people will be rewarded as Pehlaj who attained sal¬ 
vation and was granted the everlasting kingdom. 

The Lord has granted a kingdom to Dhruv, 5 and he is ruling 
over it for ever. 

1 This is again Imam 4 Abdu’s-Sal&m Sliah of Anjud&n, re¬ 
ferred to above. 

2 Cf. above p. 46. 

3 Cf. above p. 47. 

4 Perhaps in this context the term diddr may have the 
meaning of the Sufic fund fi'l-Haqq ? 

5 Cf. above, footnote 3 on p. 57. 
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The Lord will give kingdoms to the devotees, and they will 
rule over them for ever. 

The devotees will have abode in Paradise. 

He is the Lord of Pir Sohdev ! 

He is known under the name of Naklanki. 

0, my Lord, purify the world! Save Thy devotees! Scatter 
the devils! 

Punish the demons! Save the jamats of the believers! Grant 
their prayers ! Fulfil Thy promises ! 

Thou art my God in the Tenth Avatar! 

Thou hast incarnated Thyself in Naklanki! 

Thou hast been known by the name of Mawla Murtada ‘All. 
We welcome Thy incarnation out of love for the Truth! 
Here ends the story of the Ten Avatars related by Pir Sa- 
dru’d-din. 

I testify that there is no Deity except One God. 

I testify that Muhammad is the Apostle of God. 

I testily that Amirxi'l-mu'minin ‘All is surely Divine. 

VI. SO-KIRIYA. 

By Pir Sadru’d-din. 1 
1. Bavan Bodli (Preamble). 

1. The advice of Sat Gur is true. 

2. Listen to it, 0, devotees! and enjoy it in your minds. 

3. When the sun rises, go about your worldly affairs. 

acting honestly. 

4. When the sun sets, devote yourselves to the worship of 

God. 

5. Abstain from speaking ill of anyone. 

6. Say: “he, Zinda" (0, ever-Living!) when stepping into 

the jamdt-kkdna (prayer-hall). 

7. Keep your minds shining as the moon to receive the 

precepts of Sat Gur. 

8. This is the sandhya (evening prayer) of devotees. 

9. 0, devotees, keep your minds concentrated on prayer 


1 Published by Muklii Laljibhai Devraj, Bombay, 1914, ,pp. 7. 
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10. Meeting at the Ghat , assembly, do your best to go 

through religious ceremonies with care. 

11. As soon as you acquire control over your mind, selfish¬ 

ness disappears. 

12. Never fall asleep in the prayer-hall. 

13. Never criticize anyone while in the prayer-hall. 

14. Never over-eat, over-filling vour stomachs. 

15. If your stomachs are too full, you will become lazy. 

16. You may therefore become sleepy, and for this you will 

have to repent. 

17. Through abstinence and moderation you will become 

active. 

18. If you pray God with your minds awake, you will see 

that Sat Gur is near you. 

19. Be humble and modest both with those who are elder 

and younger than yourselves. 

20. Be tolerant towards the shortcomings you notice in those 

who are older than yourselves. 

21. Treat everyone who is even one day older than your¬ 

selves as if he were a year older. 

22. Address everyone with sincere respect. 

23-24. Even those who are younger than yourselves should 
be treated with respect as if they were your elder 
brothers. 

25-26. Brother, one who speaks politely is like one whose 
mouth is filled with glittering diamonds. 

27-28. The mystery of coming into communion with Sat Gur 
is that the devotees never become disheartened in any¬ 
thing. 

29. Never be lazy, permitting yourselves to be somnolent. 

30. Avoid telling lies, according to the commandment of 

the Veds. 

31-32. One who hears good and speaks evil will surely get 
into trouble. 

33. Brother, keep yourself away from laziness and anger. 

34. Have signs of light on thy face by sipping the ab-i 

safd every day. 

35. Come from your homes to the praying hall. 
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36. You will have goodness reflected in your faces for this. 

37. Make offerings according to your means. 

38. Never argue with the mulchi , i.e. the head of the jam&t. 
•39. Only those who are absorbed in worldly affairs argue 

with the mukhi. 

40. For this they will become miserable and lose the reli¬ 

gious reward. 

41. One who misbehaves himself is a sinner. 

42. He talks of things about which he knows nothing. 
43-44. One who remains in the state of sutak (ceremonial 

uncleanliness, without purifying himself) will harm 
himself and will end miserably. 

45. A religious man never quarrels with anyone. 

46. Only those who are not strong in religion feel dissa¬ 

tisfied. 

47. Concentrate your minds, and keep the Rosary (i.e. So 

kiriya) in your hands. 

48. Pray to God secretly and silently, with all your soul. 

49. Meditate over the commandments of religions scriptu¬ 

res concentrating your minds on these, 

50. And ascertain who is your worst enemy. 

51-2. The believer who takes a sip of db-i safd {Anitas) 
will always have good signs reflected on his face, and 
will be relieved of misfortunes by Sat Gar. 

53. Those who are (sincerely) devout are in possession of 

such virtues. 

54. 0, devotee, now listen to the Hundred Commandments! 

2. So-kiriya. 

1. Keep thy heart pure, away from defilement, — this is 

the first kiriya. 

2. Take food only after having bathed thy body. This is 

the second kiriya. 

.3. Follow the prescription of Truthfulness, day and night. 

4. Avoid sowing the seed of falsehood and cheating. 

5. Treat everyone with sincere understanding and kindness. 

6. Give alms only to deserving decent people. 
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7. Understand (sympathetically) the suffering of those 

around thee. 

8. Wholeheartedly accept the precepts of Sat Guv. 

9. Never become proud when thou occupies! a superior 

position. 

10. Never lose thy temper. This is the tenth kiriya (cL 

no. 25). 

11. If thou hast a proper chance, pay a visit to Sat Gur. 

12. Never perform religious duties negligently. 

13. Never fail to attend the assembly (ghat) with the jamat . 

14. Pray to God, prostrating thyself in the ghat which is 

like the face of lie Guru. 

15. Only those who daily take a sip of the db-i sajd are to- 

be regarded as pious. 

16. One who can always suppress his pride may be con¬ 

sidered fortunate. 

17. Never be greedy, even to the slightest extent. 

18. Be honest in any circumstances. 

19. (True) devotees (rakhiser) never tell lies. 

20. Pay the utmost care in attending to thy guests. 

21. Feed the hungry. 

22. Offer water to the thirsty. 

23. Earn reward by covering the nakedness of the unclothed. 

24. Bear patiently any loss caused by members of thy own 

family. 

25. Never lose thy temper even if abused a hundred times. 

(cf. no. 10). 

26. Repay evil done to thee with good. 

27. Do not defraud anyone, always pay in full. 

28. Do not demand anything in excess of what is due to 

thee. 

29. Do not cast the evil eye upon auyone. 

30. Never have sexual intercourse with other people’s wives. 

31. Never give false evidence, nor speak of what thou dost 

not know. 

32. Never deceive or swindle anyone. 

33. Never utter a threat to beat anyone. 
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34. Do not live on money derived from usury. 

35. Do not sell bones. 

36. Do not sell an animal which thou maintainest. 

37. Never make a valuation of land (in terms of money). 

It is similar to thy mother. 

38. Do not demand money as bride-price for thy daughter. 

39. Always treat thy daughters kindly. 

40. You must certainly act according to these forty kiriyas. 

41. Never take bribes, even as much as a rati (a form of 

bread). 

42. 0, virtuous man, never keep a faked document with 

thee. 

43. After relieving thyself use five achman (sips of water). 

44. Wash thy organs after urinating. 

45. Take three achman (sips of water) after urinating. 

46. Never keep tliy body unclean. 

47. Use clay while washing thy hands. 

48. Without it thy body will not be cleaned. 

49. Never drink muddy water. 

50. Do not kill intentionally any living creature. 

51. Never eat assa foetida and tobacco. 

52. Always behave thyself as if thou art continually fasting. 

53. Never eat crumbs or remains of food left by others. 

54. Never wear a dress made of cloth coloured with indigo. 

55. Observe fast on the days prescribed by religion. 

56. Never worship stones or mountains. 

57. Never accept as a deposit money of doubtful origin. 

58. 0, creature! Never miss the time fixed for prayers. 

59. Be dutiful, repeat the names of God in prayers. 

60. Never partake of food which was not offered to thee, 

— this is a great sin. 

61. O, brother! Do not develop (unduly) great ambitions. 

62. Treat the wife of thy elder brother as thy own mother, 

63. Avoid the company of bad people. 

64. Do not tie thy turban in a pretentious way. 

65. 0, hermit! Do not report the words of others, good or 

bad, to those concerned. 

66. Never annoy thy neighbour. 
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67. Never commit a breach of trust. 

68. Never pick up anything lost by others. 

69. Never intentionally deceive anyone. 

70. Never fail to return the money that thou hast borrowed, 

or the value of the goods purchased on credit. 

71. Never run away with someone else’s money. 

72. He who does this will be punished by being incarnated 

as his creditor’s son. 

73. Never intentionally use abusive language. 

74. Never do foolish things. 

75. Every one has equal right to see Gur-Nar , i.e. the Lord 

of the Time, 

76. But he who sees Him in His real substance is a cou¬ 

rageous man. 

77. Never argue with anyone, whether thou feel right or 

wrong. 

78. 0, righteous man! Never gamble. 

79-80. Do not listen to music or singing, nor watch thea¬ 
trical performances as they lead to depravity and loss 
of religious discipline. 

81-82. Never say of any food cooked of corn that it is over¬ 
salted, or undersalted. Always praise it, never revile. 
83-84. Always bathe thyself early in the morning, before 
going out, and have no sexual intercourse after this. 

85. No one can attain salvation by the worship of Khat Dar- 

shan. 1 

86. Never revile the commandments of the Ved and (gene¬ 

rally) religious scripture. 

87. Never eat while walking. 

88. Live reasonably, and observe cleanliness. 

89-90. Do not commit suicide by poisoning or drowning 
thyself, as in such a case thou shall be re-born, in the 
wheel of re-birth. 

91. Never develop ambition to acquire much wealth or land. 

92. Never entrust secrets to any woman. 

93. Do not intentionally sprinkle water over fire. 

94. Never break a live tree. 


1 Cf. above, p. 105. 
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95. Never pick flowers in the morning, this is a grave 

sin. 

96. Never criticise or disclose to others anyone’s defects. 

97. Never torture dumb creatures. 

98. Never leave in anger the food that thou eatest. 

99. They are true believers who act in accordance with re¬ 

ligious precepts. 

100. 0, hermits! Act according to these hundred command¬ 

ments ! 


3. Salii Samarani 

(or 30 good advices worthy of remembrance) 

1. Always remember God. 

2. Be virtuous as the Gur by taking a drink of the Deity. 

3. Give sincere advice to everyone who asks for it. 

4. The Mu'min is he whose conduct is the best. 

5. 0, devotee! Discharge thy religious duties as dictated 

by reason. 

6. Put upon thyself the sacred thread of the hundred kiri- 

y<u- 

7-8. Only those who attained communion with the Gur 
Brahama-ji are (real) Brahmins; they will not undergo 
the sufferings of further re-birth. 

9. Only those are (real) Brahmins who know the Braham 
cjnan, i.e. the knowledge of the mysteries. 

10. The sight of Gur-Nar is the same as the light of the 

eyes. 

11. Communion with Gur-Nar, the Lord of the Time, is as 

meritorious as 68 pilgrimages. 

12. Sixty and eight places of pilgrimage lie under the feet 

of Gur-Nar. 

13. The manifested Gur-Nar is always present in the ghat 

(assembly of the jamat). 

14. Fortunate are those who have seen Him with their own 

eyes. 

15-16. Studying sacred scriptures and by meditation thou 
wilt make certain that an incarnation of God is ma¬ 
nifested in the world. 
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17. Concentrate thy mind in meditation with a pure heart. 

18. The real devotee ( rakhiser ) is he who possesses spiritual 

knowledge. 

19. The real ascetic (muniwar) is he who has the control 

of his passions. 

20. The real ascetic makes his body as hard as a jewel by 

enduring difficulties of prayers and other religious 
duties. 

21. Always clean thy body on rising from thy bed, early 

in the morning. 

22. Never eat crumbs of food left by animals. 

23. Always take thy food only after having cleaned thy 

body. 

24. Always look upon the world with pure sight. 

25. Be humble and respectful while in the ghat (assembly 

of the jam&t ). 

26. Obey ungrudgingly all the rules of the ghat (jam&t). 
27-28. Only those step into Paradise who have professed the 

Kalima of the Apostle of God. 

29-30. Those who concentrate their minds in meditation over 
the Lord of the Time have really acted in accordance 
with the 100 kiriyas. 

31-32. These words of Pir Sadru’d-din are similar to jewels 
amongst (other) precepts of the sacred scriptures, for 
the meditating mind. 

VII. JANNATPURI, OK THE CITY OP PARADISE. 
By Sayyid Imam-Shah. 1 

1. 0, brothers! Imamshah has said these gnans. And what 

are his sayings ? The Light of eternal life! — When 
shares (in inheritance) were being distributed (by his 
father), he, Imamshah, happened to be absent (and 
nothing was given to him). 

2. Listen, this happened in the year of Savant 1575, the 


1 Printed in Bombay (in Gujrati, but in Khojki script), 1905, 
by Lalji-bhai Devraj; pp. 26. 
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month of Kartik, on the 17th day, 1 that Pir Hasan 
Kabiru’d-din emptied his earthly dress of flesh. 2 

3. He died at Onch 3 early in the morning, and the Gor 

NAPs funeral procession was taken to the burial 
ground. 

4. Imamshah, hearing of this, hurried thither, overtook 

the procession, and reached the jandza (bier). He 
stopped it and addressed the corpse, saying : “Dear 
father, thou hast not left me my share in inheri¬ 
tance.’ ’ 

5. His brothers and other participants in the procession 

thought that he had turned insane, making himself 
so ridiculous. Some began to laugh at him. 

6. The Seven Wise men of Onch, and numerous spec¬ 

tators covered their faces with handkerchiefs to con¬ 
ceal smiles. (Many) laughed so much that their very 
bones began to ache. 

7. Some people addressed Imamshah, saying : “Thy bu¬ 

siness is, no doubt, important, but it is not an ap¬ 
propriate time for it. The time is ripe to pay the 
bill, not to present a demand for a benefit.” 

8. Time passed in altercations; nearly three hours passed 

in hot discussion. The people became hungry, being 
impatient over the hitch in the progress of the pro¬ 
cession. 

9. Then Imamshah turned towards the body of his father, 

asking him not to delay his answer, because people 
jeered at him and mocked him. 

10. And behold! there came out of the bier the hand of 
the deceased Gur! The crowd, struck with awe, stood 
motionless. The hand of the deceased handed a rosary 
to Imamshah. 

1 This is 923 A.H. or 1519 A.D. As has been discussed 
above, p. 51, the date appears to be too late to be true. 

2 This is the usual darwish expression. In Persian it is 
hhirqa-rd khdli hard. 

3 As has been discussed above, p. 73, Onch is the present 
Uchchh, near which the tomb of Hasan Kablru’d-dtn (locally 
called TTasan Daryfi) is situated. 
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11. While the hand was returning to its original position r 

he, Imamshah, said: “I shall never part with this 
little inheritance, the rosary. But bestow upon me 
also something more!” 

12. Then the bier ( sunduq ) burst, so that the head of the 

deceased became visible, and, to the consternation of 
the crowd, the hand of the corpse took from its mouth' 
a piece of sugar and handed it to Imamshah. 

13. The whole crowd, seeing this, became filled with com¬ 

plete faith in Imamshah, trusting his rights, and the* 
whole jamat became his sincere followers. 

14. The bier was then lifted and carried to the burial 

ground, the body of Pir Hasan Kabiru’d-din was 
buried. He thus left this world, returning to his- 
original place, the True Source. 

15. Women wept bitterly, and so did men also, members of 

the jamat, shedding tears. Returning from the ceme¬ 
tery, they asked Pir 1 Imamshah to sit and explain 
to them the mystery about his share of his father’s 
inheritance. 

16. Having completed forty days in mourning at Onch r 

Imamshah left for Sind. 

17. There he came to the district of Jun, and went to the 

jamat. He, the Gur-ji , honoured the jamdt-khdna bv 
taking seat there. 

18. In the evening, however, the local people came to the 

jamdt-khdna for prayers, and expelled him. 

19. He remained in the village without food for full nine 

meal-times, fasting all the time. At the time of the 
tenth he walked away from the jamdt-khdna. 

20. During these happenings he received three heavy blows 

on his sides with a stick, never complaining, however r 
and in his heart- he did not feel himself offended. 

21. Then the. ''Guru addressed th ejamdt of that place, saying : 


1 As has been mentioned above, p. 18, the Khojas do not 
recognize Imamshah as a pir, hut the followers of the diffe¬ 
rent branches of his sect do. 
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“Do not forget that I am a Sayyid, and give me 
some food for the sake of Pir Hasan Kabiru’d-din. 

22. The people of jamat replied to him : “We do not con¬ 

sider thee as Pir Hasan Kabiru’d-din’s successor, be¬ 
cause he did not recognise thee as his successor and 
give thee thy share.” 

23. Whereupon the Pir (Imamshah) added, saying: “0, 

brothers! Listen to me: 1 have no claim on you. 
Why should you be so intolerant?” 

24-25. Guru said : we proceeded further from that village. 
A Khoja, Premji by name, however, followed me 
and said to me: “Guru-ji, come to my house, and 
have a meal. Then proceed further.” 

26. We (says Imamshah) broke our last thdre. Premji 

bow T ed to me with respect. I took my meal there, 
and then started on my journey, giving many blessings 
to him. 

27. Then the Guru says: “We went away, and reached 

the place called Bliom. 1 Arriving in that village, we 
wanted to visit the Shah’s (i.e. Imam’s) dargdh .” 

28. Plaving spent 27 days there in complete fast, he went 

further to the West. He had no clothes to wear, 
travelling as a beggar. 

29. It was the time when Nur-Shah (Imam) 2 reigned in 

Parcham-Desh (i.e. Western Country = Persia ?). 
Muklii Ghulam 3 was his servant. The Guru went to 
him, and asked him: 

30. “Listen to me, to what I say, Mukhi! I am a poor 

stranger. I shall be purified if I am allowed to have 
the Shah’s diddr (i.e. to pay personal homage to him). 

31. Muklii Ghulam, not recognizing him, thought that he 

really was an ordinary beggar. (Nevertheless) he, the 
Muklii , went into the August Presence of the Shall. 

1 Cf. above, p. 51. 

2 Nur Shall is not a name, but a title. Cf. sloka 3 at the 
beginning of the Jannatjmri in which the deceased pir Hasan 
Kabiru’d-din is called Cor Nur. “Reigned” is the usual “po¬ 
lite” expression for “lived”. 

3 Cf. above, p. 52. 
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-82. With his hands folded, he most humbly reported to the 
Shah: “A i>oor stranger, looking like a beggar, has 
come, asking for the permission of your diddr.” 

33. Thereupon the Shah, laughing, said: “ Mukhi , lend thy 

ears to what I say: that was a really great soul. Let 
him rest, accommodate him comfortably, and feed 
him well/’ 

34. By this order the Muklii returned to Imamshah, now 

paying him the respect that was due to him. Having 
made a scull-cap, the Mukhi went and sold it, bring¬ 
ing some food for the money realised from the sale. 1 

35. He brought food, fruits and grapes (amjiir ), all the food 

that he could buy for his money, and Pir Imamshah 
partook of all this. 

36. He, the Mukhi , most respectfully and kindly offered him, 

the Guru , food to eat, and the Guru ate enough of 
it. After the meal the Mukhi inquired from him, as 
to his own and his father’s names. 

37. Seeing his love, the Pir said: “I am a poor man who 

came for the didar , listen to me.” 

oS. Even then Mulchi Ghulam failed to recognize who was 
before him, believing that it was an (ordinary) Khoja. 
For three days Pfr Imamshah requested and beseeclied 
him to take him for a diddi\ 

39. On the third day the Guru said : “Listen to me, Mukhi , 

we have come for a didar. Three days and three 
nights have already passed. 

40. Go and ask (thy Master) on my behalf, conveying my 

request and prayer after due salutations. Beseech 
him on my behalf a thousand times, and convey to 
him the tidings that ray name is Sayyid Imamshah.” 

41. Then the Mukhi understood that he belonged to the 

family of the (late) Guru-ji. He behaved most 
obediently and reverently, treating his guest with ho¬ 
nour. 

42. He went (to the Sh&h) and beseeched him on Imam- 


1 Cf. above, p. 52. 
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shah’s behalf, saying that he had brought a request 
(for a didar) from Sayyid Imamshah. Grant him thy 
diddr, 0, Lord!” 

43. Thereupon the Shall said : “We shall come on Towar 

(Friday) night; prepare our throne in the Jamat-kh&na, 
there shall we give (him) the didar, and hold con¬ 
versation.” 

44. The Lord of the three worlds then came on that night. 

Wje had the didar of Shah ‘All. Our heart was elated 
by the vision. 

45. I stood most humbly and obediently in his presence, 

praying to the Shah : “Have mercy on me, 0, r J.rne 
Lord ! I am thy most obedient slave! 

46. 0. Lord! Having seen thee, as I desired, now that thou 

hast most graciously granted thy didar to me, my 
soul’s liberation (salvation) lias been attained, I have 
attained my goal. 

47. 0. Lord! Thousands upon thousands of my wishes have 

been granted by Thee! Now I most humbly crave thy 
permission to go and visit Paradise! Grant me this 
mercifully so that I may visit it. ’ 

48. Nut Shah smiled at this request, and uttered : “No 

living human being can go there. How can the ma¬ 
terial body of flesh penetrate there? Thy father and 
grandfathers are there.” 

49. The Guru , however, insisted on his request, saying: 

“O, Lord! Thou art the Creator of the Universe! 1 
have to claim my share of inheritance, this is why I 
ask permission to visit Paradise.” 

50. Thereupon the Lord gave him as a companion Chandan 

Vir. 1 He was an incarnation of Gabriel. He became 
my guide, and I followed him. He went into n cave, 
and I went after him. 


1 Chandan means sandal, and Vir means brother. This 
does not seem to be the name of a man, but of a supernatural 
being. Here he is mentioned only once, and it is not clear what 
his functions were. 
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51. To my great surprize I saw some people who were 

naked. They w 7 ere weeping bitterly, while others 
were burning in fire. 

52. Some wept standing outside the fire, some were inside 

it. Some were starving to death, others sat eating. 

53. The Guru-ji smiled and asked them: “What (sinful) 

acts have you committed? Give us a reply, why are 
you in such a condition to-day ? n 

54. To this the people courteously replied: “Those who are 

sitting there are those who never gave anything in 
charity. 

55. Those who did not give clothes (to the poor) are now 

naked and without food. This is their punishment. 

56. Those who did not attend Juindt-khdna and offer pra¬ 

yers, did not meet their gurus , are now repenting 
for their having neglected the right path. 

5/. Those who did not perform the ceremonies of sutak 
and patak, 1 who did not offer prayers, attending 
the Jamdt-khdnas , now repent, loudly deploring what 
they had done. They shall remain there till the A/a/iia- 
den, the day of Resurrection. 

58. Those who did not join the religion of the Satpanth 

and never gave tithes (dasondh) of their earnings y 
how can they now 7 have anything to eat? They must 
surely be starving. 

59. The Maha-dcn, Day of Judgment, is to come, they 

still have long to wait. They will have to undergo 
these tortures till it comes. The Sh&h 2 will preside 
over the judgment, — what will they be able to say 
then ? 

GO. Those who are sensible must take this as warning. The 
path is full of obstacles and difficulties. I tell you what 
T have seen. This is true, you must believe this, be¬ 
cause it is revealed by us. 


1 State of ritual defilement. 

2 This obviously means ‘All in the person of one of his des 
cendants and successors, the Qa’im in Ismailism. 
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61. The Guru-ji continues, narrating how he proceeded 

further, and came to another cave. Some people there 
slept on comfortable beds (dholiya). There were 
many people, all looking happy and satisfied. 

62. The Guru-ji asked them: “You have really achieved 

eternal happiness. What have you done to deserve 
this? 

63. What meritorious actions have you committed to earn 

this eternal happiness, and are there so many of you 
in this crowd?” 

64. Those souls then replied: “ Guru-ji , listen to the reason 

of this: We were the devotees of Pir Hasan Jvabirud- 
din, thy father. 

65. We have attained all this glory and happiness through 

that true guru. What then will happen to those who 
have not offered thee any food or water?” 

66. You will all receive reward for your actions. The Maha- 

den (Judgment day) commences from to-day, and 
shall continue till the day of Resurrection. 

67. “At that time (continued the souls) the Gurus were Pir 

Sadru’d-din and Pir Hasan Tvabiru’d-din, thy father. 
Those who do not obey you, gurus , will certainly 
be punished.” 

68. The Guru then said: “0, faithful I listen to me! Follow 

the commandments of your Gurus ’ gnans. Those 
who do not obey these gnans will suffer, being brought 
into such a state as this.” 

69. Says the Guru: “Then we walked further, and came 

to the gate behind which there were Hindu souls. 

70. Those of them who righteously acted in this world 

were sitting, and had as much to eat as they wished. 
But those who forgot the Sat Pantli had their faces 
blackened. 

71. Those who follow the commandments of religion and 

act righteously without the guidance of the true Guru , 
wdll reach the sixth heaven. They will later on fall 
down, however, and their good actions will not avail 
(to prevent this). 
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72. Sat Panth is the only true religion, all others are false. 

Only those who believe in dl-i Imam 1 will be able 
to ascend to the seventh heaven.” 

73. The Guru then went to another place (or gate), behind 

which there were Muslims staying. 

74. One of them was awake, one was asleep, and the third 

was busy reciting his prayers. Those who believed 
in the Prophet sincerely, have attained the Heaven. 

75. The religion which was preached by the Rasul (Apostle 

of God) is true. It teaches that c All is an incarnation 
of God. Those who do not recognize him as such 
have no sense, and will never attain the distinction 
of the diddr. 

76. Those souls who are known as the Jinn, ghosts, devils 

and witches (bhut, dena, dakkan ), or any other evil 
souls, will pass through the Solan (wheel of re-birth) 
in this material world because they disobeyed and 
disregarded the commandments of their Gurus. 

77. Those who recognized Pir Sat Gur Nur and Saddin 

(Salahu’d-din), and those whose Gurus were Fir 
Shamsu’d-din, 

78. Pir Sahebdin (Shihabu’d-din?) and Hasan Kabiru’d-din, 

are now with Pir Imamshah (who is descended from 
the preceding). 

79. The religion of the Rasul and that of Bhirma (Brahma) 

was not accepted at the time of c All by the people 
who did not believe in him. How can such fools accept 
this religion now? 

80. From that day they have been separated, since those 

three ydrs . Their faith and behaviour are not good. 
Do not mix with them. 

8.1. Both Pir Shamsh Bhirma (Shamsu'd-din the Pir ) and 
Pir Shamash Saheb (Shamsu’d-din the Imam?) were 
descendants (or incarnations?) of Shah-i Najaf (‘All). 
Pir Shamash removed the skin from his body, but 
even this miracle could not convince the people. 


1 Cf. above, ( p. 70. 
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82. The city at which this miracle took place was Multan. 

He made clear (by it) to all that he (really) was the 
Guru , and yet even then the people did not believe. 

83. Therefore he worked (preached) secretly. Then there 

came Bhirma ( Pir ) Nasiru’d-din. After him there 
came Pir Sahebdin (Shiiiabu’d-din). They all worked 
secretly. 

84. Then came Pir Sadru’d-diu who spread the religion. He 

began to guide the people openly on the right Path, 
and openly built a jam&t-khana at Kotla (Kotala). 1 

85. He converted many Hindus to Islam. He converted 

the Lohanas, and made them known as Khojas, be¬ 
cause they firmly believed in him, trusting him. and 
had full confidence in their Guru . 

80. Thus the Khojas have become the worshippers and fol¬ 
lowers of { Ali and of his descendants. The religion 
then spread, and J amat-kh&nas were built according 
to the advice of the Pir. 

87. The first Jam&t-kliana belonged to the queen Surja. 

It was, of course, secret. 

88. The true Guru recited gmns at Kotada which was 

situated near Lahore. At this place there lived a 
certain Trikam Mukhi. He openly professed the re¬ 
ligion, and openly called himself a Khoja. 

89. Thus the religion of the Guru spread rapidly. This was 

in the reign of Shri Islam Shah. 2 The place where 
we were staying was called Oncli. 

90. After him came Pir Hasan Kabiru’d-din, who became 

the Guru. He openly preached the religion from the 
province of Oncli, and communicated with the Lord 
of the Time. 

91. It was he who converted the Hindus to Islam in great 

numbers. Having converted them, the Guru guided 
_ them, reporting to the Lord of the Age. 

1 This Kotla or Kotala seems to be the same as Kotada 
mentioned further on, in sloJ:a 88, and defined as situated near 
Lahore. There are many places hearing the name of Kotla. 

2 It is obviously again l Ahdu’s-SaHm Shah of Anju'lSn, if 
it. really refers to pir Sadrud’d-din’s time. But, surely, the new 
religion was introduced long before that time. 
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92. It was the time of SJiri Islam Shah. Bhirma’s incar¬ 

nation was Guru Hasan Ivabiru d-diu. He had 
eighteen children and seven wives. 

93. He had one daughter whose name was Bai Budhai. 

Her religion was Ja‘fari, of Ja‘far as-Sadiq, the 
Imam. 1 

94. Shah ‘All was our grandfather, and Fatima was our 

grand-mother. Hasan and Husayn were their sons. 
From him the Imams descend. 

95. The Prophet was our maternal grand-father. He was 

the son of ‘Abdu’l-lah. His mother was Bibi Amina, 
‘AbduT-lah’s wife. 

96. Bibi Ivhadija al-Kubra was our maternal grand-mother. 

You will find all this if you look up your religious 
books. Those who are wise will understand all this, 
only fools and ignorant will miss the point. 

97. The Guru ( = Imamshah) belongs to their family, his 

father was Hasan Ivabiru’d-din. It was in Nur-S halt’s 
time. So said Pir Imamskah. 

98. Then the Guru left that place, and went to the Seventh 

Heaven, where the deities of the ancient times, called 
lvalap (Kalpa) resided. 

99. There he saw, amongst others, his own father and 

grandfather. He also saw Pelaj, Harishchandra and 
Yudhistliira. Pir Sadru’d-din was with them. Pir 
(Hasan) Kabiru’d-dm sat praying with his rosary in 
his hand. 

100. He, Imamshah, went towards him, and stood by, im¬ 

ploring his father: “I have come here with great 
expectations of seeing the heaven.” 

101. He said: “Thou art mv father, Hasan Kabiru’d-din.” 

(The latter replied): “No one here has a material 
body. Why hast thou come here?” 

102. The Guru (Imamshah) requested his father, saying : 


1 It is not clear why this daughter of pir llasan Kabiru’d- 
-din lias been mentioned, and her religion specially indicated. 
Was she an Tthna-‘ashari ? 
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1 am sent here by Nur-Shah with the command 
that thou shouldst show me the Heaven.” 

103. Pir Hasan Kabiru’d-din tlien brought the keys with 

which to show him Paradise, and said: “Take these 
keys, and look round tlie Heaven and its realm 
{raj)." 

104. “We went with the keys, and arrived at the gate of 

Paradise 1 where spiritual beings, angels, who guarded 
it, asked us: 

105. “What is thy name and caste? If thou handest thy 

keys to us, we shall show (Paradise) to thee.” 

106. (The Guru replied): “My name is Pir Imamshah, ana 

my father’s name is Pir Hasan Kabiru’d-din. I have 
come here by order of Nur-Shah, and 1 shall hold 
the keys.’* 

10/. 1 hen all the angels rose and greeted him, saying: 
“Welcome, Guru-ji , thou mayest see the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” 

103. Taking the keys, they opened the locks of the lour 
gates. The locks were made of gold, and also the 
gates. Such was the entrance to Heaven. 

109. The chains were of gold, and the hinges were of gold. 

The place was ornamented with shining pearls and 
jewels, sparkling as the sun. Pir Imamshah collected 
many of these. 

110. The gates were of gold. The fruit (on trees) were of 

silver and emeralds. The walls were inlaid with 
pearls shining as the sun. 

111. The sun (itself) shines on all sides of the Heaven, and 

so also the moon. 

11-2. There was an immense diamond which spread light in 
all directions. Pir Imamshah entered the Palace 
(mole). All in it was made of golden bricks. The 
__ earth (floor?) was covered with the plaster of musk. 

It is stiange that the ptr himself does not stav in Para¬ 
dise, and that there are other people with him. Rut it seems ; 
that it is also so in all-Islamic ideas : the Prophet, the Imams,' 
etc., do not go to Paradise which is apparently reserved only 
for deserving ordinary people. 
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113. None can attain all this without paying the tithes. 

Everywhere innumerable pearls and diamonds were 
inlaid. Rooms were built ol' golden bricks. 

114. The girders of the roof were of gold, and the roof 

was of silver, studded with diamonds. All this looked 
glorious indeed. 

115. Golden tiles shone brilliantly. There were terraces and 

verandahs in the house, everything glittering dazz- 
lingly. 

116. From the terrace I entered the temple (or palace) in 

which every hall was beautiful beyond words. 

117. In every hall there stood shining beds of silver, and 

near them stood the hurries, numbering altogether 
about fifty. 

118. There I entered and sat on a bed, because I was from 

the family of ‘Ali and the Prophet. The hurries 
trembled and began to ask what should happen to 
them (them ahwdl). 

119. They held betel leaves in their hands, offering these 

as a present to their lord. They asked when will he 
come (to enjoy their company) so that they could 
offer him these leaves. 

120. Pir Imamshah smilingly said to the fifty gorgeous 

maidens that their lord (husband) was coming to 
satisfy their desires. 

121. “Those who act righteously in this world will be your 

husbands.” He added: “For them you should make 
your best show. Therefore go and adorn yourselves 
superbly.” 

122. Pir Imamshah says to the faithful that the legs of the 

beds were golden, and the beds themselves were made 
of silver. 

123. They were covered with silver and silk brocade ot un¬ 

surpassable beauty. The bedding was of Divine Light. 
Each bed had four bedsheets. 

124. In every leg of the bed were inlaid four diamonds 

spreading their brilliance in all directions. A special 
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angel, whose duty it was to keep it clean, was in 
charge of every bed. 

125. Lamps with burning musk, flickering under the gentle 

breeze, were burning there all night. There will be 
many who will enjoy all this! 

126. There were four cross-roads, with sixteen gates on each, 

all of equal size, and there were many palaces like 
this one, each perfect by itself. 

127. There were seventeen hurries like the sun and seven¬ 

teen like the moon. There were four times four 
daughters of goddesses amongst these. One of them 
was their leader. 

128. Then Pir Imamshah saw five hundred Divine luminous 

( nurdni ) princes who resided there. Those who will 
get fifty hurries, will have Divine princes bom by 
them (the maidens). 

129. From thence the Guru-ji walked forth and came to 

twelve compounds where he saw a tree (standing) 
with four more trees growing around it. 

130. The Guru continues, saying that he went still further, 

and saw four tanks ( hawd ). One was filled with 

honey, another with milk, 

131. the third with Divine water, and the fourth sirabh 

tahnra (Cor. <c shirdban tahiiran ”). These four tanks, 
filled up, would be given to the slave of God who 
could drink from them to his satisfaction. 

132. Then the Guru-ji went, arriving near the tree in which 

many birds of various colours were nesting. 

133. Its name was the Tree of Good Fruits. It grew near 

those tanks. Close by there stood five luminous 
( nurdnt ) thrones which would be given to every faith¬ 
ful. 

134. “Thence/’ — The Guru-ji continues, — “I went and 

came to a garden.”* Listen to the praise of the garden, 
O, Mu'mins! The beauty of the garden was beyond 
description. 

135. There is nothing like it anywhere. There grew 525 

trees, all of them the Trees of the Good Fruit. The 
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fruits were of different varieties, and were innu¬ 
merable/' 

136. And from thence the Guru-ji went, arriving at the 

Castle ( hot ). It consisted of eight towers, each under 
a special guard. 

137. Each tower had 64 turrets. Every faithful will reign 

over these. Each tower occupies 500 gaw. 1 Every 
devotee will get one like this. 

138. Those who are faithful, seventy one generations of his 

father’s and his mother’s sides, and seven generations 
on his father-in-law’s side will receive this happiness. 

139. The total number of the towers is 70,700. Every faith¬ 

ful will get one under his rule. All this will be given 
to every pious male. 

140. Having inspected all these towers, Guru-ji became very 

happy. All honour be due to the faithful who follows 
the advice of his Guru . 2 

141. “Having seen the Seventh Heaven,” — Pir Imam- 

shah continues, — “I descended to the sixth Heaven. 
My father and grandfather were glad at my having 
received the distinction of being permitted to visit 
the Heaven. 

14*2. Then I descended to the fifth Heaven, ruled over by 
king Indar Raja, who there exercises his authority. 

143. From there 1 came down to the fourth Heaven where 

Dhruva happily rules. 

144. Thence I descended to the third Heaven where 900,000 

kinners are ruling, forming the star brotherhood. 

145. Thence I came down to the second Heaven which is 

ruled by the moons which form the lunar phases. 

146. Thence I came down to the first Heaven which is 

ruled by the Sun. Know that this is Suraj-mandal. 

1 A measure of distance, of about two miles. 

2 It seems that this is apparently the only instance in world 
literature in which Paradise is imagined in the form of a 
huge city, so powerfully fortified, — against whom ? The ex¬ 
pressions such as “reigning”, “rule”, etc., are obviously hyper¬ 
bolic extensions of the ordinary ideas of “living”, “residing”, 
etc. 
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147. Thence 1 proceeded to the Meru Mountain where I saw 

many wonders which I cannot describe. 

148. Thence I returned to my own town (dp nagar), and 

took a seat near my mother, Bibi Sati Nurka. 

141). There 1 stayed for five days, afterwards proceeding on 
a journey, accompanied by Hazar Beg who was* (then) 
sixty years old.” 

150. Thus Pir Imamshah narrates the story of his visit to 

Paradise. Those who live righteously will be able to 
remain there. 

151. Whoever is well versed in the knowledge of religion, 

gnans, and faithfully observes the injunctions of the 
True Path (Sat Panth), obeying the commandments 
of the gnans , he will certainly reach Paradise. 

152. Therefore follow the guidance of the gnans, understand 

them thoroughly. Those who do this properly will 
never be reborn in Sansar. 1 

153. Attend the ghat, o, faithful! Meditate over the Pir 

and Shall, and follow the guidance of the Veds.” 
J54. So says Pir Imamshah. Listen to this, 0, mu'min l 0, 
brother, the righteous souls will attain salvation and 
the diddr! 


Sansar = dunyd , visible world. 



III. 


THE HOLY SHIKSHAPATRI. 

Translated from Maratthi 
by Peer Syed Dewan M. Noor-Ali Shah. 

These are the words of the Sat Gor who is Brahma, the 
Creator : 

1. 0, munivars ! 1 Ye who live as hermits, listen to the true 

counsel of the Sat Gor ! 

2. Follow your usual preoccupations (just as a faithful wife 

follows hers) the whole day (being busy with her 
household work). But (just as she at nightfall leaves 
all this, and enters into communion with her lord, 
sicami, her husband), so you must at certain times 
devote yourselves to Him. 

3. Abstain from speaking ill of anyone. Come to the ghat 

to perform the true worshipful meditation, sandhya. 

4. The sandhya of the mnnivar is never to disobey the 

commandments of the Gor. 

5. 0, mnnivarl Brother! Dost thou really perform such 

a sandhya by controlling thy anger ? By this thou wilt 
secure the blessing for thy life. 

6. As soon as thou acquirest control over thy mind, selfish¬ 

ness disappears. Awake, come to the ghat of the Holy 
Ganges! 2 


1 Munivav really means ascetic Here it appears as merely 
a conventional literary device, “wishful hyperbolism”, as it may 
-be called. As may be seen from the contents, these rules are 
intended for ordinary people who have not much to do with 
asceticism. 

2 As is already explained above, it is necessary to distin¬ 
guish between <jhat=jamdt (jama'at), assembly for prayer, and 
ghat , bathing place. The vessel containing the blessed water at 
the prayer assembly is eulogistically called ghat-Gangd , i.e. re¬ 
ligiously as efficacious as the Ganges. 
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7. When you have come to the ghat , the image of the 

Holy Ganges, do not condemn anyone, control your 
minds and bodies by practicing abstinence, never 
taking too much food. 

8. Overeating makes one lazy and somnolent, and this will 

later on make you repent your behaviour. 

9. By abstinence and moderation you will keep yourselves 

awake. Only wakefulness brings victory in the spiri¬ 
tual struggle led by the Sat Gor. 

10. Make the best use of your time the whole long day, 

but realise that even a year long vaclian is in reality 
easier than even a casual talk with a friend. 1 

11. Be humble and modest with those who are older than 

thyself, and also with those who are younger. Be 
tolerant towards defects noticed in those who are 
older than thyself. 

12. Brother, even those who are younger than thyself should 

be treated by thee as those who are thy elders, 
lb. Brother, remember that those who speak kindly (polite¬ 
ly) are like those whose mouths are filled with glit¬ 
tering diamonds. 

14. The secret of coming into (spiritual) communion with 

the Sat Gor is the treating of everyone around thyself 
with equal kindness (courtesy). 

15. If thou seest that one succeeds in life bv doing evil, 

thou mayest be sure that he will end in disaster. 

16. Avoid indolence and sleepiness. Follow the teaching of 

the Yeds and never tell lies. 

17. Abstain from doing evil in all its forms, from fraud and 

swindling. Devote daily some time to worship at the 
holy ghat. 

18. Bring (to it) a donation as a proof of thy devotion, 

whatever thou wishest. But it should not be some¬ 
thing entirely worthless. 

1 Vaclian literally means word, promise, utterance. Here 
it surely means the word, or words, i.e. prayer. The sentence 
is apparently an assurance that prayer, though it appears at 
first difficult, presents in reality no difficulty once it is started, 
and offered regularly. 
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19. Never argue with the mukhi. Come before him humbly, 
as a mendicant, and thou wilt never be rejected. 

*20. -(Avoid) sud) preachers of religion as are themselves 
irreligious and ignorant, speaking of things which 
they do not know. 

*21. If thou remainest in the state of sutak (without purifying 
thyself), thou wilt harm thyself, ending in great 
misery. 1 

22. Only irreligious men become irritated. The munivar 

never quarrels with anyone. 

23. Having pondered (on these matters), take into thy hand 

this rosary (of the hundred kriyas ), and follow their 
rules of good behaviour persistently and unostenta¬ 
tiously. 

24c 0, munivar , and people who wish to acquire good quali¬ 
ties! Follow the hundred kriyas , the commandments, 
as they are formulated here! 


HUNDRED KRIYAS. 

1. Purify thy heart, and keep it free from defilement. — 
2. Take thy food not before thou hast bathed thy body, 
every day. — 3. Observe the commandments of Truthful¬ 
ness day and night. — 4. Always speak only the truth. — 
5. Treat everybody with sympathetic understanding. — G. 
(Remember that) the Creator rewards the deserving. — 
7. Understand sympathetically the sufferings of those around 
thee. — 8. Respect the word of those who are older than 
thyself, as well as those who are younger. — 9. .Do not 
be proud when occupying a superior position. — 10. Keep 
thy temper under control. This is the tenth commandment 
— 11. Never neglect the prescriptions of religion. — 12. 

1 Sutak in Hinduism is the term implying the state of ritual 
uncleanliness caused by occurences in the family life of the 
individual, such as birth of a child, or the death of a relative, 
and so forth. Such a state lasts seven days after which defile¬ 
ment. is removed by the mukhi , who, after the recitation of 
appropriate mantras , sprinkles the defiled with some drops of 
the sacred water. 
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Devote thyself to meditation in the company of good friends. 

— 13. Join the prayers with the ghat every day. — 14. Sin¬ 
cerely respect the Gor and the mukhi . — 15. Worship the 
name of God every day to be (really) pious. — 16. Never 
show signs of pride, (always remember that) modesty is 
the highest virtue. — 17. Never be greedy, even in the 
slightest degree. — 18. Keep thy heart pure (and free from 
the temptation of accepting bribes). — 19. Never utter lies. 

— 20. Receive the guest kindly; be kind to beggars. — 

21. Feed the hungry. — 22. Quench the thirst of the 

thirsty. — 23. Cover the nackedness of the nacked. — 24. 
Take care of thy relatives and family. — 25. Never cheat 
anyone, always pay in full. — 26. Never demand anything 
in excess of what is due. — 27. Never have sexual inter¬ 
course with other people’s wives. — 28. Never cast the evil 
eye upon others. — 29. Never give false evidence, nor say 
what thou dost not know for certain. — 30. Never deceive 
or swindle anyone. — 31. Never utter a threat to strike 
anyone. — 32. Never take interest (on a loan). — 33. Never 
commit the sin of selling bones. — 34. Never sell birds 
or animals. 1 — 35. Never castrate an animal. Who does 
this is a great sinner. — 36. Never build for thyself a 
luxurious house. — 37. Never demand money as bride- 
price. — 38. Give alms to the deserving. — 39. Never forge 
a (money) document. — 40. After relieving thyself use five 
achman (sips of water). This fortieth kriya is of great im¬ 
portance. — 41. Use earth (or sand) while cleaning thy 
hands; bathe, keep thy body clean. —• 42. Wash after 
having passed water. — 43. Take three achman to be pious. 

— 44. Never chew tobacco, or any similar preparation. 2 

— 45. Never take intoxicants. — 46. Do not put on clothes 
died with indigo. — 47. Avoid the company of bad people. 

— 48. Keep fasts, this is an (important) religious duty. — 


1 It is implied : the animals which one keeps in his house¬ 
hold. 

2 Tobacco, as is well known, forms a part of the pan (bettel 
nut) preparations the use of which is ubiquitous in India. 
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49. Do not worship water or a stone. 1 — 50. Do not keep 
as a deposit the money of a doubtful origin. — 51. Be 
mentally alert, do not miss good opportunities. — 52. Re¬ 
peat prayers ( = names of the Deity) for attaining the eternal 
abode (or bliss). — 53. Never take of food which was not 
offered to thee, this is a grave sin. — 54. Never wind thy 
turban pretentiously. — 55. Do not eat too much. — 56. 
Suppress lust; do not fall in love. — 57. Treat the wife 
of the elder brother as thy mother. — 58. (If thou wishest 
to live as) ascetics, give up all property. — 59. Do not 
annoy thy neighbours. — 60. Never commit a breach of 
trust. — 61. Never pick up anything lost by others. — 62. 
Do not intentionally cause pain to anyone. — 63. Never 
borrow money, nor buy anything on credit. — 64. Never 
run away with anyone’s money. — 65. Always pay what 
is due without demur or anger, as a son pays to his own 
father. — 66. Use thy brains, seek for knowledge; do not 
look down upon anyone. — 67. Never use abusive language. 
— 68. Be (always) ready to render account in everything 
to the Deity. — 69. Never argue in order simply to prove 
that thou art always right. — 70. Never gamble. — 71. 
Never listen to music or singing, never attend theatrical 
performances. They lead to depravity and loss of spiritual 
control. — 72. Express praise, but never utter condemna¬ 
tion of food made of corn. — 73. Never make an idol, nor 
keep it in thy house. — 74. Do not permit thy soul to be 
obsessed by worries. — 75. Avoid the sick. 2 — 76. Never 
eat w'hile walking. — 77. Do not believe in Khat Darshan. 
If thou dost, thou shalt repent this. 3 —- 78. In the actions 
follow the commandments of the Yeds. 1 — 79. Live reason- 

1 This is obviously directed against the worship of rivers 
or sea, and of certain sacred hills or rocks. 

2 This is interpreted as a commandement to avoid the so¬ 
ciety of those who suffer from contagious disease. 

3 Cf. the comments on the belief in the six Darshan on 
p. 105. 

4 As is known, the Satpanthis reject the Veds except for the 
last and final which is, according to their doctrine, the Coran. 
Cf. above, p. 24. 
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ably and observe cleanliness. — 80. Do not kill thyself by 
poison or drowning : in such a case thou wilt be re-born, 
and wilt come back to this world. — 81. Control thy pas¬ 
sions in youth. — 82. Never entrust secrets to any woman. 
— 83. Never sprinkle impure water upon fire. — 84. Never 
break a live tree. — 85. Never torture dumb creatures. — 
86. Never leave in the vessel what remains of the food 
thou eatest. 1 — 87. Never give intentionally to animals what 
remains after thy 7 meal. — 88. Never criticise or disclose 
to others anyone’s shortcomings. — 89. Never drink un¬ 
clean or muddy water. — 90. Never intentionally kill any 
living being. — 91. Make ablutions at dawn or in the 
morning, before going to work. — 92. Never remain ritually 
unclean. — 93. Bathe at the ghats. — 94. Devote thyself 
to meditation only after having cleaned thyself. — 95. Never 
eat garlick or onions. — 96. Never eat crumbs or anything 
that remains after someone s meal. — 97. Patiently bear 
misfortunes that befall thee, and never permit sorrow to 
interfere with religious duties.—98. Do good even to those 
wliOj are against thee and cause thee harm. — 99. Be sincere 
in giving the advice when anyone asks thee. — 100. Keep 
(this) rosary in thy hands, and always think of the Deity. 

O, munivar, dost thou practice the hundred kriyas men¬ 
tioned here ? Practice them if thou desirest to approach 
Brahma, and drink the nectar of the eternal bliss. 

1. 0, munivar, love new converts, help them to follow 

their new religion. 

2. Put upon thyself the sacred thread of the hundred kriyas. 

3. Only those who have communion with Shri Erahm are 

the brahmans. They will not undergo the sufferings 
oi further re-birth. O, munivar , dost thou hear this 
Brahm-gnan ? 2 

1 As in India they mostly use brass vessels which are never 
tinned, this commandment may be based not on relics of magic 
ideas but on sad experience with poisoning by coper oxide. 

Brahm is Gor, or pir, in this case Imamshah. Brahm- 
gnan here means “the wisdom of the Pir ”, i.e. the “Hundred 
Kriyas." 
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4. Go to worship at the ghat! Go and bathe thyself! 

5. Knowledge of Brahm pleases the Gar. All the (>8 sa¬ 

cred places of pilgrimage lie at the feet of the Gor. 

6. The True Divine Gor, in the form of the human gor , 

the teacher, sits at the ghat, teaching thee. Blessed 
are those who through his human form can perceive 
the True Divine Gor! 

7. Strive to understand this from learning and meditation. 

and thou wilt find what thou seekest. 

8. The true munivar is only he who has found that spiri¬ 

tual knowledge. 

9. The true munivar is only he who lias acquired complete 

control over his mind. 

10. Gor Imam-Shah says: “O, ghat!" Dost thou hear 
what has been said here? Dost thou desire to put 
upon thyself the sacred thread of the hundred Kriyas 1 
This is the end of the holy Shikshapatri. * 

* As the reader may see, the main .portion of the Shiksha- 
patri is practically the same as that ol the Sau-liiriya, trans¬ 
lated above. Note that while the later is supposed to be the 
work of Pir Sadru’d-din, the former appears to be the work of 
Imam-shah. The difference is only found in the introductory 
and conclusive portions, which surely do not belong to the ori¬ 
ginal yuan. The text of the Shikshapatri is in Maratthi, and 
is used by the Eastern Satpanth branch. The followers of that 
branch are found in East Khandesh, i.e. the district of Burhan- 
pur, but there are also many scattered in other districts of 
East Khandesh, as also in those of West Khandesh, Nimar and 
Berar (Akola, Amraoti, Malkapur and Buldhana). The author 
of this translation who is at present the pir of the sect, residing 
in Bahadurpur, a short distance from Burhanpur, is a well- 
educated young man who takes a keen interest in the study of 
the history of the community of which he is now the head. 
Concerning his predecessors, and generally the history of the 
pirs of Khandesh. see W. Tvanow, “The Sect of Imam Shah in 
Gujrat” (Journal of the Bombay Branch of the R.A.S., 1936, 
pp. 69-70). The family of the pirs regard themselves as strictly 
orthodox Sunnis, and treat their ancestors as Sufic pirs. 


Editor. 



AN ALI-ILAHI FRAGMENT 


By W. Ivanow. * 

In my notes on Satpanth and its literature published at 
the beginning of this volume, I have stressed some remark¬ 
able instances of parallelism that exists between various 
religious ideas, forms, and even the general spirit of the 
beliefs of Satpanth on the one hand, and of the Ali-ilahis 
on the other. As is known, the followers of the latter sect 
inhabit Persian Kurdistan, Luristan, are found in Adhar- 
bayjan, Mazandaran, and in isolated communities all over 
N.W. Persia, incidentally also in Kirman, Shiraz, and even 
as far west as the eastern part of Asia Minor. Thus they 
apparently have no direct contact whatever with the popu¬ 
lation of the remote Sind and Western India where the Sat- 
panthis reside. However, the parallelism mentioned here 
appears too substantial to be treated as entirely fortuitous. 
In any case it well merits careful investigation. It would be 
a great achievement indeed if by any means we could dis¬ 
cover a method of tracing those invisible ties and channels 
of mutual influences, which never stop in their slow and 
yet far-reaching work amongst tha masses, work which 
goes on without leaving any written record. Such “sub¬ 
cultural” evolution may often be as important as those cul¬ 
tural relations at the high level of learning and art which 
usually occupy all the attention of the official historian. 

It is therefore unfortunate that we know so little con¬ 
cerning such popular religions. Satpanth until a few years 
ago was not, so-to-speak, on the student’s map l . Our 
knowledge of the Ali-Ilahis is very meagre. In fact, leaving 
out travellers’ references to them, and works of a general 
nature, we so far possess only one substantial text. This, 

1 I have given relevant bibliographical references in my 
paper, ‘ The Sect of Imam-Shah in Gujrat”, JBBRAS, 1936, 
pp. 19-70. 
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however, was only translated into Russian, 1 and so far 
even remains unedited. For this reason every fragment of 
the genuine Ali-ilahi works is invaluable for the extension 
of our information about the sect and its literature. 

In circumstances such as these I believe I am right in 
venturing to offer, in the original Persian and a translation, 
a fragment of what apparently was a booklet dealing with 
the Ali-ilahi ideas of cosmogony and cognate matters. In 
fact this should have been published thirty years ago. The 
paper was prepared, in Russian, by me in 1917, was re¬ 
commended for publication in the “Bulletin of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences” (St. Petersburg) by the late Prof. S. 
Oldenburg (in the session of the Section of History and 
Philology, 17-i-1918), and was set in type just before I left 
Petrograd (as it was then called). Later on, owing to my 
absence, it was cancelled, and never appeared in print. 

Here I offer the text and translation into English, 
together with a short introductory note which is necessary 
because the subject is hardly familiar to many in India. 

The origin of the fragment is as follows. While staying 
in Shiraz in the autumn of 1914, I purchased from a certain 
Sayyid Nur, an old man who posed as a darwish, a bundle 
of Ali-ilahi booklets and disjointed leaflets. Almost all were 
written in various dialects of Kurdish and Gurani which 
neither Sayyid Nur, nor any of my Kuruni 2 friends were 

1 The latest and fullest bibliography is given by V. Minorsky 
in his note on “Ahl-i Hakk” in E.T., Supplement, ,pp. 9-13. His 
translation of his text was published (in Russian) in 1911, in 
Moscow,*under the title “Materials for the Study of the Persian 
Sect, People of the Truth, or Ali-ilahis”. References further on 
are given to this original edition. 

2 Kuruni is the name under which descendants of the Gu 
rans who formed the suite and armed forces of Karim Khan 
Zand (1163-1193/1750-1779) are known in Shiraz. Already some 
thirty years ago there were practically no Ali-ilahis amongst 
them in the city, and the only “nest’ 1 was still in existence in 
the village of Talakhideshk, within a mile of the town. It may 
be noted that in Persian pronunciation the syllables -dn and 
-dm, especially at the end of the word, are pronounced as -un 
and -urn, particularly by the uneducated. 
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able to read. There was only one small fragment in Per¬ 
sian, which is here edited, consisting of five leafs in one 
sixteenth of the foolscap sheet of Russian (no. 5) paper, 
probably written some fifty years ago in rather uncouth 
Persian handwriting. I offered an attractive reward to any¬ 
one who would bring me the rest of the booklet, and I am 
sure that careful search was made, but, unfortunately, with 
no result. 

Just as in the case of other known Ali-ilahi literary 
productions of this kind, the fragment bears the stamp of 
being written by a man of very limited education, wh? 
mixes his usual colloquial Persian with high flown express¬ 
ions remembered by him from learned books. It has the 
appearance of a note written for memory only by someone 
who never intended it to be published. The beginning is 
devoted to the question of mortals being unable to com¬ 
prehend the nature of the Divine Substance, this being 
proved with the help of Kabbalistic discussions (ff. l-2v). 
Although the text is apparently continuous, the subject 
later on is completely changed, and refers to. the creation 
of the world and the foundation (itlib&t) of various cere¬ 
monies in the religion of the Ali-ilahis. 

The stylistic helplessness of the little educated author, 
his errors in spellling, and the general tone of the work are 
valuable indications of the fact that we have to deal here 
with current beliefs, probably a summary of a talk with 
some well-informed person, and not the individual fantasy 
of someone. It is a great pity indeed that we are unable 
to find its continuation. 

1. The Ali-Ilalii^ or Ahl-i Haqq. 

The religion of the Ali-ilahis, as they are called by their 
neighbours, or Ahl-i Haqq as they prefer to call themsel¬ 
ves, 1 is a variety of ShiTte extremism obviously forming 

1 The crude translation of this term, “the people of the 
Truth”, does not render the real sense of the expression, and 
may even be misleading if left without explanations. Here 
haqq is not the abstract truth, nor truthfulness, but the true 
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a super-structure over an earlier primitive religion. What 
this was, we cannot yet determine. In any case it was 
neither Zoroastrianism, nor ancient Babylonian religion, 
nor yet Christianity. The Ali-ilahis themselves always like 
to advance the theory that their beliefs are the same as 
those of the Nusayris of Syria 1 . This is extremely doubt¬ 
ful, however, and the case most probably is that the Ali- 
ilahis who claim such connection themselves have no idea 
of the Nusayri religious theories. What forms the common 
element in Ali-ilahism and Nusayrism, and, in addition, 
Druzism and Satpanth, is merely the Shi'ite extremist view¬ 
point, and this is obviously not enough for these religions 
to be regarded as coining from one common stock. 

There is, in fact, a substantial difference between Ali- 
ilahism on the one hand, and Druzism and Nusayrism on 
the other. While the last two ShTite sects are strictly 
confined to one nation, speaking one and the same lan¬ 
guage, and ethnically homogeneous, the case of Ali-ilahism 
is different. It forms the religion of various tribes and 
ethnical groups, speaking different languages, and scattered 

religion, or attributeless Deity. Thus the proper rendering 
would be either “the followers of the (only) True Religion”, or 
“the worshippers of the (only) True God”. As is known many 
sects, including the Ismailis, apply this term to themselves. 

1 Nusayr, whose “name in the tariqai ,” according to the 
darvvish theories, was Shah Mahrmid-i Patili, appears to be 
whoiely a legendary person, who has nothing to do with the 
eponym of the Nusayri sect, Nusayr, or Muhammad b. Nusayr 
an-Namiri (or Numayri) al- 4 Abdi who apparently flourished 
about the middle of the third/ninth c. The reason why some 
Persian speaking sectaries, especially those who usually live 
amongst the Persians, make themselves Nusayris, is simply be¬ 
cause they are rather ashamed of the general style of their 
mythology which is so firmly connected with the tribal lhe of 
the “wild Kurds”. The term “Nusayri”, which for them im¬ 
plies little or no definite religious contents, attracts them as 
more “respectable”, Arabic. The story of Nusayr as narrated 
by the darwishes and Ali-ilahis is a variant, or rather nume¬ 
rous variants, of the Christian legend of the “slaughter of 
innocents”. Minorsky's text (p. 56 of the translation) contains 
an allusion to this. 
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amongst the population belonging to different religions. 
Turkish, Kurdish, Gurani, Luri and Persian, are used by 
them in various parts of the country, but, although the sect 
is divided into many sub-sects or branches, the sense of 
unity is nevertheless in existence. Thus Ali-ilahism, and 
Satpanth, are not “tribal” religions, but are independent 
from ethnical and class affiliation. In Satpanth it is easy 
to assess its Hinduistic and Tan trie base because these two 
systems are still going strong and are well-known. In the 
case of Ali-ilahism such original base does not exist in¬ 
dependently, and is entirely forgotten. We can only hope 
to find some information about it when Ali-ilahism is pro¬ 
perly studied and all its non-Islamic elements reliably traced 
and identified. 

The greatest difficulty that faces the student of Ali- 
ilahism is the absence of original works of the sect. I was 
often told that the heads of the sect, whose headquarters 
are in the hills near Kerind, a town on the Kermanshah- 
Baghdad road, possess a library of Saranjam literature, the 
books of which are stored in rows (qatdr ba-qatar). 1 It 
seems, however, that this is pure imagination, and appa¬ 
rently the Ali-ilahis have no recognized and standard reli¬ 
gious works from which one can obtain a complete idea of 
their religion. For the most part, it seems, just as in the 
case of Satpanth, religious knowledge is embodied in reli¬ 
gious poems by different authors, and especially ka- 
l&ms, 2 i.e. titterings of various saints or manifes- 

1 The term Saranjdm , Completion, fulfilment 11 , is generally 
applied to the doctrine and religious literature of the secta¬ 
rians. It is therefore wrong to call any hook “Saranjam”. 
Kitdb-i Saranjdm does not mean THE , but A Saranj&m book. 
It is quite probable that the Sayyids may really have a library 
of theological and other books, but all my inquiries could never 
bring me information about any well-known and generally re¬ 
cognized book which would occupy in the mentality of the sect 
the position of the Bible or Coran in the corresponding religions. 

2 The term kaldm , speech, utterance, has a general sense 
of religious literature of the sectarians, and apparently con¬ 
tains an implied allusion to the fact that it always was, and 
probably remains, for the most part preserved only orally. Of 
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tations of the Divine Substance. These are just as 
polyglottic as the Satpanth cjnans . Those books which 
like the ‘text translated by iV. Minors ky, deal, in pro¬ 
se, with various religious subjects, are mostly the pro¬ 
ductions of people of scanty education who try to commit 
to writing, for memory only, what they have heard from 
their priests, who are supposed to be the real guardians of 
the oral tradition. These gentlemen are extremely jealous 
of their privileges and part with their knowledge only very 
unwillingly, perhaps not without accepting some tangible 
proofs of gratitude from those who are very keen to learn 
more about it. Therefore we have nothing but haslv re- 
cords of various stories, mostly extolling the miraculous 
deeds of various incarnations of the Deity or different saints. 
The miracles, and stories about them, are predominantly 
of two types. One is intended to glorify the saints and 
their acts tor didactic purposes, and the other explains the 
origin of this or that practice or custom in Ali-ilahi worship, 
the aetiological myths, ithbdt. The uneducated authors 
of such notes, being absorbed with the story itself, very 
often concentrate on the dramatic contents of the tradition, 
not bringing out clearly the religious implications of the 
story and its purpose or simply disregarding them. Thus 
they turn tradition into an accumulation of religious fairy 
tales from which it is difficult to get any clear or useful 
idea of the system. 

The basic theory of Ali-ilahism is that of the Slii c ite 
extremism in general, namely of the manifestation of the 


course, individual adepts who can read and write may occa¬ 
sionally write such matters in order to insure correct preser¬ 
vation. The only difficulty is that while dialects of Kurdish, 
which still largely continues as an unwritten language, possess 
no fixed and generally recognized system of spelling, writing 
is useless. What is written in such an obsolete and crude 
script as Arabic, simply cannot he read by anyone except some¬ 
one familiar with the manner of the .person who wrote it. It 
thus leads to a situation similar to that in the well-known anec¬ 
dote of Mulla Nasru’d-din : to read a letter written in this way 
the writer should go along with it to the addressee. 
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Divine Substance in human form in this world. “Mani¬ 
festations of the Divine Substance”, as well-informed Ali- 
itahis say, “were numberless.” The one that occurred at 
the beginning of the Islamic era was in the form of c All 
b. Abi Talib. Thus, although the terms Imam or Imdmat 1 
are not mentioned, it appears that the idea is the same as 
in Ismail ism, in its Fa timid interpretation, according to 
which the world cannot exist without the Imam. 

It is also a parallel with other Shiite sects that mani¬ 
festations of the Divine Substance are always accompa¬ 
nied by the manifestations of several, in this case of four, 
associates, ydrdn-i cjhalidr malak, as they are called, and 
in addition a female associate (which is not found in Ismai- 
lism). 2 This to some extent resembles a reduced programme 
of tlie Isrnaili conception of religious history of the world 
which is divided into seven periods of millennial duration 
(chucr) at the beginning of which an Apostle of God, NAtiq, 


1 As far I could see in my contacts with the sectarians, 
these terms, in their eyes, have become so exclusively associated 
with Ithna-‘ashari Imams that it would sound extraordinary 
to call l Al! — lnuim ‘All, or add this title to the names of Shah 
Ivhushin or any other incarnation. It is remarkable that in 
contrast with the Ithna- l asharis they almost never refer to the 
sons of ‘Alt, Hasan and Husayn. I believe that one of the con¬ 
tributing reasons in the explanation may be the well-known 
“Marcionism” of ShTite extremists. They are reluctant to dwell 
on such “family** details of the Incarnation for a reason which 
is expressly emphasised by the Druzes : He, God, is not horn 
by anyone, and does not give birth to anyone. This is why the 
miraculous and fatherless birth of an Incarnation is the theme 
of many of their stories, and also why there is no mention of 
any Incarnation marrying and having children. 

" 2 It should he wrong to translate the expression ydr in this 
sense as “friend”. In Western Persia, as also in some other 
parts of the country, ydr , ydru has the colloquial meaning of 
‘fellow” in English : in yarn ki'st ? “who is that fellow?” It 
corresponds with the archaic and Eastern expression kas, for 
some reason dropped bv Persian except in some “fossilized 
combinations. Therefore ydrdn does not necessarily convey the 
idea of intimate friendship, in active form, but simply of peo¬ 
ple. men, individuals. 
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is sent to humanity, accompanied by his Asds, or Wasi, 
and the latter followed by seven Imams, each accompanied 
by twelve hujjats. In tribal life, with its narrow limits of 
vision, such a grand programme would surely have been 
excessive, and, perhaps, this is why the number of the 
associates has been reduced. 

The fact that it is the Imam who is here number one, 
and not the Prophet, is easily explained by the evolution 
common to all sects with extremist tendencies. Such beliefs 
are already attested by the earliest known heresiological 
works and, despite the strong opposition that they met in 
the Islamic society as a whole, they always indicated the 
tendency to further intensification. Not only Persian dar- 
wishes, but even orthodox Ithna- C asharism has not escaped 
this. 

Prom whence comes that strange term applied to the 
associates of the incarnation, maldk , “angel” ? At first 
it appears to be the influence of Christianity. 1 We may 
remember, however, that there were “angels” in the 
Khattabite doctrine as early as the first half of the second/ 
eighth c., although their functions were different. In the 
ideas of the various incarnations we find that the earliest 
set was headed by Sahabkar, i.e. God, accompanied by the 
Biblical and Coranic angels : JaBra’il, Mika'il, and others. 
It is difficult to find out whether this is merely a late addi¬ 
tion, to add symmetry to the general scheme, and make 
subsequent incarnations manifestations of those original 
substances. 

At the time of the manifestation of c All, as an incar¬ 
nation of the Divine Substance, we find the names of the 
“four angels” which show apparently a very late origin. 
The first is Salman (Farsi), that Persian national ShPite 


1 These four ; ‘angels”, accompanying the Incarnated Lord, 
indeed, vividly recall the well-known story of the Bible in which 
God, accompanied by four angels , visits Abraham under that 
oak in Mambre. There is no doubt that Ali-ilahism is full of 
Christian motifs in its tradition, and this, of course, is only 
natural in view of long historical association. 
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saint. Next to him comes Qanbar, a legendary Negro slave 
of ‘All who is hardly ever mentioned in early Shi £ ite tra¬ 
dition, but becomes a prominent person under the Safa- 
wids and later. Only the third place is given to JMuhammad 
the Prophet. The fourth is reserved to Nusayr, 1 probably 
on account of the tendency to make Ali-ilahism the same 
as Nusayrism. Apparently an original Ali-ilahi feature is 
the addition of a female incarnation, here Fatima, the 
daughter of the Prophet. This development may be due 
to Christian influences and to the difference of the position 
of woman in tribal life compared with that in the towns, 
or,perhaps, even almost completely obliterated trace of some 
ancient cult of the Mother Goddess which flourished in Me¬ 
sopotamia. 

From all the stories which are accessible to us now it 
is not easy to see the real purpose of the incarnations of 
the Deity in human form. In the fragment edited here the 
Deity, before disappearing, appoints the four Angels and 
their associates “to carry on the preaching and guidance 
of men towards God” (da r wat iva hiddyat kunand ba-suy-i 
Jawhar). Nothing is said of the Incarnation giving any law 
or introducing reforms. Vague references are incidentally 
made to a certain “unutterable mystery” which the Deity 
will reveal. 

The names of the incarnations and their principal as¬ 
sociates may be reminiscences of certain Ali-ilahi tribal 
heroes or saints. But it is quite possible that at least 
some, in the case of the incarnations of the Deity, as 
“ Jawhar ” here, are conventionalized surnames invented to 
camouflage their memory from the uninitiated. Apparently 
there is °no chronology, and no “history” 2 . Tribal exis- 


1 He is already discussed above, p. 150. 

- V. Minorsky, to whom we all are indebted for much that 
we know of the sect, insists on treating his text as a ‘ history” 
of the Ali-ilahi religion. The Bible is also a chain of instruc¬ 
tive stories but surely the difference between it and such accu¬ 
mulations of legends is immense, In Ali-iiahi stories there is 
no clear idea of the sequence of events, no intention of telling 
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tence is so monotonous in the struggle against want, na¬ 
ture, and interminable feuds, and the style of life is so 
stagnant that a century or two hardly makes any difference 
to the story. 

The intensely tribal atmosphere of those fragments 
which are so far known make the problem of the origin of 
Ali-ilahism extremely difficult to solve. When and how 
had it become a religion independent of a community ? 
What was the organisation which had brought about such 
unity of belief ? Or, if in reality it was born as a tribal 
religion, what were the historical conditions which led to 
adoption by other peoples, speaking different languages ? 
These and many other questions cannot be answered at 
present. We do not even know what exactly is the hierar¬ 
chy and religious organisation of Ali-ilahism, because the 
ordinary adepts, for the most part illiterate people, know 
too little and have no intellectual keenness to ask themselves 
such questions. Their Sayyids, priests, are too concerned 
with guarding their traditional privileges, and are clever 
enough to do everything they can to preserve the illusion 
of their being the treasurers of some mysteries of extraor¬ 
dinary importance. They would be the last men to give 
reliable information, or especially hand over what they pos¬ 
sess of their religious books. 

The Ali-ilahis are subdivised into a considerable number 
of sub-sects, and it always so happens that the one to which 
the sectarian, with whom you happen to be talking himself 
belongs, is the oldest, the most important, influential and 
“orthodox The names of such Branches are differently 
given by different people, and the impression may be 
created that no-one knows anything for certain, always being- 
ready to “improvise’' the answer concerning matters of 
which he has no idea. 

The religious practice of the sect consists of the usual 
items of Islamic worship, without, however, its Arabic 

the complete history, even briefly. The fact that some of these 
stories narrate the miracles of the manifestation or disappear¬ 
ance of the Deity in no way makes them intended to be history. 
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shell. The most important un-Islamic feature is the jam', 
or community’s meeting at which sacrificial blessed food is 
distributed. It is, in fact, a close parallel of the Satpanth 
(fhat-pat. There are also fasts, payment of a religious tax, 
and so forth, which are technically called khidmat, “ser¬ 
vice.” The number of the kh id mats is ten, and this num¬ 
ber is apparently fixed. It is characteristic of the level of 
the religious education of the sect that despite my persistent 
inquiries at every opportunity of meeting any sectarian, I 
could never get a complete list of all ten. The text trans¬ 
lated by Minorsky contains several aetiological myths of va¬ 
rious lihidmats, but it is difficult to recognize them without 
knowing to what they rcler. 

I hope the outlines given above will be sufficient to 
help the reader to follow the text of the fragment edite-l 
here. It would be a deplorable loss for the cultural history 
of Asia if the beliefs and literature of the sect were allowed 
to become extinct and forgotten without having been cri¬ 
tically studied, because here we may trace important data 
that might serve as the keys to the solution of the problems 
of “sub-cultural” exchange and connections of wide mas¬ 
ses. 


‘2. . 1 n Analysis of the Text. 

Instead of arranging explanations, which the fragment 
greatly needs, in the form of footnotes, I feel it is more 
convenient and rational to offer them in the form of pre¬ 
liminary remarks. Having read them, the student will more 
easily find his way in the text. 

There can be little room for doubt that the book, of 
which our fragment forms a part, was composed either bv 
a sectarian with strong ties with darwishism, or a darwish 
of a high degree of initiation, closely affiliated with the A1 i- 
ilahis. It is for this reason that one of the first matters 
with which he deals here is the aetiological myth of the 
ceremony of sar supurdan (or sar dddan) to which we shall 
return in due course. Generally speaking, darwishism, es¬ 
pecially Shi'ite darwishism in the post-Mongol period (as 
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far as it is possible to see), occupied a key position in all 
kinds of religious, social, national and other movements in 
mediaeval life. It is therefore a reaily sad admission that 
we know next to nothing about it. This merits consider¬ 
ation if we remember that studies of Sufism started in 
Europe more than 150 years ago. Unfortunately, from the 
very start, early arm-chair experts had adopted the view¬ 
point which they found in Persian and Arabic works, namely 
that all that matters is the so-called “philosophy” of Su¬ 
fism, i.e. childish and helpless paraphrasing of the ill- 
understood and ill-adjusted popular version of Hellenistic 
wisdom which came into circulation in the Islamic society 
through second and third hands. No-one apparently cared 
to note that such quasi-philosophical works simply repeat 
each other, being composed on the same principle as in 
poetry scores of poems are devoted to one and the same sub¬ 
ject : Khusraw wa Shirin. Layli wa Majnun, etc. What 
the authors aimed at, was to offer a new and more stylis¬ 
tically perfect form of what everyone already knew, and not 
to search for and explore the deep and elusive mysteries of 
mystical experiences. All this monotonous matter, in which, 
of course, there are occasionally works of talented authors 
although the majority are merely individual fancies of dream¬ 
ers or simply the production of charlatans (quite many of 
them) in prose and verse, was proclaimed the standard and 
the essence of Sufism. But every manifestation of popular 
ideas, forms, dreams arid views was invariably treated as 
something far too inferior and unworthy of attention, just 
as popular poetry, rural dialects, popular beliefs, customs, 
art, and so forth. Once such ideas had set in, 150 years 
were unable to upset or alter them. 

Almost every student of Persian at the beginning of 
his career falls in love with Sufism, that Protheus of Per¬ 
sian spiritual life which always promises more than it really 
possesses. There were, however, many real “specialists” 
in this matter, revered for their learning. In spite of all 
these, if we are asked to mention really valuable monographs 
on Sufic matters, one would have to confess that with the 
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possible exception of L. Massignon’s study of Hallaj (1922), 
there is, in fact, none. The arm-chair programme insisted 
that before we did anything we must have at our disposal 
reproachless critical editions of all earlier texts. This, of 
course, w r ould take the work of many generations of stu¬ 
dents, who, after all, would be all the time 4c groping in 
the dark” without a reliable synthesis of the subject. It 
is really important to have only critical editions of such 
texts : they deal with pious dreams, prayers, miracles, vi¬ 
sions, vigils, fasts, pious reflections, and other highly im¬ 
portant subjects in which every textual error might surely 
ruin the whole chain of learned reasoning. No wonder that 
after all we in fact know nothing of Sufism as it was in real 
life, active in wide masses, playing an immensely important 
part in the social life of mediaeval Islam. Life itself played 
a trick with arm-chair plans and programmes. While these 
were still at their beginning, events in political life created 
an attitude in the awakening Eastern nations ruthlessly an¬ 
tagonistic to religious parasitism which formed a prominent 
element in Sufism. The result is that, except in a few re¬ 
mote corners, Sufism is practically extinct, a thing of the 
past, and nothing can resuscitate it. Thus, under the learn¬ 
ed guidance of clever f ‘'specialists”, we have wasted 150 
years during which by careful observation and, as far as 
practicable, collecting statistical data, we could have pro¬ 
vided invaluable material for the correct understanding of 
many social processes in the past on which we will find no¬ 
thing in the 4 4 philosophical” works of the 4 ‘learned and 
true” form of Sufism. 

Apologizing for a digression, I have to point out that 
whenever w r e have to deal with popular religious forms, 
darwishism always conies up in one way or another as either 
the source or an intermediary in carrying various elements 
and beliefs to different corners of the Islamic world. 1 As 

1 Tlie migrations of darwishes even during the period im¬ 
mediately preceding the first world war were still remarkably 
extensive, spreading from Constantinople to Rangoon. If it was 
so during the phase of complete decay of the movement, we may 
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a widespread organisation of a religious nature which never 
missed an opportunity of advertising that it was the guardian 
of a supposed higher knowledge and supreme truth, dar- 
wishism certainly exercised much influence not only upon 
the lower classes professing the majority religion but also 
upon the unsophisticated members of various sectarian com¬ 
munities. it is for this reason that we find so much popular 
Sufic influence either in writings of the Ali-ilahis, Satpan- 
this, or Persian Ismailis of a later period, while, on the 
other hand, there is little room for doubt that darwishism 
itself, in its syncretist tendency, had absorbed much from 
all the communities .mentioned above. 

The fragment begins with the helpless discussion of 
the attributelessness of God, the theory which is generally 
known under the term of tanzth , and is familiar to every 
student of Ismailism. Of course, it by no means forms an 
exclusive peculiarity of the Ismaili system, and was also 
common to other Shi'ite sects. Here the author’s absence 
of literary experience makes it blurred and rather confusing. 
We may keep in mind the fact that all such discussions 
found in the present text are based on an idea similar to 
the ancient gnostic theory of the real Supreme God, attri¬ 
buteless and unknowable in His nature, and Gocl the 
Creator, who becomes incarnated as man on earth. Here 
the author struggles to express this in his discussion of 
Ahad and Wahid, both terms meaning cr one”, but forming 
an inexhaustible source for theological hair-splitting and 
theorizing as to the difference between both. The triads 
which the author mentions further on are undoubtedly Sufic 
and Ali-ilahi adaptations of the usual theory of emanation : 
atnr, or kalima , ‘aql-L hull and nafs-i hull, which, however, 
themselves do not appear here. 

Not feeling at home with such abstruse speculations, 
the author makes many strange statements. The Wahid , 

easily believe that under the Mongols or Timurids such ‘ invi¬ 
sible'' contact with India was fairly permanent. It is beyond 
doubt that Shi l ite darwishism in Persia shows clear and indis¬ 
putable traces of Indian ascetic ideas. 
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i.e. God-Creator, who is, in Sufic allegorical parlance, the 
“educator and teacher” ( murabbj ica adib, of course, of the 
murid , i.e. the world) is the “mirror of the One” {mir'dt-i 
Ahad ). This obviously does not mean the mirror, but what 
is in the mirror, i.e. a reflection of the One. Thus the In¬ 
carnation becomes as if a true copy, reflection in the mirror, 
of the One, i.e. Supreme God reduced to perceptible form 
for the humans, quite a Christian motif. The Wahid, whom 
we may -safely translate as the Incarnation, is, as the author 
says, haykal-i Ahad , i.e. temple, form, image, face, figure, 
etc., of the “God of all” ( Ilah-i hull). The triads are com¬ 
posed of the Ahad, One, the Wahid who occupies the po¬ 
sition of the (imr, or kalima , or 4 aql-i hull, and the third 
member, the nafs-i hull to whom the author only makes 
allegorical reference. In his philosophizing zeal he depends 
principally on words rather than ideas. In this way he 
makes a distinction between jawhar and gawhar, although 
the second is merely the Persian form of the first. The 
author uses the term jaiohar , which in Persian is commonly 
used as “chemical substance’', or acid, in the general sense 
of “substance" (usually madda) and haykal , instead of 
surat , as accidence Carad) . All this philosophy is further 
on substantiated by Ivabbalistic speculations over letters 
and their numerical values. As in all similar speculations, 
it is presupposed that the name of a thing is its Platonic 
idea which has an independent existence. The sounds, or 
rather letters, with which the author is concerned in writ¬ 
ing, are elements of words, i.e. names, i.e. ideas, and thus 
the elements of everything existent. They therefore take 
the form of a limited number of the basic ideas of every¬ 
thing in the world, and the world itself, in its entirety. 
This is why such futile speculations possess such deeply 
convincing value for the unsophisticated adepts. The fact 
that, by incidental custom, alif is not marked in the spelling 
of certain Arabic words, where it should be written, thus 
comes to the position of a profound symbol of cosmic im¬ 
portance. 

In this philosophy it is not only letters that matter, but 
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also dots which are used as diacritical signs. Special impor¬ 
tance, as we see, is attributed to the additional Persian let¬ 
ters which do not exist in Arabic, p, ch, and zh. 1 More¬ 
over, in Ali-ilalii speculations of this kind, yet further deve¬ 
lopment is found. Not content with the theory of letters 
being the “elements” of the world, they go a step further 
and divide the letters themselves into dots, nuqtas , into 
which calligraphers divide letters while teaching their 
pupils in order to show the standard proportions of every 
letter. In practice a nuqta is a miniature square stain made 
by a qalam, reed pen, moved over paper for a distance of 
one breadth of its tip. The pupils are taught that alif 
must be so many nuqtas , or squares, long, b so many, and 
so forth. Each style of handwriting has its proportions 
which are regarded as standard. 

The Ali-ilahis have made the world a symbol of Sufic, 
or rather darwish, ideas. Thus yd, the last letter of the al¬ 
phabet, is a t&lib 9 or murid of la, and the latter of hd, and 
the latter of waw, and so forth, till alif, which itself is a 
t&lib of three dots, these are a t&lib of two dots, and these 
of one dot, nuqta'i atvwal , 1 2 which, surely, should be God. 
The world is the incarnation of the letter yd (dunyd = dun-i 
yd, where dun is a Turkish word for Arabic libas, dress, in 
the sense of the body which a substance dons when incar¬ 
nated). 

What apparently the author wished to show by all these 
discussions, — if, of course, his speculations are really com¬ 
plete here, and there is no lacuna before he comes to the 
story of the creation, — is to show the position of Sahabkar, 
the Creator, i.e. Sahib-i Kar. He is the second person of 
the triads mentioned at the beginning, the third obviously 


1 The same idea occurs in the speculations of the sect of 
the Ilurhfis. Cf. C. Huart, “Textes Persans relatifs a la Secte 
des Houroufis”, Gibb Mem. Series, vol. IX, 1909, p. 6 sqq. (texts). 
The Hurufis, however, also add the letter y written not with 
the help of a flat stroke, but three dots. 

2 The text itself plainly mentions “Jawhar ki nuqta'i awwai 
bashad" (at the very end of p. 9 of the original copy). 
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being the gawliars, 1 i.e. created substances. An important 
point is omitted here. The sectarians divide humanity into 
two uneven parts, the dhat-i qurs, i.e. “hard substance”, 
and, dhdt-i rmhmdn , i.e. “passing, incidental, guest-like, sub¬ 
stance.’ The first is the essence of the direct descendants 
of an incarnation or its closest associates, called Sayyids, 
while the other are ordinary mortals. In order to affiliate 
the progeny of such associates, and partly in order to en¬ 
hance their significance, the legends narrated here have been 
devised. 

It is a familiar motif in such theosophical speculations 
that man, being the last and the most perfect creation, has 
tlie strongest case for being chosen for the incarnation of 
the Deity. Here this idea is expressed in the form of what 
amounts to the eternity of Adam. Adam is the first incar¬ 
nation of the Deity in human form, but as the Deity was 
always incarnated, thus Adam becomes eternal, too. Later 
incarnations, such as all these Shah Khushins, Sultan Su- 
haks, and others, are merely recent instances of the same 
eternal process. All of them were there — incarnation of 
Adam. Here the Coranic version interferes with the theory, 
(lod and Adam appear as two different persons, but, as it 
was explained to me, Sahabkar, Shah Khushin, and so forth, 
all were the same substance as Adam. It is in order to 
witness and give testimony of such identity that the further 
proceedings have been instituted. 

Jawhar, i.e., Divine Substance, incarnated in human 
form, calls out Banyamin, described as an incarnation of 
'Tabra i 1, or Salman. - We need not halt on the association 

1 The term which the author uses lor conveying the idea 
of the creation, gawhar , which in modern colloquial mostly 
means a jewel (and as such is often used as feminine name), 
has no fixed associations of that sense. In the Ummu'l-kitdb 
(ed. W. Ivanow, ‘T)er Islam”, Berlin, 1936) it is equally used 
both for the Deity and creations, as in Gawhar-i dfarinanda \228) 
and gawharan-i bad-bakhldn (146), while at the same time 
jawhar is used for the creation : jawhar-i munkirdn (227). The 
author’s use of the term seems to be individual and arbitrary. 

2 It is interesting to note that Satpanth has also an incar¬ 
nation of Jabra’il, plainly described as such, Chan dan Vir, whom 
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of these two names which has been in use ever since the 
beginning of Islam. The most difficult, however, is the 
explanation of the name Benyamin. Has it anything to do 
with Ruhu'l-amm ? Or it is simply a honorific title Ibn 1 a- 
miin, “the one who (always) stands on the right (i.e. ho¬ 
nourable) side” ? This name is usually spelled as Bani 
Amin, as in this text, but my insistent inquiries at every 
opportunity as to the meaning of the name failed to bring 
any sensible answer. 

The very idea of “witnessing” may be connected not 
with the witnessing of the truth of the religion, but the 
identity of the person of the Imam, and these speculations 
clearly point to that. The Deity further on creates Da’tul 
from His own sweat. This is another primitive way of avoid¬ 
ing the idea of creation from nothing. Banyainin was “call¬ 
ed out,” as if he had already existed before having been 
called, and Da'ud was thus related to the Deity, by sub¬ 
stance. The next saint, Pir-i Musi, was also not created 
from nothing, but made out of hu, i.e. the name of God, 
so much used in Sufism, simply “He”, and hui, i.e. Divine 
ipseity. The next saint is created from the seal, rnuJir , 
of the Deity. The seal, khdtam , in Arabic, here evidently 
symbolizes his functions as the Angel of Death, although 
this might have been a later development. 

It is difficult to undesrtand why the second saint is 
called Da’ud, undoubtedly a purely Biblical name which fre¬ 
quently occurs in Ali-ilahi stories. In Islamic ideas Biblical 
David does not play any big part. Contrary to this, Musa, 


the Imam gives as a guide to Imamshah to show Paradise (Jan- 
natpuvi, sloka 50). I was interested to find more references to 
him, but it seems that he is mentioned only rarely, and not 
much is known about him. Of course, there is no need to take 
such a reference too seriously. Mystics can say anything, with¬ 
out any special reason. It may be added that in the Satveni-ji 
Yrl, a comparatively very modern work (usually attributed to 
the authorship of Nar Muhammad Sh&h, son of Imam-Shah 
X/XVI c.), the story is narrated that 4 Ali appointed Qanbar as 
the mukhi of the jamdt , and Salman as the kamriyd. This 
sums up the relative attitude towards these two worthies. 
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Biblical Moses, was by some sects regarded as the greatest 
of the Apostles of God, because he was the fourth, and the 
number four is the “most perfect”. 1 We may also re¬ 
member that the early Khattabites had amongst their “an¬ 
gels’ 1 or prophets a “.Robust Moses.” The epithet of Pir-i 
Musi, qahnn-zan-i Lawk, “writer on the tablet,” is also 
Biblical, obviously referring to the Tables of Law, received 
.on mount Sinai. The name of the fourth angel, Mustafay-i 
I)aTitian, is again enigmatic. It is quite probable that all 
these names belonged to the saints, members of the original 
sect which laid the foundation to Ali-ilahism, and that they 
simply bore ordinary Biblical names : Benjamin, David, 
Moses, and a certain “son of David,” who later on received 
the name of Mustafa. 

The idea that the Deity, having created the world, found 
no task more urgent than that of establishing the institution 
of the pir-iship and its relation with the murid , is a part of 
.the Sufic vision of the world. In such an ideology the re¬ 
lations of the prr and murid are certainly fundamental. The 
•deliberate emphasising of the paradoxical situation in which 
the Deity wants to become a murid of His own creation, is 
also a Sufic symbol. It was obviously intended as an aetio- 
iogical myth for the situation in which the Prophet, who ac¬ 
tually was the “instructor” of ‘All, i.e. the person who 
.conveyed to him the still unrevealed portion of the Divine 
Revelation, was in fact a murid , while ‘Ali was the pir * 
being a Divine incarnation. 

The creation of the jawz, a nut (in practice it is what 
is called jawz-i buy a , nutmeg) from the Creator’s own sweat 
is another aetiological myth, intended to stress the Divine 
origin of the ceremony. The nut is offered as a substitute 
for one’s head, which is “entrusted” or “given” (supurda 
or dad a shawdd) to the jrir, who cuts it to pieces which he 
•distributes amongst those present at the ceremony. I hope 

1 Such beilef is refuted by Abu Ilatim ar-R&zi at the begin¬ 
ning of the fourth juz * of his Kitdbu'l-Isldh , probably because 
such a theory was advanced in the Kitdbu'l-MahsM , w’hich he 
corrects. 
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to deal elsewhere with the details of the ceremony, and their 
symbolism. 1 

As has been mentioned above, the Deity, having laid 
the foundation to these ceremonies, disappears, instructing 
the participants to carry on the preaching and guidance of 
people towards God (here Jawhar). 

The next item is the mystical hierarchy, quite common 
amongst all the Sufic schools. It exists in a great number 
of variants, and although its original implications have beeir 
forgotten, such matters as the qutb, cliihil tan , rijal-i ghayb ,. 
etc., are on everyone’s tongue. 2 

This is here called the jam 6 , i.e. ceremonial assembly* 
which was held in the dharra’i kail , or dharra-i gil ? The- 
first expression appears to be far-fetched, while the second 
may simply be hyperbolism in the reverse, dharra-i gil , “a 
speck*of mud” standing for the name of the earth. 3 Further 
on it is said that that assembly, jam 6 , was held in Fire,, 
while in the world there was the domination of fire, saltanat-i 
ndr. 1 Some of the sectaries whom 1 consulted found this 

1 In V. Minorsky’s text the ithbdt of the same ceremony* 
(though in a different detail, the preparation of the sacrificial 
meaij, is narrated on p. 58. 

2 The mystical hierarchy under the Qutb , with its various 
versions, so often referred to in books on Sufism, is sometimes 
regarded a s derived from the Fatimid da'wat hierarchy. This, 
seems to me doubtful, because the Fatimid system was not 
fully developed before about the middle of the fourth/tenth e. 
Or course, it took time before it could have attained sufficient, 
publicity to -become a model for the mystical hierarchy chosen 
unintentionally and unconsciously. This would bring us well 
into the fifth/eleventh c., or even later. I therefore would be- 
inclined to believe that the hierarchy had nothing to do with 
Tsmailism. Ibis, of course, will be perhaps properly decided 
when sufficient information is collected concerning the earliest 
traces of it in Sufic literature. 

3 The expression dharra'i hull may mean the atom, in the 
sense of a propotvpe of the universe. 

1 I he sectarians whom 1 consulted were, apparently, rightly 
of the opinion that this expression refers to the idea of.,the* 
creation of the rebelling spirits from fire, before the material* 
world was created. It may be noted that in the strata to 
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idea strange and insisted that the text should bt* corrected 
io the effect that the first assembly, jam 6 was held zir-i 
sdj-i ndr. Sdj is the Turkish word for frying pan, and the 
expression Sdj-i Ndr, which occurs rather often in Ali-ilahi 
texts, simply means sky. 1 

The end of the fragment apparently contains the story of 
the insurrection of the disobedient spirits, and their punish¬ 
ment. It is quite unconnected with the preceding stories, 
and it seems that the author simply added it for record. 
Eschatological stories seem to be rare in such texts. Here 
the name of Iblis appears in the Yezidi form of Malak 
Ta’us, i.e. Peacock. 2 Unfortunately (for the student, the 
story is left unfinished. 

Thus (he fragment, despite its small size, contains in¬ 
teresting information which merits recording. Its mixed 
style, in which colloquial, “bazar”, expressions are inter¬ 
spersed with attempts at writing in a learned manner, with 
Arabic quotations and terms, and above all the author’s ob¬ 
vious helplessness in expressing his thoughts, gives ns to 
some extent a guarantee that he was acting in dead earnest 
while recording these stories. 

which darwishes and sectarians belong, i.e. amongst the people 
who are not in possession of higher, or, anyhow, proper theo¬ 
logical education, there are found a multitude of what may he 
called cosmogonical myths, of the most fantastic varieties, 
usually highly dramatized. Being interested in this form of 
folklore, I tried hard to trace the books from which they are 
derived, hut could never lay my hands on any, except for the 
ubiquitous revelations of ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Salam, KaTu’l-Ahbar, 
etc. 

1 Sdj-i ndr is mentioned in V. Minorsky’s text tP- 42), where 
H similarly appears a place of a jam\ 

2 Td'ti.s , peacock, one of the birds of Paradise, is associated 
with the Devil in legends in which it is narrated that it carried 
the evil spirit into Paradise (from which the Devil was expelled) 
in its beck, in the form of a snake which later on seduced Eve 
and Adam (cf. Ummu'l-Kitdb, 213, 306). The expression Malak 
Ta’ils is apparently derived from the beliefs of the Yazidis, and 
does not. seem to be usual in Ali-ilahi texts, where the evil spirit 
is called <D&’ud-i Rash (i.e. black). 
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3. Translation . 

In the Name of God, the High, the Highest ! 

Glory and praise be to the Lord of the World arid of 
Man Who in His sacred ness C muqaddas ) is above all des¬ 
cription and explanation, beyond definition and comprehen¬ 
sion. His attributes are manifested in everything. It is 
He who grants special properties to plants like sandal wood 
or incense, who gives various colours to minerals, from the 
(white) pearl to the (red) ruby. The existence of the whole 
world is due to His existence, He is All-powerful, Almighty, 
Generous and Seing. It is He who has granted the beauty 
of His own exaltedness to the face (appearance) of man, He 
who bestowed the mantle of His limitless forgiveness to the 
noblest of,creations, man. He manifest^ in man the boundless 
properties of the Invisible Mystery. He manifests Himself an 
endless number of times in the form of man in each period 
(dawr), and epoch (kator). The comprehension of the Eter¬ 
nal Substance is above the power of understanding of all 
mortals, although His attributes are always manifested in 
every world and man. That knowledge is forbidden, as 
is known, and everyone who wants to comprehend His Sub¬ 
stance is bound to fail in the attempt. [2] 1 This is why 
some one said : “If the knowledge is haired, the search is 
frustrated.” In another saying there is a maxim : “Know¬ 
ledge is concerned with one point, but the ignorant have 
made it concerned with many things.” 2 

0, darwish !• Those who justify the principle “Whoever 
understood himself, understands his Lord,” refer to one's 
knowing himself, thus (being able) to recognize his Lord 
(in His creation). Just in this sense the Final Prophet 


1 The figures in square brackets refer to the pages of the 
original copy. Similar division has also been introduced in 
the text. 

2 All these haditlis are common in Sufic works. The one 
stating that “knowledge is barred” seem to be torn out of the 
context from a larger tradition. 
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says: “My Lord has instructed me in the best way.’ The 
meaning of the Instructor 1 2 is One (Wahid) who is the 
mirror of the One ( Ahad ), because all the properties of the 
latter are apparent from the former, as is said : “There 
is no difference between thee and my beloved.” That form 
of the One (Wahid) is not for a moment excepted from the 
law of accidence (‘ arad ). In every single age (yarn) that 
Mysterious Substance (Jawhar), the One ( Ahad ), manifests 
itself in the accidence (‘arad) under a certain name, because 
the Ahad , the One, who is the same as Wahid, is free from 
possessing a (visible) form (haykal). 2 Such manifestation 
is the First Adam (or First .Man), wdiile the second Adam 
(or man) 3 comes from the Substance of the Instructor 
(adib), just in the same way as the sun is in the sky, over 
the earth. Iiis position is indicated by the Creator to the 
created by miracles (dydt) and proofs. [3] The proof 
(ithbat) of His being is His blessed substance from which are 
apparent the attributes of the Supreme .Deity ( Ildh-i Hull ). 4 
That Mysterious Substance ( Dlidt-i gltfiyb) is neither com¬ 
plex, nor a body, nor substance, nor accidence. Is Divine 
Substance (Jawhar) visible by itself ? No, this is impossi¬ 
ble. It is visible only through its accidence, as, e.g., the 

1 The terms murabbi (explained as tarbiyat dihanda) and 
adib (la'dib dihanda) appear to he synonyms. This symbolism 
presupposes the darwish vision of the world as a murid , darwish 
apprentice, instructed by God as the pfr. The terms Ahad and 
Wdhid are also used by the Nusayris (cf. Dussaud, “Histoire 
et religion des Nosairis,” 1910, p. 141, note 3) and Druzes (cf. 
S. de Sacy, “Expose”, I, 16-17). 

2 The author uses this word as fancifully as jawhar and 
(jawhar. It is obvious that here haykal should stand instead 
of surat. 

3 All through this text one is never certain whether the 
author speaks of Adam, the first man, or generally of mankind. 
Adarn-i dkhar may mean the second, and also “the other” man, 
i.e. ordinary human being. 

4 This is a strange expression, as if presuming that there 
are gods of various portions of the universe. My inquiries eli¬ 
cited no definite information as to whether such an expression 
is generally used. 
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accidence of man is bis stature ( haykal ). This 1 is placed 
into the heart of Adam (or man, generally ?) and rests there 
just as the stature of the letter alif in the word li’l-l&h 
{All Ah?) 2 It is dressed into three garments, one of (the 
colour of) the sun, the other of the moon, and the third 
of the brocade of the dawn. 3 That Substance cannot he 
recognized except in Adam (or man, generally ?). It is 
proved (ithbat mi-sliaicad) from three words ( kalima 

Firstly, the people think that it is like the noun, verb, 
and adverb. Others say : day, night, and dawn (fajar). 
Others again say : spiritual guide (mursMd), spiritual in¬ 
structor (plr) and spiritual teacher (< dalil ). 5 Certain philoso¬ 
phers 0 call it: depth, length, breadth. Thus in various 
expressions they refer to three different ideas (kalima). 
(While) the basis is three dots, one dot becomes proved. 7 


1 “This” seems to refer to the Jawhar , and pertains to the 
Incarnation. 

2 The form IVl-ldh is probably given to make the author's 
reference to the hidden, i.e. unwritten alif more clear. 

3 The expression dibdy-i fa jar evidently indicates that the 
author here has in view not the material but the colour of the 
sun and moon, just as in various dftdb-rang and mdhtdb-rang 
things in the XJinmu'l-kitdb. 

4 What the author undoubtedly tries to express is the idea 
of the “treble rhythm” in the universe which his triads are in¬ 
tended to prove. This is an ordinary element of the ta'wil and 
Kabbalistic speculations which in the author’s unskilled expo¬ 
sition look so helpless. 

5 Murshid (Arabic) and pir (Persian) are synonyms. Pir-i 
murshid , pir-i dalil , pir-i nazar and pir-i du'd are four hono¬ 
rary ranks given to the more important participants in the cere¬ 
mony of initiation among darwishes. The triad here appears 
strange, and probably implies an error. 

G Tn the text : as hikmat. Thus : some (bringing an exam¬ 
ple) from philosophy.... 

7 Thdbit and tlidlith are very similar in writing. The sen¬ 
tence is apparently incomplete. 
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When the devotee glorifying (?) the uli] will draw it 
with the alif of the expression ild Hid wa Id illd 1 with the 
help of the (one) dot, the noun, verb and adverb become 
apparent. When that is so, one may draw that alif till it 
becomes the letter yd. 2 O, darwish, what is that letter? 
Between alif and yd there are twenty nine letters. Four 
•(sacred) books are composed of those twenty nine letters. 
These twenty [ 4J nine letters come from three letters 
■eh, p and zh, each of which is written with the help of 
three dots. These dots are the foundation, and the rest are 
.additional. 

In every five hundred thousand years these three letters, 
which have nine dots, manifest themselves in a name which 
lias the meaning of the number nine. This also is a symbol 
Oibas) of the One (W&hid), Muhammad and c All. These 
three names are derived from three original dots. This is 
the form of the three dots... These three dots are these three 
names (either) in the Psalms (Zubur) or the Coran (Bayyi¬ 
na).* In the numeral value of letters ( bayyina ) “alif” is 
one hundred and eleven. Lit' is one hundred and ten. ‘All 
is one hundred and ten. Muhammad is ninety-two. Sub- 

1 The passage is meaningless because the text, has been 
wrongly copied. These certainly are speculations as to Kabba- 
listic implications of the usual Muslim profession of faith Id 
ildha illd'l-ldh which in all such theosophical works is treated 
as eternal, and therefore profusely interpreted in ta'wil specu¬ 
lations. It is strange, however, that the scribe, if not the author; 
renders so meaningless such a well-known formula. The sen- 
lence, probably transcribed from a defective original, is ob¬ 
viously incomplete. Sectarian educated men whom I asked to 
•explain the .passage fared no better than myself. 

2 The meaning apparently is that, as all letters consist of 
lines, like alif , it is possible with its help to write the whole 
alphabet. 

3 I have already referred to the similar Hurufi ideas on the 
point. Cf. p. 102. 

4 So I was told by some educated sectarians. Bayyina, as 
they think, here stands for the usual Baydn. .Tust immediately 
after, however, bayyina appears to mean simply the numerical 
value of letters. Perhaps here Zubur is not Psolms, but simply 
a name for Kabbalistical calculations ? 
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tract this from one hundred and ten, and eighteen will re¬ 
main. Alif is one, and thus there is 19 which is the sum 
of the letters in the word Wahid. The followers of the- 
Path (mardan-i tariq) call these three letters plr , murdtid 
and murid. 1 

It is said 2 [5] that on the day when neither the earth 
nor the sky were in existence, the King of the whole and' 
all things existed. He wanted to raise a world. He moved 
Himself, and vapour and smoke came up. Prom the steam 
there appeared a drop of something . 3 He made that some¬ 
thing into water for a world. Steam condensed into water 
and hardened, taking position near the water, and that Mys¬ 
terious One ( Ghayb ) moved His Spirit over the water. From 
the water wonderful creations became produced. He kept 
the water under His instruction 4 for five hundred thousand 
years until He created (the letter) yd, and yd came out 
(of water) upon the dry land (khak). 

It was water, and it purified a world. 

It was water, and turned man into earth. 5 

For five hundred thousand years He instructed the earth 
Qihdk ), until He created the word il hu\ In Jive hundred 
thousand years He made yd into Id* and hu into Hid. For 
five hundred thousand years He blew from the breeze of His 
Almightiness the breathing of His spirit upon the earth 
and water until He created a figure in the likeness of His. 
own image (surat), and made Himself appear in the form (li- 
bds) of Adam. 7 By His own tongue He pronounced : “And 

1 Cf. above, where it is plr, murshid and pir-i dalil. 

2 The expression mi-farmdyand perhaps implicitly refers to- 
some religious authorities, possibly the priest from whom the- 
author derived this wisdom. 

n Hei *e sliay'i , with ydy-i wahdat , “something (material)”. 

1 In this darwish picture of the word its relation with the 
Deity are those of a murid , disciple, with his spiritual instruc¬ 
tor. Such relations are projected upon everything. 

It is not clear what that “it” was which purified the- 
w<orld ? 

( ‘ 'Hiis is not Id of negation, but the ligature Idm-alif. 

7 Here $drat is used in the colloquial meaning of “face”. 
Thus it is unequivocally stated that Adam was an incarnatioTiL 
of the Deity. 
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blessings be upon God, the best of creators” (Coran, XXIII, 
1.4). This creation has become 1 the best and noblest of all 
creations. This creation is called the First Adam. Lhe 
meaning of the First Adam will be explained further on. 

Adam the Friend of God who has already been nine [Gj 
thousand years ruling (the earth), says : 4 ‘When I came 
out of Paradise, 2 I held a small stone in my hand. It 
fell upon the earth, and I myself bent down to pick it up- 
Then a cry rose from four mountains : 0, Adam, do not 
pick it up ! We, every small stone in us, shall become a 
sign of an Adam, and thou art the final of Adams ( khatm-i 
Adam-hd) ” Just as it was asked from Adam : O, Adam r 
who was before thee ? He replied : Adam. (They asked) : 
and before (that) Adam ? He replied : again Adam ; even 
if every moment the same question is repeated, I shall reply : 
Adam. 3 

0, darwish ! This world has neither a beginning nor an 
end. Faith (Imdn) 4 is eternal ( qd’im ) with God, but tran¬ 
sient with men. It is narrated concerning that Adam: The 
Substance ( Jaivhar ), after having created water and earth, 
wanted to raise a world. It created a (secondary) substance 
(gawhar) which was Bani Amin (Banyamin). It called him 
out, using the word yd, “Yd (0!) Bani Amin, come, let 
us lay foundations to the (institution of) pir and murid”. 
Bani Amin replied: “0, King, you (sic) are (Supreme) 
Substance in possession of Alrnightiness, and I am only a 
(secondary) substance (gawhar). I am created through Then 
(ba-wdsita’i Tu ). 1 obey all that you Would order.” 

1 Jaliva namudan may simply mean t; to appear” (to be¬ 
come apparent). 

2 In all such stories one may see continuous oscilation be* 
tween the AlMlah; conception of Adam and the Coranic version 
of the myth. 

•** This simply implies the continuity of the Incarnation. 

1 As many Arabic masdars in the colloquial Persian usage, 
imdn here means not only faith as a psychological phenomenon, 
hut also the object of faith, i.e. religion. Hie author evidently 
tries to convey the idea that there is one true religion with God, 
which mortals make variable. 
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The Supreme Substance (Jawhar) said : “1, being the 
King, shall transfer my royal authority to thee, and accept 
the position ot a murid. ' The (secondary) substance (gaichar) 
replied : '*0, King, 1 possess no power to keep the world 
(in order).” [7] The Jawhar said : “1 shall give thee assist¬ 
ants ( ydr ) and present thee with slaves ( cjhuldm ).” The 
ljawhar asked : “Who will be the witness (of the 
.transfer of authority) ?” The Jawhar out of the 
word “/m”, and its substance (hui) created Pir-i 
Musi, the Record Keeper (Qalam-zan). (The King) 
said : “0, friend {ydr), be witness of the fact that I 
accept Bani Amin, who is a (secondary) substance (gawhar), 
as my pir, i.e. spiritual guide, and become myself a murid, 
from to-day that is (the time of) life ( nashr ) till the day 
of hashr , death.” Pir-i Musi asked : “What is the purpose 
of myself and my being created, (besides being) the wit¬ 
ness?” Tlie Jawhar replied: “1 appoint thee the record-kee¬ 
per of all good and bad actions (of mankind).” Pir-i Musi 
again asked : “And who is the witness of this?” (The 
Jawhar) then created DaTul from llis own sweat, and said : 
“0, Da’ud, be a witness that I have accepted Bani Amin 
as my pir, and myself as his murid, and appointed Pir-i Musi 
•as the record-keeper of the Table of Fate (Latah).'' DfiTid 
then asked : “What is the purpose of my creation?” The 
Jawhar answered: “1 appoint thee as a guide and assistant, 
giving relief to people in difficulties.” Da’ud asked : “And 
who is the witness (of this)?” The King out of His seal ring 
(muhr) created Mustafay-i Da’udan, and said : “Be witness 
-of the fact that T have accepted Bani Amin as my pir , ap¬ 
pointed Pir-i Musi as the record-keeper, and Da’ud as the 
helper (of those) in difficulties.” Mustafay-i Da’udan ask¬ 
ed : “What is the purpose of my creation?” The Jawhar 
answered : “I appoint thee as the one who takes the souls 
(out of human bodies on their deaths), qdbid-i arwdli He 
-also wanted a witness, [8] and the King created fifteen 
thousand slaves (ghuldm) out of the gawhar (secondary sub¬ 
stance), entrusting these to Bani Amin. They all gave 
-evidence (of what they witnessed). Then (the King'* created 
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nine thousand (other) slaves out of Ills own substance (az 
jawhar-i kkud), entrusting these to Mustafav-i l>a udan, and 
they also became witnesses. 1 

' Then the King, in the presence of the lour Angels, 
namely, Bani Amin, Pir-i Musi, Halid, and Mustai'ay-i 
Da’udan, collected the sweat on His forehead, and it turned 
into a nut ( jaiczi bantu shnd). He broke it before the as¬ 
sembly (dar kliidmat-i jinn 1 ’) before Bani Amin, thus handing 
over Iiis own head to the gawhar. The others (yaran) also, 
one after the other, handed over their heads, and received 
possession of the mystery (sin). The King then appointed 
these four pirn as pir-i. dalil , pir-i-irsh&d, pir-i uazar, and 
(one more) pir-i dalil,' 2 in order that they might carry on 
preaching and give guidance to humanity in their search 
for the Jawhar, so that when He Himself comes, they 
would recognize Him. He gave each of them a trust and 
(special) instructions (amdnat wa chkUm}, 3 anil Himself 
disappeared behind the veil of absence (parda'i ghayb).* 
They (ydnin) formed an assembly (jam 1 * ) in the particle of 
the Universe (dharra’i kull), 3 conveying the mystery of 
{the future) manifestations. 6 They laid the principles of 
the assembly of the faithful (nsAl-i jam ‘). 7 


1 Thus the assistants of the Angel of Death are consubstan- 
tial with God. This sounds strange, and may be the result of 
an error on the part of the copyist. 

2 Here pir-i dalil is thus mentioned twice, although at the 
ceremony there can only be one. It is clear therefore that we 
should read pir-i dn l d, as the most suitable person, to correct 
an error. 

3 No one could explain to me what was that, amdnat. An¬ 
other amdnat (sunduq-i amdnat) is mentioned at the end of 
the fragment, in the possession of the evil spirit. 

4 This is simply a figurative expression, not to be taken 
literally. 

/’ This has been discussed above, p. 1GG. 

6 This most probably means the exchange of information 
concerning the signs of the return of the Incarnation. 

7 This expression may equally mean : and they held a jam % 
according to the rules laid down for such purpose. 
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Such principles are five: 1 one is in the position of the 
Deity ( hdliut ). 2 [9] He is superior to (the next) three, 3 
and these are superior to (the next) five. These are supe- 
o seven, and these, in their turn, are superior to forty 
(chihil tan). These are superior to 72, and here the number 
becomes limitless. The fundamental numbers are : 1, 3. 
5, 7, 40, and after forty come 72. Nine names are those 
of Walts (?), 4 * * two names (men) out of these nine‘belong 
to the Qutb and seven others are his (whose?) men who 
are concealed ( rijdl-i u hi dar fjhaijU and), while those two 
are the revealers of the mystery ( mafdUh-i gliayb and). 72 
(27?) in the unity ( wahdat) of the number of fundamentals 
make‘twenty (?). In nine houses comes to balance (?) (i 
When one (i.e. the first/iri,the mystical hierarchy) dies (parda 
nukashad), one of the» next three takes the place of that one. 
Prom those five one takes the place of one of the three, 
from those seven one takes the place of (one of the) five. 
One oi the lorty takes the place of one of the seven, and 
one of the seventy two takes the place of one of forty. One 
of the seventy two is Adam. 7 

1 Either the author or the copyist is extremely negligent in 
his wiiting. In addition to this he has the habit of abbreviating 
the sentence in such a way that it becomes meaningless. His 
sentence is obviously a contraction of two sentences : wa usfil-i 
jam panj ast. ira in in asi. 

2 This is apparently a mistake for Idlmt , Divinity. 

3 Tajalli farmudan may be translated : “to shine‘over” or 
“rise above”. 

4 Wdlt, as is known, means deputy, lieutenant. The pas¬ 
sage is apparently full of mistakes. The usual Sufic hierarchy 
is 1:4:7:12:40:72:360. It is the 360 that are rijdl-i ghayb. 

s How these two “belong” to the Qutb ? All the sectarians 
to whom T showed this text could make nothing of it, and ex¬ 
pressed surprise concerning these enigmatic two. “Qutb, cer¬ 
tainly, must be one”. 

r> These meaningless sentences were apparently intended to 
mean the calculation of the sum of these numbers, and give an 
explanation of its Kabbalistic significance. 

7 In this system of filling the vacancies that periodically 
occur the general principle is that of the promotion of a can¬ 
didate from the next lower rank. Therefore it seems probable 
that the word Adam at the end of the scheme simply refers 
to the promotion of an ordinary man to fill the vacancy amongst 
the seventy two. 
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This assembly (jam 1 ) took place in Hell, or Fire ( n&r ), 
which reigned for five thousand years until Adam appeared 
from the dust (khdk). The life of Adam appeared 
from earth, and death of Taus-i Iva’us 1 was in Hell. The 
J ate liar , i.e. the First £Dot, uttered [10] a call: “0, Ban! 
Jann, 2 3 4 1 am the soul of all the souls, and spirit of all the 
spirits who had created you on the first Day. Come now 
to render your accounts. Those created of lire and water 
regarded themselves as equal to the Jawhar. They replied: 
“We are just like yourselves.” They thus showed opposi¬ 
tion, denying (the authority of) the Jawhar. The latter 
uttered a call: “O, Mustafay-i Da’udan! Come here!” 
The Angel (Malak) Mustafa appeared with the slaves (ghu¬ 
la man) who were witnesses of the pre-eternal Divine act. 
The Jawhar ordered : “Take the spirit of all the spirits, and 
present it before the assembly ( jam *).” 

The “snatcher of spirits” went to take the souls, and 
began to catch them by forty different painful calamities, 
until the creations of fire became weak. They turned their 
faces towards their king who was Malak Ta’us, and said : 
“0, king, it is obvious that the end of the world (yawm-i 
hashr) has arrived, and the world became dark and sinis¬ 
ter.” Malak Ta’us looked into the box of trust (sunduq-i 
amanat) , ** { and saw tiiat (really) the day of the death had 
arrived, and that the Jawhar is going to lay foundation of 
the (new) life. In a moment he saw that Mustafay-i 
Da’udan had appeared. He addressed Mustafa, and said: 
“O, snatcher of spirits! Take me along with thyself to the 
King of Love”... 1 

1 Td'us has been discussed above. The word Kd'us is ap¬ 
parently simply “assonanta!” (IdbV). 

2 Cf. Ummu'l-Kitdb where the evil spirit is often called Jann 
b. al-Jann (197, 200, 203, 336). 

3 No one has been able to explain to me what the amdnat 
(deposit, security) was, and why it was kept in a box. 

4 The expression pddshdh-i 1 ishq sounds quite extraordinary. 
Perhaps its strangeness is the result of the interruption of the 
sentence in which it occurs. 
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jLj jTi j\ 

v *• -.I ( ^yblL? Ia« ^ • d**»*I I ^ L*x.j ^ I o ^\a y 

^ <JI j3 jl otal**r J^J vfA5j J-Alu? jl oIjL> 

oJLJt^ j lilj j^l$ _/ jl jl ji\c- ^ 

jl^jiP o^y*^ list (jl^^l ^7^ I (3^i-^ * ^i J -/’ 

^ol jlj < sJuJt y ^1 olSL_i 1 lj^j>" \i 

jl <jjjz j* U u* ijj ^ ^ c5^ ^ 

l Jb \jC jbwl j^J jl ^ jl jlj^l 

o-^Vj o~~i jj^ jU- ^ (r) ^ j * ^ o&~^ 

&\j JlW jTj 4 o~-l j^TjjiW Jp'j' 

jW [ v ] JbW __iU . . . Xlld~© 2jj~*+ 

4 2J2j* ^JJall ^ ji«.A ^*)l *A> U ^-i.* ^1 ^jl oljj 0*A-i 

^1 4 jJuUU U Jo iLiiJ ^Jl c^*~ I ojLil j^o ^W* j-* 

^ o> i ;l> j2 4j j sJ^ -A^S 4^^ C* f ^ JJ-^ 

<3j ^£ol wA9 ^a1^' Lx;^/I ^ l?- ^>l*>" CS*~I 

U*-l ^ C-*vl ^>*1J C-*ol J <J^ jl z\jA « c 

^^3 V ^liLo ^ ^Jl>a dJU&Li* Jb>-IJ jl Jj>- 1 olj-^ 


«>• < - J . 


’-« ‘ ^olr 


-jl o ( i ) ( Ji o ( r ) Jus j ( r ) V> j ( \ ) 
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ji J$^.a o' j ao . ^x.?- o^ j dJbu 

j»_j>- j' lo-l j' Oj ji j' j» jAjii d~~.*i (N) ^jV 

^ Cr) a^l d. J oju <S" \j*j£ <la~lc^~*l J>-l ^ ^ 

oli w^iU- jl ^1 ^_>1 j Jjl j^ aII? c^~1 JoA j- 

OIa^w j oil jl 0 U«^ * lo-*' J {J& jo*~vl c-^oi 

<^V U^T ^ jl dl jLa ^)L*1 J [ V ] j)U- jl 

— >* <0 C^**l jA 4j 0^3 jl < Jl. j J1 jl 4 ]! 

*5 £«AjO ^ *^2 j£ jl ^A j»>“ £ 4;^ ^A 4i 

c ■^~i 4 o-Xo <jf Vj t c^ •**»*! 

k—ftj! c^=\5 0 a jl.s <j jC~«j j\ji ;oT J;> j\ j i j ub~.il 

-jl jl 4«~. _^l^ 4Ai 

• obJl 4 ^v jl jl j ^1 _p j?r e^-^-bji jl ji Ijjl < jk~ 

J j J J J <S~ A 6 ^ J J A * J -^1 jl J l fj* Jjl 

^ v b^5^ ^j! <$ «A^v ^4 *\+>: 1 '^" ^ 

( °J r sT V j V»VUJ£> jl ^ii:£ ^U 4 , * J> 

j/l j/j-:>- jj*^ - * ^1 c_5 A^zjd (iii jn^L- 

s c^J o 4 ^- jl (^1 c L It jl 1J 

* ^ 

>—aJL v_jll.; jl^^- « tJ }J>- ^’ [ 1 ] d—.J> ^ Ij" 1 _i" j' 1 ’ 

• r ., . > > 

o£ d.) j>" l_J J J>- 4^V jl (_J J>- A) d-~i> J <*J>Jj>- Aj J C^— J^- 


.~r ( 0 ) o»C- o (i) ? •Cui ( X") -»»-i j (r) ,>j' o (\ > 
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l. .i jb aLt iJ <U* di^A ^ Cf'jj y ^ 

^ jU 4lai A ^<_JJ j*~ C'l) ci'"' J^j* ^ jA_0 t j\; j 


ui 1 a>-lj ^rUi |f j' < )_.dx« ^aIU ^ jb ^Jlc a > & d\> a* 

*‘ A. 


-J 1 

r 


A** 


J 6 


J^> ^ui 

-AlX; j3 i A~* C-J* A ~±]J JjO J- 4— (j-tj . . . 

' 3JP j3 2)ji «3 ^P 03 x_ij ' 3JP c3jl O)! 

x3jalL jli 3ap $a^A jjla (jj ^ap a*^ 

ujt^ Jjj & J& ota J* \j ^Li ^1J ail Ji^lj 3ap & ^JP 

< JLjI &..J* J) J** 


oliol 3jJ U^' AjJ (J>* j Aj £ e£JJJ [ 0 ] 

i j) ijc \j j \j ^'W ^j>j j^~ j 3 ^ <y^ 

^xJt Sjlai jl>0 j\ i 3^£ 3 jm .^9 jl:>-3j J\£ 3^3 c \5> J>- Ij3 j>~ 

uo 5 ^ £*T j 3 jls£ j 4 *JT \j Jl\p Jxi jlj a*T ^aIU 

$ _j 3 ^ 4 ^* vw»-^p ^ t s jP j\+S~ _^3 c a —* 

* ai oai ji* * i\£- ^ 4 ii>- i j\j ; .il j>d* _/ 

aijil IjL l d*a ^3 3 j>- c^X) ^ j3 1 j c-j^ a^ 2 )l 

^ d-Xi ^ *\a\ j> illi^ \j_^ 

ajT iJU-1 j j; v-^1 o ajT ill \ j ^Up jj ^ 

* a> 1 jjA 11 *^ jj*jA~a o^ajji ill?»- j 3 Jl^ J^jr^ a^ail 

3^ (Jl^ a^l^ s )j\ j ^ vJl 4 * a^a)l^ 
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■Jjj-e £ I) 1 lr c jb j u-)lj iJb- \j j ^oj-ii 
JJ>- jU jlj ili jl I Ji «>j J»_j 1 2J?- lZjj J~a) 

Ji'oi y^S ul J* 6l' ‘ f yj Cr~y ^ Jp> 

y-j — Jjl ^' _)l j* ( .Alii J9- J_jl \j U^J ^y 0 '— 

oi«**bbv jIja [ n ] a; & & i 3 j+Zx* 


c ^Jtb 


°>J f- 


jl A> byL* 


Ai A*1 y IaJ 0j5^ jV=7-3^ C f jb j\ £ ^ < L/^j l5Jj! 

y>~ y * dA> ^<^1 .** °yj b c _j ^ a* j. $ y 

^ &*y ^ *a**» J^jbp- £ b«o^ 

AJ*j* * J~’ 2JAJ} J^A jL < ^ 1 j| 

bb^ (ji) ijrlJJ* l£^ * ^’i flJ^ ^j+* (S^ A) 

3^ oXj sy>{ ^3 j^l5 3*- zyj jlcl i ^s j3\ ^ J AJtl* vJj^ 4 ' 

< j! oab- jl AO ; jUj byt*« j ;>\ «*iol>- 

c/ul ^ Aj^yl lj ^ ; A*lc ly lj J\c euJ>- ilU j 
j<rjlJ l5o Aj^>o j jry ^b b L L <U.^j ^b 1 a! ; jJtl» 

j Aj ^j{by>- b - oboL Ij 3 

• 3^ v^C-lb^ A-jb jAi 4p-yb £ ^AA» y ^a.3 y^ ^^ 

\ j}y>~j y 3-sS^ b b jf biol> 6$ ^jA s ja 3 jb j^r 

•o—A) ojji j) 1^ obi ^ j*t ^J 

J^I b J *J A J* J A J^ < jS [v] (^jb 45j b j^b & 

j* j\ J& J^r • C^~.X?T jl; A^bi ^^ ^y? j£ jto / i y \ Le 


A*! o (\) 
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a* Li y jL ^1 zj* j . a*yl lj jj-Ai ^ 3j* j 
1j •> y^j J j*~ ~2~! a ~^ ^ 1 j j/}*l (J; <j* h 

is* J* * j—*” \Jl <-P ^ ^ \J ^ o j& 

^ 3 A JP ^ <0 0-~X>- j;^ Oi^ J jj* jl 

A4>l-i ^^ ^j.'& jO • j^b J^5 d->ll^U>“ bj-*b lj _?* 

o*li y ^Jb ^1 ^j*y ^J> jl^- y dl jl 1 _pjb ; o^x.'T 

^ a ijf 'J-J^J f-/ Jji 3j5^ 4 j Ij (jul .£ <j^ & Jf* 

jl «w-x^ J^y rj5 Jjr^ lj ori.-? 


^ bi^T^ y&j 1 ^ Js fi j* j^j^~ • o—m.x>* j* o*4b- 


&^yila-^a^ ^ y>~ j^o jl aboL S O^b ^^5~ ^yr J& 2J^y- 

2 y>- j \*j lj jrb y* <i^yL aa>b y - J* * ~ S 3^ L)bjl> 

; lif 1 j ^Jb : ^ob jly L) j*b lj Jj?*’ 

j& j?r ? d*~a>- yo dJ*i^- jl c^x^v ^jf" y>jbjb ft^yiU^a^ 
oboL jyjo*—! y>~ a^b ; ^ob jly ^~bjl ya)U 1 jy y* >'y* 
A> abb 0 ^ 4 -i i jn^l Aj ^5^jl Jbyl jlj* o^jJl 
; ai^b ojlfi w ^j^jbJb ^iLr^x ^^-y*jlj^ 

ft^g.b^a4 ; ^4 jy i jn^l dJJi4 jl^>- j cb^L 

c^*a>- ; aJt 4 I^j iSjj^ ^j£ ' j^~ ybxj Objb. 

jljl j ; ^_/^v ^a j$o" 1 j ^ y>- d—Cb jn^l ^ ^ jo 

• 0-w.d^S^ aob l«Aj ^_^1j 

J^-5 ' J (J^ -'•» j'j® J;^ (5^.-? ^ j>.J • JJ> 
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• wVa^v 1J J ^ ^ -\) \<*J 3 S^~ ^ ^ y^“ ^_v, *A*«0 d** J 

^^9 o3 y v '3 ol^ 3l)^ • 3^3 \^j 0^*0) 1 dAj J 

Xx*». j~i \ j Xk+~) ^ ef (j^J^ • C3 ^) 

^3 £ di> • d^~o \ <J j*^\j « Xk+~) £■*•* 

• j 4^v 4j j>) U^i2^» \^- |^J ^ l^v ^ ) oyl^ 

J^yt*J3*-^^ • 03*^^* «-L»; ^*y t ^y Lo ^£.*a ^■*** 

UjJjP ; JJJ3 3Ui^ X*Xa (^r) 0* Jf7 ; O' Jr^i (J 5 ?) 

JU) 4 i . f v * 0 * V 4 \ <ds~ 1 Jjl J 4 3j j5Cl« 

j A <! Yj ( ^ j ^ • 0 J J*^ 0 j £ • 

£yjlia i! V' jlj < wXi\ P J3 jU- j ^5^0 I V k» 

4 3a£ C3s—A. J33C o>J j3 ( ? VY ) VV • ^ 

4*« jl 03 ^j ^ ^•i?’ ^ _J3 

O' ^ 4 o* 0^ -j^ ■ _/'^ 0^ 

O '"-?- 5 -'^ j' • <J’ Jo jj,! J|>- jl i jj ^Isr 

Oi'j • cu-' ^ S'. 0’-° j' • e> j&Z iiW i5i 

lr. i 3 j^j^’ j? JL ^ o •. •) Jiy* o j >^0 <c~j jl>j3 

3J# J~~*~ - y • JCi ilW- jl ^3^ 

jU- ^1 3 I 3 J 3 j^ \ 4 J I^J jjtl; Jjl ^ j5^ 4 jl)^3 

l3^ ^ £\JjJ O^W 4<aii> d'W 

J>- 0 C^- 1 J3 J>- j\i vJ* J^> • i—^L; X.J L ojA" I 

J3^1 1 J^A *A)3 j-C 4 JLo XZ. 'sS' JU3> JL^ 
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* £ y*» l>" e.^AiS.^2* l 

j ^ Xx\ yA&- *AO y ^XaI^ r 0^0^ Ij 

JJ^2^ _p qIjj' <U* 
lr J>j£ j> £~ Jj fj £ ♦ 4j . O^jT oW 

xiL ^d\l* cliol £ ^x>-a«I j^c ^ j^* 

^p++>~ ^ c\~?~ ^ ol**o\j ^^ xs jA ^ ^ 

cVSCj ^]\a\ yjX^jp jl ^jlW dii* £ d-^vl j\ij oy) Lb 6 CJ^ 
+^)}ta*a.A jlii iLj c ^jL j»Z ) ^Lj J^J d~vJ’ y~:>- ^y X5 sjA 
4j ^ jy- l ^ljj( l£^ S) ? ^J O^jL 

... y\ aLol j 2?~ 



FRAGMENTS of the 
KITA BU’R-EU SHI) WA ’ L-HID AY AT 
The Arabic text edited by 
Dr. M. Kamil Hussein 

Some fragments of the Kitdbii r-Rushd tea l-Hidayat 
were found by my friend W. Ivanow 1 at the end of the 
Sulla mu n-najdt, a work b}' the famous Ismaili dd'i of the 
X-tk c., Abu Ya‘qiib Ishaq b. Ahmad as-Sijistani (or as- 
Sijzi, Sagzi) who died soon after 3G0y971. In the colo¬ 
phon it is briefly stated : najaz kalam Mansuri'l-Yaman 
nadauil-ldh wajha-hu. From this we may see that whether 
rightly or wrongly the work is attributed to the author¬ 
ship of the famous Ismaili da‘i in the Yaman, al-Husayn 
b. Hawshab b. Zadan al-Kufi who was sent by one of 
the “hidden Imams’ 1 from Kufa to Southern Arabia in 
266/879. 2 As is known, lie settled at a place called ‘Adan 
La’a,^ carrying on bis propaganda. Using his own energy 
and favourable conditions in the province, with its tribal 
discord and continuous unrest, he succeeded in rallying 
around him large numbers of followers and, towards the end 
of the century, was de facto in control of the most of the 
Yamanite cities. 


1 Mr. W. Ivanow has published a full translation of the 
text in his “Studies in Early Persian Ismailism”, section 111, 
where information as to the original manuscripts and other 
details have been given. 

2 Muhammad b. Malik al-Yamani, in his book Kashf asra 
ri'l-Bdtiniijya (,p. 22) calls him al-Hasan b. Zadhan, a descen¬ 
dant of Muslim b. ‘Aqil b. Abi Talib. Qadi Nirman, in his Ifti - 
tillin'd-da'xca, tells that Ibn Hawshab was a Shi‘ite before he 
met with the Ismaili Imam who commissioned him to go to the 
Yaman for propaganda. 

:5 Several eminent Ismaili dcVts visited that town. We may 
mention Muhammad b. al-Fadl ad-Da‘i and as-Sulayhi who laid 
foundations to the Sulayhid da'wal in the Yaman. 
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We must carefully note that there is no proof either 
of this treatise really being the work of Ibn Hawshab, or 
to the contrary. In any case there is no room for doubt 
as to this work being a product of great antiquity, of the 
period which preceded the rise of the Fatimid caliphate in 
297/909, as may be seen from the internal evidence that 
the work contains. It is therefore valuable to the student 
as permitting him to have an idea of the doctrine which 
was preached by the Fatimids before they succeeded in 
their political aspirations. We may remember also that 
the movement which had actually brought them to the 
power was directly connected with that which developed in 
the lam an. As is known, the talented organizer of the 
rising amongst the Berber tribes in North Africa, Abu 
‘Abdi’l-lfih ash-Sln c i, originally was sent to the Yaman as 
one oi the subordinates of Ibn Hawshab to help him in 
his work. Mansur u’l-Yaman, however, found him unsuit¬ 
able, and sent him back to the headquarters. Abu ‘Abdi’l- 
lah, whose career seemed to be finished, and having nothing 
to lose, joined a few Katamite Berber pilgrims whom he 
met in Mekka on his way home. Thus he started his new 
adventurous career which brought him to the heighth of 
glory, and then to infamous death, leaving his name in 
history as that of one of the greatest organizers. 

The fragments of the Kitabu'r-Rushd which are here 
edited reveal not much, and do not offer a complete pic¬ 
ture of the doctrine, but they are sufficient to authenticate 
certain statements scattered in the works of various enemies 
of the movement, which are occasionally found in contro¬ 
versial literature. They also help us to see the difference 
between the earlier and later phases in the evolution of 
the doctrine, as it later on developed under the Fa timid 
caliphs. The fragments belong to two groups, forming the 
two main parts of the text. 

I he fiist part is chiefly devoted to eschatology, dealing 
with the question of the advent of the promised Mahdi. 
Such beliefs do not differ much from the ideas which 
other schools of the Muslims hold on this subject. The 
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author refers to the manifestation of the Mahdi at the 
^ead of the world, his advent at the time of the Resuirection 
•of the dead. He shall be called Muhammad, and will be 
the Seventh Apostle of God, the Great Prophet, or A dtiq 
according to isniaili terminology. With him God will 
.close the series of the Prophets who revealed His Will and 
haw to humanity. Thus there may be little doubt as to 
rlie discussions being the product of the period before the 
advent of the first Patimid caliph who assumed the name 
of Mahdi, and whose real name was ‘Ubaydu 1-lah. We 
can see that in the works composed under the Fatimids the 
term Mahdi is no longer used, and the last Ndtig is inva¬ 
riably styled the Q&'imu'l-qiy&mat , i.e. “the one who 
-ariseth at the time of the Resurrection. ’ This also con¬ 
tinued during the period of the second satr, i.e. alter the 
•death of al-Amir, when the headquarters of the da'wat was 
transferred to the Yanian. 

The second part of the text, or group of fragments, 
-deals with the ta'ictt, or allegorical interpretation of various 
suitable verses of the Holy Qur au. As may be seen, this 
.early tawll of the inner sense of the sacred book differs 
to some extent from the versions offered by later authors 
such as Qadi Nu'man, Hamidu’d-din al-Kirmani, al-Mu’ay- 
yid fi’d-din ash-Shirazi, and even the descendant ol lbn 
Hawshab, Ja‘far b. Mansuri’l-Yaman, the author of several 
well-known books. This, however, is quite normal : there 
jare no fixed equivalents in ta s wil. What it explains is the 
spirit, not the word of the text, although our author shows 
a certain tendency towards the latter way of dealing with 
it, which may be yet another archaic feature of the w r ork. 

In its terminology the w r ork displays certain similarity 
with the Sufic terminology of later periods : the terms such 
ns naqib, abdal, etc., re-appear in various mystical specula¬ 
tions of the Sufis. It may be noted, however, that such 
terms even in Sufism itself vary in their implications. 
Those in the works attributed to al-Hallaj may differ liom 
those in the works of lbn c Arabi. It is not clear what 
the author of the K. ar-Ru$hd implies, e.g., by the term 
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naqib , mentioning the four naqibs accompanying the 
Prophet, of whom one is his wasi , and the greatest of all. 

We have edited this text from two manuscript copies,, 
one (denoted with alif) dated 1933, and the other, denoted 
with bd, dated 1944. The latter belongs to Prof. A.A.A- 
hyzlee. Both copies are full of errors which not rarely 
render the text unintelligible. 
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4 *.)jl ^; ^j>j>-\ 4*^ t( <d)l^l i ul <d'l dl?“j 

J$U jL»U ui/; bail ^Lill 

j ^ # <*—£ j^~ ^ £ ob~J ® ^ ^ *{£''' 

• ^ jU*$r ji^ij jUll Oif < ^LDI 

« «Uj! » .3 a L /^**'* A \ 5 6 4;1 j 

j*- y^ bfl Ujb j ; b 6 l ^ ^ 

4 oM J • °jj** ojjJlj « ^>-j)l » 

j*+&' bj I 1 ^-*a ^ • 4a-h**JI ♦lilla.Jl ^lc* i <U)1 ^>.*J y ^j! 

c* Jl yie trvif . Ls ^ j\ jut >'> jCJ oi Jc. Jar 

*\.fll2.JI 0 ^ '—^a«.) a X'^ > ~_) ^ ^ ® 


cij] *ii 4^p- y 

,C Ijjlj 4_ 

-jcl jltfl) Jjt) 

fir A 




• 

(r> * 

iP 4 a**J 

• J\>4J1 y> 

\jl (r) JU Sjj-Jb J)l olj 

Cl J] 

J 

£xZj £~j ^wjl 4_olj* cLijjlS^ 

• <U3 1 >_ -'l^-. ^c»j 

j±\ 

«j 



• Hi\ OS 

]c (_J 

w 


“**! £-f* : i J' v A -b ol J* (V) - 1 (\ ) 

o^CjJl w-iI jA yj ^-2 J ^*1\ ^-aHs^ cifiij u2.it 4>t>- j.JL £ \lt\j *£. I 4».—* JL 

Vll»l I ou>c.jJI vj (Y *) 1 
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j_.~llJ'jl 5**11 (_jj_/>- ji_Ji)i (jj 

i (r) «j j*“ Jj' (N) j J 1? ] yAk U> 

U ^ ; ^J\ J* f *llj ; JWJI > (r) J* V 

. o jll 9 1^-d ^a* » 

i j^LAJI Jar L. j'j ojj«* JjO 

y .ui, < oyn f uyi > ^ jpfA 

JiUUl jV^ ^OA-j v—« jH )> ojj+~ J j\J • c u V' 

or L dU^j . f LVl Jc Ja; JJlj ; <‘VA> 

0^ (v) . n) «>l, apjl ij^-Jjlj . JJ\ Aj\ 

ir^ Lail jyJlj . (A) jlijaLk jy 

A:)/ . J*jU J-« eJ,aJ jjJl Jji j)l 4*:*.*)lj i ic'if'j »UkJI 
O^jU ; fUVl Jc jbk jt>j ; Ua»-j Zyj\ j^ai_ 

X j/Jl U j al~.* I*jails’ oy •!* >0] -i.’ j • ac tjr* 

cuvO=rl lili . yWUI j& j j_.I_15j_.Jl jjf 

J ojLa* . j.tc i*_J o jl-o _,-ic 4*)jS/ 1 *_j_/>-'}[! £* t _J‘l 
. jLo l j' y j\ j **_J1 ax'j/I : <w_l!l Jc o _r"-l aW^ 

yjl : t (Y) j*w <-U:-Y \i jJxU\j j (\) 
^y>)\ )) Jpfc^JH J (O) *—> j —- (t) ^ J — (^) 

Air j* (j I*i— (y) jYoj ^ i ’ J (*\) (( 

ju-fts'i <i\ J' :u jcc-j (^) j /3 ^ ^ (A) 

. Jj .il jA\ >c 0^*11 
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0J.ZO Qj\J 4*U jl ^2]\ J'Jc.J 

i J*l£- >T (>) .,5_ul! Ua Isl 

Jaj di]ij _,>-t (r ^-xT ,5_bJI . 

y i y~* jy\ g,jjj ifti (r) [ Jc '| 

d-4_j!li • ^.f-ULu* Juilalj J ^ ~^> i - . 4 J 

o'^aJIj 4 J! jjUll." jA a^-j < ^.iLJI o.s j)l jA ^aJJj 

^*t***^ J-JaJI ^rjj <1—11 (J jjJt aa_c- Jas a_1a Jj: 

• ^IV'i Ul__;A!i j j *. (jj l j^C. 0>ej-lj 4* - )| 4£ ^ I 

. oj*:* «1 iu^, jU; (i) (j) jUl; Jf jj, ol dJJi j 

• ^ >U)l ^ ^ J fr siV;jjJ) (0) j/u oT^aJt djiTj 

J! £?•*" S £-»J^ j J j~“ £*•*" IajU) >r 

4*.Jl Ja Uaa*) n) JaT j^Jl ^Jl# . jT,i)l jA 

•<3^i ^ c ^niUUI Oo 

Jj*^.)l ^ kJ^ * AjUc^ <U)1 ^4 jSL) 

j>£- ^jjl Jc Ja>_ doU- jAj j S i ^Jjl 

ajTj 4.1c. 4lI Ji 1 JTjJIj ; l^ii ( jTj ^1^ ) 

^Icj » ftljjlsJI 4^9 ^ ^ [•••*• J 

<s** J o^.,Oj . (v) c^^J) j Li^. (\ ) 

Jjl.c-><tvJ (o) >^tvi (i) cJai** (V^) 

L-Tj jU—4 a 0\^a!I j ^L, (y) Jjo : U < I j (*\) 

(( Je Jju )) br 
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J\ ^ Lajl 04) J 4au.-Jlj i oJ$j c? 

< 4j JW) ^j]l 4>llT j^iJI j (r) [. . . . ] ^jS' .lilaJ Crulc-* 4C 
j jJu'l (j 41^4)1 O j\~a) i 0-UdJ A-S ,j* (J14 4_ii Wij 

^ .I JiA-l » (r) o j/lj: (^*Ls> ) «JTi fj* »—ail:—> j i 4JI 

J 4 l*J i 4.1c J y \ ^ aSV- 

IA 4 I ^.4* '^C***' ^ 6 Afl l s.M 4!*^ (Jj-* ^c *x£~ ^C 

Jaj \z cJy i Jlil'Sl A*lU'j • 0 jiJl 

^jajtih j^l) *lilaJl ^1** cJ-_} Wi-XxJ 4*,.Jt 

» A «* * 

; oj j*« Jlx) v— &) llL-J ^ a> 1 o*^’ 

J^- « 4] j*"JJ AAjl C^J' 1 U>jl ^ « 0*j/ » Oj*- Ujx-i 

A 

J^;]l oj_ 

*‘ 4 ^ 4*1 Ulj JS 0*1 ^ 0 ^ <A —^ ^ 

A „* 

4 J>Xx)lj ^rulU it— )\ aU Jc oJx a 0 jI;*a 1~J *}U 4il j*l (jl » 

0^l>cx-^*J <U3^ jA 1 ^3 ! AjI i«J^.AJ • ' ,,vV *^_/ 

0 jj4*i Ia-\x)J * 0 J j*** *^aJ ^^x)l ^ iJ • 

£ J^ 1 jAj <* _ ! oXa) ^^~-l ^'A]! ^ lv, [.u~Y'] 

IaU jil 0j_j->v» lA>jl • j_j-A oj 4ajI_)i j jj-* 1 >^*-**' 1*-*.*j ^ 

Ic .IjilalH ^ 1 “ vj^-)-_* i i^jl ^c t 

44-Jl v_ifl:_> ^ _fij i J,^\ j's <j* l^-i 

• jtJ(r) JlH ,,Ur <-j • t J aA*- (r) jS»Ui: >-j <! J (\) 

j (M Ijy Ui ^*J (») J* : «-» (i) 44" : ^ 

JJI^.1 J. ^ 11 J (V) J;U : 1 
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J y dljb> » lAjl oj , jjJI ojj~, ju) 

(^ * ( f -b 0 ^Tj O-LC 0\d_^lll 

/i J • ^ c«A>twOI o J 4a)1**JIj • j»ji^v Oli^^l! #J^ 4 -^ 
£^L* Jc dAji5*j i ^JlJL Jul 11 ^lx ^lc oJji 4 •V^aH 

^ b*A^evJI ojj*> -Xx3 ^ j^-X*JI v—J ; i^Lill j5^Jb 
^ « *i' Jy 1 If* I Ij » lijl o jj~* LfcJUJ 

Jjl 3 *.J GJJ~* AxiLJlj Jy* y—j\j>- K ^\ OJJUi jiT 

» l^j . (t) j^l—ill £jij ^U:JI jfi IfJj « ^4lj>.| 
f 1 ^ l> c • »^laJI j j-^p |jL-^j « *9j^l f y 

Q Jy+» U-U|j • » \JLt2~* i £ ^Ua!L (J/wA I 4 *.,***.11 

^U'vj 4 L; jC. ti ^5 All! <jjlu23 v-jb.5^ p lijl 3 Sjb^*JI ^>- J 

lo^c Ijl ji <uLl cuLa*» (3 j c ^ «bl j llOCJI j 0 I_/*!! 
* * 

Uj.c ^jJL j_>,L) * ji) Lys lilj , oj}j J* ic'ifl 
rW‘ 0 ) ^A>U > JS f '. yJ\ JUi i: *$[I j <ujl ^1 ijjl 

J> 3^ ^*1 ol; ^jOloj jj; j*tkA >U1 4a3 

jT^i Uf§ c dili ^4 Jh JJ ji U Vi dAJ Jli U fi 1^.9 j ; 

) J**. —J V ijJ^j » 1 ^.»J i ^Jt 4-ip 4ll>\i£j jjf- 


■J (^) ( j ■!»*— t>— jil' Oj l* (V) • '—> < t j (\) 

vpi-A'I : »iC (0) !!! J^-VI r _y. : v_^ < | (i) ^ < \ 

• t (*\ ) (( >z> )) * j {jF *^ ^ 
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o-X:>cJ! j?~\ JL*J jir £ ^ jll ! JiA ^>5> jJ « ul^JI Ui 

' A A 

<ti( d)! n Lx~* Ucli dil ll^sZd Ijl*lAj! £»1 a)! oji*AJI j jsj:—<r 
do' 1 3 j 3^! 3^-? • *kkJ! tJL^v j^4*k) ijr\~A j \! 3^' 

*■ a — 

Ia-Xx.9 ^a’! 5jJL jJ < fl)k*.! j*r* £ 4 ] !j 4,Ac *U>! 3^ 

dul ^n; 1 j*JaT V !/~A ^d]! o^^i-! Sjj^r 

lC 4*.dl 3 ^ y# £ S&“ j u 4 ] %+* 

^jutJ] v_iib:_ j ^ £ AUk:!! ^L- (r) [ i*j y> 

_ 0i ^ } 

< ^r.- 3 Laj w-jl> \ c -i^c 3c ^*a1! 1 *U *-\^-i 0 ^^ 0^0 IaUx. £■ 

4 I j 3~<*! j <ui! \ ^aJ"\! <+*\ ^*i *a! 1 ! 1) 1 1^3^ £ jy& 

\ y*\ JA! « J/Aa 5^ s a! j5 J £ JLb^ <0)1 J y*j$ € <~?-j ^jA 

3. J \: 3ijU! <_5 J\ o')} a! j \Ja ^AA) A\ ~l p^x 
*UkJ! ®«a!^ i^j a jWI ^kkJ3 £ 4x! j o*>A 

dAk 4~dl kj d^k>-j 1 a 4l*-j Jja ^j\\jlS^ » 4 JdA)-L^^ 

a 4 j Jjj:r !jy £sJ 8 £ AiJ-!j ^^i!!j ^f-^- ! ! 3^01 

(r k^JLAJ U 3 C ^ 0 J cu i !~V°J # jk'JI jJ-l 0 jCjJl Jj> ^*1 

tf ^>*j JjAC «U)!j » ^^^3^.1a3 3 !! ^ j^! Ij ^.ij 

£ jU) jj~! dj wU.j jjT £ <ui ysi*!l ^ JLA; Ia 3c 

**.!! ^vc AaI^a ! ^^jyljuJ! a^ j J ^jldl! oj I** 4ajI**a]!^ 


4x-. 


\-V^A (V) U^- **a£- *A * U.d"k < f ( \ ) 

C-.—^ <Lu ^c j Ij w'^CL-H _•%—*7 —7 ctlUj 

?>. : ( ( 1 ) | J vJxi- (r> 
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f* ? »UUJI ^p eJ ij : pJlJL v j-u.:U 

I^aIL tal l » lijl j^Lla!! 0j ; ^jU:!l ojy~ JUJ 

°' vV o j: A^~ JT i L„i a j-ailai *LjJI 

jjO-c^ U Ijlj tal , \^3 j (r) |T J j 4 _jU l Jt J j j~~ 

» » ^ <-> 

^ ^'i <3* * ^J5 |j ^j *&li v— a^^p\ y* j 

J J'ft « UjAC-j; U j a!j. 4$ a Lul <3 j 4 ] j jap ^7 U- 

apUI J.J dl ju» U j b JI 3 j ; <-pU! jaj < *UkJ! 

cJpj ; jj/ull! 4*-jl ^lp ^^>-1 i J yu* cJu3 ^ r \ i 

jAj J 0 u 5j jL\ cjy^ ~bu ^ ; l ^ ta *UkJI 
V*-> (( J yj » <ujUj j0— Ujuj ^ ; ( *L^ ) ju^- 
Jp eJai 1 *UlaJl j^1? ^3j jAj 1 i^La)l o*W- tali * 

<zAj jA J A^Laji jT A, ; .likJI £jL* Jp cJ:>j ; PJbJlj JuA\ 

c Oj / ^ >il * °J y* ‘ (_r-f c «J J- - 1 - ->\ f ; JJflaM 

(i) ioUI_j jj^ c.- U-uj ^ j ju^j jL.lJIJe 

J _»*J « <U_.«l.* , l ,^J.X>- iJlTl I lAj! OJ 

J c ^'J ; J\^±] i.^1 ^Ijf Jc cJoi J *UkJ! 

j^^'} aj j+* ^ ; sj_4jJi cu>j 4,Jt\*!! jTji ^ .ULJI ,joI*. 
JJi ^>cflilj * ^l*J J V— aS^ y |ll B 4] jA'.( j Jjf" aAs>\£- 

°j y~* (^) t J Jy* Ca> U (V) jfjuj : w-> (^) 

I j Jii- an-yll jijL ( 0 ) *-> r ( J ciu-* (i) ^T ^iJ^ V 
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1 !)(5 

J.x) ^ ^c- 0 )(3 J-Ad Jc 

* ^Jill ^.' J 1 j*l » 4 *)LJIj J_*—^ 

f jU- ^oll dl;j ^-l» 1 jil # 4ly j^ij J*} \ — kyb 
AaiaJl cJ ^j • 4*~mJ 1 j*i-C 

-alJ y ' » ® jj'** Lfc*Ax) • l«A-dAl A-l j a> ^1 ' J ^^Jl) 

J y\ U « jJL.il! aU U dllj/l Uj ; jJ-i)l aU (j 
N ^A*.Ui-l ojj~- 4*)LJ1 j jta-Xx) j<r ( 

Jj*J J 1 S-lS'Sfl Jc ^Ua) J31 SuSjl! ^1 » V^J 

A^ill ojj^ - * ^ | ^**“"^-5 *aj ^ ^* >, * > 

.Ju.A jAj « 3~^ i-jW’Ii uAjj 3*® 1 — c ~ y ^ 

•cj ^°'<(ajI~*>' 3 ^3_j‘** *»^—« 3 -*n*^-.. i — ■*j j*"" (^ 

cuij U ; >-jlli (1) 33 ^ ,_yf* * ^ _?* 3* 3 

3c cJ-ij; ijJl) 

0}^* :U Ax.JI r lr" ^lc . Ai!aJl *;L* jj^ 

j * dj w-i3j j&J • jJ>’ jjl d'c 5 ^ ^ 

.4 AilaJl 4*.*J1 J ^j\a.~W Ax.,J1 Jc Ip) J Jj*J! ^V* £jLH! 
<jy j J J1 ^lU loj*3 ; ^Ull ajj~j jUH L*J 

Jilill J-Xj « ^lill «w^jj ijC-1^51 ^ ^»l^Ji)l ^ 

U_:>- ^C- Jj; c j) jjC-1 J.3 » J • 4^-Jl Jil 

Ai^j 3n:^jj\^ iaC (r) : 1 (y) :«-»< t (\) 

J II Jj : *7 ^ : .J J 

J (^) jy* x ~+* M f : t (°) i «? (i) V l: ^ J Ua 

Jk : O M 
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L lill aA-1 *k>~ jV c^uill 

_ » 

. l>i) P ~lp ^ •)3** ** Ij C<X£> 

*lilaJI iJV-5 c j4*( jfe lf-9 oJ-»- tak 

Jp Jar a^ (r) [.^ Jll-] 5jj^ 3^ip gj\ j»j 

ol-alaJI j t ojj~> o jLz La) 1 ^-4* ~J1 

3 ^ J*-^ J^" A ^ 

4 *) jZ* (3^^* Ll d*to • (jUV^ AlllaJl i 

jLaS • aL^ 3^* A**)^! ^ L*1 * aL$ (j* ^ 

c?oj~ 5lY> ^ J* Cjyjj- 2T& 3^* J^-J 

^l^lj 1 -A* **J 4 > 1 ^P vi*\L (.J*-^ • o j ^+» 

^4aIjLo 4J ^Jiv; ^ J^sJ ^ ^vjlj i 4^U.« A; L 5^J 

Aj ^ 4^^**; ^P 3. »Da..ll 4-X; O'V 

(jwlU aULJI Jj Sjj«^ 5^ip Lta; jTall 

J! o aa e-j 1 <_$j j^~ ^ap ^p ojj+* 3lwT^-J LL 

^a^ ju) uIj j j+* aO'* °' ) o.V-5 ; <t_J^ j»'>^_)l ( ja (j* 
<ol)i oWj^jr 6 oi»_^- a(j** la^ 4 J-’V^ 
aj _^a ^_;>r uy j_*ai a- -0 


:i_»<t (i) c^iwJ'J' j^a (x) tiJ'• I (t) (\) 

f U. : | (Y) ^_avj : U t | o\) JTJ : < t (o) 

^ : I (\\) ^j:t(\‘) ^*:t(^) o.il>: o « \ (A) 

J)': I (Nr) 
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l» Jc il'ila)' c3 £_j>-j JlT]) (*'>^-1! <j 

'• L»*j « ^Ul» j «(jtail» jl*j_>»JI_j » 

j\)ji-\j i —Jl j_J„!I (J jTi J_jj 

A-iWIj i I O'lsM j jUjajil 

• I 4a-*u1I^< • ^LdlsJI aa*^**JI ^lc~ JI 3 j>~ ^ ^ ^ * c. ^ 

< Cjudl iftl i.jJlj Jf j Jl £-11 <r \>J <W*J ^J" 

OV Jcj a^ Ji. L*j uUj^^il . j J s~Cj ijU dJtfai 

aij Jc- jv>l)lj . j j*JI Jfljl jj *Uk)l Jp Ja 7 v_ 3 \ 

J J^-^ aij; (Jj:>ap J ^1 jTi ^air 

j^l jdj ^ajl [^ j>~\ 3 J ; X~0j y J\j Jik)! ^jp 

Jl *^l ojL^j J Ljs^ ji-1 j>-1 . *Uk)!j 

^j • ^u A l* J>o ja^aj <i 1 Jp ^ o) v-ik 

< ^ ji ^ (v) ^ .ukji ™ otr tf yi ^ io ^ djuj 

^>kaj ^^^1^ * £k*+*W ^a*! ^ ^.o L » ^^»xa) J.^11^ 

I 1 jl jilt J Jt b ^-ac- j^nij j ; ^ jJI Jl ^.kl 
LJp ^aJL jJL) JJ 1 cJ!*^0 1 ^^l 4 j^ 1 ^a A j J j+~ v/ 

is j* j i]L*JI Oj ^/uitJI ^ oV' S\ jc Jai ; J\ a;> 


: I U) ( >. J > u 'j-:l (r) (r) jjJ.\ : | (\) 

>—*i»- j' j& ■ u j < j*". »yi • 1 ( 0 ) f \ 

-‘•s Cr* f *~• I (A) : I (Y) cals' : ( (*v> 
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j>” ^ v^jl— y- (J *UI jla Lla) I j w l^xU- 
< Jpj^ ^ U) ^U)I y* j JikJl gLj jp <r>o*1 

j£s j • <J j*.1a ji fjj* 4X^/1 4**.JI^ 

4jL>c^^v -Oil (J^3 L$J * 4£ * AalaJI 


> f V9l j . .L*y$fl > Jo, lx JLB6 f r U ijlc j JU ^ > 
.^J^X) Oj%-> j^xJj i ^UjO o aUSI 0^ AilfiJI 

4)Ue*** 4A)1 J\S ; JjMi aU ^.jJj C 4 j ^Jjjlr 

L>- i^d inuii d jis jji « li** y*S s l\ ^ > 


^ XA J a Mj 4£j lij IJlC- ^jfljb>-j l> y* JJ l--uflij LlCj 

. .liUJI jAj ^liJIj ic I o <-3 

i » j>-1 h*JjI ijlc^l <di u^ - ^j^lls 

a# 1 ji ~I j*j Jl-J'j ; *l> ,jWI Jb <uH a?-*\j j 

■ b * ^ - <G ^ c3*Aj ^ « «lll cJ_) 5 

i Je 4, .U ,3'uJI J) jUI £j*T Ji Jjt- 4, X~ yC jjl J»_ j3 <A) 


4 •—^j>- 1 4X’ 4 '! ^j>-I 6 4ll^L>-l ^C- 1 JAj 

* ^l^l^^^4jlxJ i^lp-lj • 4l>lc 


jw :t(t) I J -ki- (r) ^U J\: t (Y) ^ : I (\) 

oj>- \ or - ! -a>. l_j ; <_>I_)^JI Jjj crtlis-oJI J ("\) «—> J oki- (o) 

■^V : f (\*) aJ:|(v ^ | (a) ^ : I (V) Jb 

i-U. : | (\\) 
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Jcj JjZ- ^C. fV jO> ^jj' £j.jji! ei_,d-l 

iL?j!l jjc Sy~ji 3JL.JI j JuJ 1 (r> a^ <ckU-l Jcj ; ^ <j 

li j-t-^ jXs. JI^L »lc"l t_jjj Lai!j 

,J1 Ac"! i_i j>-1 aJI^I ^ ^ c yL-» 

0, i ^ ^ 

j»-XA> JX3 J 4a) jl j*Z*Cj 4,jI.C^ ydcj 4 a) j^/1 

<J>0 ^liU jl j £ jlj *ljilaJl *A>- 4*)J^fl Ol 

* - v. , ^ 

jU'J 4 a) jlis l^*lc 4 aa*.) U^jj j-' Sm< *' ur j^4Jl)I 


iuJI [ cv) V: f ] 3S*N o- <-i j ^ Jb^ If < ^1 4 ) JbVJ 

IcJLT^j yblkll a! 1 j jl^ I’jl— 4l)l^*j J-aAJI 


* 

* * 

• ^L*t ^ ^ U-k lil j» a! 

4 )jij £ JbtJ LU OjJ <i)\ <jJLj • 

^ A) (Jj Xfc ifjlp Ul J5 UL* ^ jM 4_cUI dl*j)l-) » 

41a) ^|l V J^J j-^JI (J crJuI J* 'ifl V 

•XLc> \^Sc* lx | £ 4cUt ^*1x11 dill'**) > • 4jWc**** <1 4j^/1 

icDl dii*j)L~) 1 JlSj « Ij ^3 j^^7 4 pLJI ^Ja) dl) J-Xj Uj <4Jj\ 

UlCa U) t J cLi- (r) **V, : t 00 Jlil : r ( N ) 

f j (a) • ( ( 0 ) (^) »-i^v\ o^.jj! j 

*c' * * ^ ( V^j ) J; 4 ^ : U c ( (A) ct* : t (V) 
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4&LJld « oj jJI j£*\ . . . W1 IaLv jA 

AjiJ ^ o jd C 

AJ>i sfh\ Ua *Lf J 0) a.rlj Ix^^UI J£J 
^ j$*l V o! 4 ft U!aJI a! : 5 ^ a;^ 

Vj ^s?e^J 4£ ^ l 5 fl d aIjS J • ^ A^d ^ 

^^4*"j!' . Ci) ^ cT'Wl J\ ojji^ 

JjAji) AX . Aulil^U*^ *Ax*.~]\^S\ jO' J 

Jjff ™ JUIl ojU AX^I ^Ji^j > iuJl JikJI ^^ 
l^i ; a^c>JJ JJJlj • ^>li« jlfJI ^ jL^j • 

; ^j>-\ ^ A>c>-j ^ A*-~* a j\y~ JJ» i JJa 

Ua*J ^‘\y.J * *-Aj 5 ”^ *a 5 "^ **)j\ SU ojIj’j 

Jlx) L»L»1 ^■w2J ji Jc dJili Jaj (_>/' (U) 

d] 4?t5- j_.C «a*i ^aH fbVl o \j i *a*j ^al' ^U'i/l JJj a»LI 
i ( ' r yi»V' Jt* j*j jV^ O* (*j^ ^ ^ • l^Lol J ^j5v) ijl 
j_jC 4>\ | dj^)! v3j=>-V' iaJa9 4?J-1 J l ~-^J p ~ 

d^j-1 JJU dj^_J (U) J_Jj i ULI j_>£j j' J-a> *-*?- 

jjC dil Aa)j V' JjJ- ‘ **0 ^ »-* 

Wj : >-> (1) p : t (r) ^ t- : I (t) JO : I (\) 

o J l_- : t (V) jail : ^ (A) < rj H [-;>] \v : t (®) 

: t (U) f j* : t (\*) I J aJx«~ i\) JJ» V : t ( A > 

t Joki-, jaii : cj (U) \ J^ki^ (\r) f lYi:t(\x) ^ 
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• iuJI j>- VI l)*AT \jjb ^Jlcj S ‘C*z>- Jl*J ^0 

Jllal L*J ^A.JxW J 4JLJI 4^~J}\ (j ^ N) oJbUl 4j'l clAJi 

Jl^ol ^ ^ yTJell e i - J • r' u V 

jUj f f uvt j;. jJJij; >uii J^ji ji. < 

J** Jr^L ‘ ^ r^V' J~* j V' ^ J c J -Ij i j l^J 1 

• ^**4.^1! j y J Jc- Jjb 4C-L* oj *t.c- llij \ jl^JI 0 ^ t 4p^ci-l 

J_}*» Ji J cLAJ-x5 j ; ^.»..all»Jt Jji ac-L* 3 jSa lilrl JJJIj 
. ^Ual! J^JI Jl j jC jb Li; ^ L‘l <^[jUUJI 
4 r 'U r LVlU* j:,; ^1 (r) [j*j] « J.Jtfl ^ 

j®-? Ji/Wl j* ^jJI jUUI jl' ^ Jl u jcju i^P- ^lcb ‘^1 j 
Jk, V J^Jlj < Ji/bl Jillj JjJJl JJl All. ; ^i)l 
J* ^j]l jS *^\ <u_ij aI».a) Iclj | . o^Ji) Vj i Jj_jUI) 

. ft 

Jl 4.iL lei J)_ jlJ'j V ^jjl ^jllj • 4-^JJ 4l^>- 

• (JjWUl ^CJb J 43jc:Ll 4 j 4l’s*>- 

^C- 4*.wJI JlAJ A.^ j ; 4>cJ-lj *l*Vl J-Z* jl^JI jl-^ llA 

• 4**«*J1 ^ 4cV^ V J ** ,<4 ^2>^-w4axII l f «U j * Iaa 

^-sUn J^l!J J r UVl Ji. j*vj • « V' J?^ iuJIJ 

; yic I j* ^e^-l Jli«*l ^.49 j*.ill jl-u Jc 


j.u v j. i3ij\ (r) t j oUi- (r) ^u>: ( (\) 

I f (A) jS \ 4 *.*; <Xj lelj \ | (i) 
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^A^xil -U) VI Vlj • • 43^-1 

* 4 x) J V^ J • 4 *J J VI j} 0 jL*l 4l*JI ^1)1 <J ,4 

^ fUVl ^Jl *Li> iojl ^ JJjJI 
5ap j|» <oU^.~ 4A)1 J\i; (Jij^l I oU ^4 x3 jl ^ 


t *^!i ^^LaJ^jO « I yZclirl «u)l 

•* ^ j*~ ^ jl V 4 ® »LaLJI ^ulil j J ; *UloJI c-jO ^j> 

I jjii) V* ^a)\ j]\ dJJi , Jli p- . ^ijl ^•■rWj^J 4 aJ j] *LilJI ^4 

' j&S ; ^> ^Jbj 4^1 jk ^jjl ^iJI jm!I villi f j£L~ij'l 
Aa 3 ^^ly*4l'l j^ I ^,4 6 IajI^jI J 

^8^-1 j 4JcVlj *LuPJ VIJ ^-vjl oUl i24 <Ujl J>J 4;>-j . 4 ^j2j* 

4A3 ^.^*3 4A)I J 4 I ^4x) 4 Jju*j <U)I ^ 2 ) I^3 ^4 4? \aj 

j* j . V>* j j ole ^^4 J jUil dJUajT j . 4~* 

J (jVI <*-*-jL)I • 4>^j 4x^w ^^4 £*jL*I)I 

OxXjl ^ j&jl dJ[]S jJlUj £ 4)”V^I j J~ 4 JI 4*L*3 . Jj)l 

vi)Jj5"j ; j J^4 4 jV^Ij ^£4 1^4 Jb-lj 4 a) j VI 


vi^V^I C-Af*i-I Oj^ Ia4?-j l^J| iU 1^4 o4p-1 J O J VI 

j -ai /i d)i5S . (- ° [^j±\j JUJij ^>iijj^ii] 


\ jwki- •Uk:il 3 . .likill (y) r UVM (N) 

0^4 :1 ( 0 ) >>t(^).j^:t U) pst Vi U^t: t (r) 

k jl jl 'r* ii>-Mij Q\iW^>i.l\ \jl^^ (' , \) 

. Yl I a! y 4}— ^4)1 
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LL* J il * 4-C’*'! J:>- Jl ~OA ^ ^1 £"ljjl j AjSzS' 

J\5J « ol ^AjJI jl 4 jM » J\Sj « ^»J^ 

£-£~lbj aAJ a <Cf* j £rJJ I j*~\ qL Jl J J*J 1 

4j ^ Vj (r) oJui Vj ^tl ><: (r) v: i:)l JU fp* 

v^JLJIJU i ol^ixll qI Jl \^a £iLV q 5IJllj € qSI j! »<J\S 4; J 


4J0\ JI 3 # J^ 4> j*+jX> 4j J^-^JI 


J 


a l_^*A)^ 3 js^Xa ^ JLilA«**J lil^ j > ^ ^* 1 -^ ^ J 4jI^:*^ 
1 ^**»J b Jjv^ ^Jl ^*l >J 1^ 6 Ji^i^ll ^aIIsJ d^-^JI^ 


4^j)1j . Jj**JI Jl ^ r J\ j&> l£A|I VI J~* r 
4^J\i 0 j\W*& if* j VI i]LL*jl Uj J 4iU : ^ 4A>I J\S ; J J- Jl 


Jji <£ 3 ^ b ^ w j*+*x> ji 1 ^-***^11 • iJ^^ji 

* OjA V ^jllj 0 j*&\> ytj . 4jLp- < 3 j oJa 3 jb)l ^£< 3 * jh 4 J^l 
4r^:!l j J j** Jl <^:>jll <*j jl ^ ljp-\ j jl JJuSI j 

^>A*j I ^ Jl 4 ]jj I ^1 ) Jl 0*Mb 4A)I l)^ 

Ua jl IJ^ Ja$ « ^ J£" 4d Vi U* ^ ^u* y ^ * 

^ Vj 1j»\U Jj-jll ujlio n) o~£ 4^dl (9) ( o- ) v-~2J’' 

.1^1 U_>\« ^ilj) ^-li_JI LLjij B 4^1 Jsr <-)£ • 4 JjO 


• t (^) lx^L-A 

<—>I_*<»aJI »J*-J 0;:««—iM j IuXa ( 0 ) j-~ I | (i) e^-A> 1 | (!*') 

t j dii- (A) jji 
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& ^11 <>.^-* 4 ) 1 ^ • ^.*)l *11 a CfliJ 4 ] Is pi* 

jl Js Jas : U qSIJ V V ^ * £*' jWI Jl ^ U v] Ji |1 j 

c \jj> <s ^i ^ c>^jl^ J 1 ^^11 < 3 * Jju ^ 

<CJS*-J |£L.4j oIyjju J.— J* ^ 4 jL1 J J) JlSj 

^oj Uft jl Jp Jas « 0^1 d\U)l (Jj^J 

|*J K j ]) J\Sj « J j+*>^ ^^Ui) 

^p J-as • J ^Jlj t <z*>\ j-lxU c ^ u* 

ciiiii)! » • 4j^>l*)l ^jA c-~JL)1lj* j>& d^ J j** j51 

e. p 

a^li iSj^r _.aJI ( Jl* j*j • »Vj* J[C '—44 Is a «jA 

<j)J 1 j-i) ^-li^l _/ ^jjl J*J « JlsJ • 4.J.C- (j)A> J c -^ Jj—_4 

l«lf» J (^1 —j « (jJj"- Jb j£^— 1 *J t n 4»Vl j 1 ’ - ! <_i^ • 4 '~* w J (_>“ 4 . 

JUill ^UJIj . JlZlI V UJI J2 C IJI 0 - (0 [ ^ 
4 J _,a>lla)l le ^lc 4 UI jcol^ jUI [ J A ] O.A1 4.J1 j i oWall 

li>- j>-\ j » ^ijjl t llls j ,111 4) U_yls» 4 ] ji _)4 J=4! 0 _.pa> ol-=~ 
j° J$”*(J> A J/J~*_jll (Jr 4 3 jP.aJ! (J Cj a « OjI1 J^(_)-* ^ 

«bi/> t J jll dl]i.r ji ^Hi oilji 1 ! jAJI dill j oA; >1 j 

ojJ j-*i • jjj4ir £_LJ » J^i-1 01 j- j- 4 Jl^' 

^ 0 4 ^>»jll jl-J ^ j J j*Ua)l (j »llli (s ^^oJl ol- ! J 


< I (i) t^oki-(r) ^4 : I (Y) vtJ':l ( 1 ) 

jL. ! (0) yxl\ \-Xr 
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i oLJIj ol^cM j* j>~j jmJS 

Oj& olcjjl o-*jj j ^jjl jp» 

f u ^' O* ‘ 4c~M 0}j j5«e-.ll i (JUr <ud J\j; ol4-l 

4>cJ-l ^aiyi ^LVl Jl jCU>_ jlUl 4 ^laU j5 ^JJ iHJ 
alcjji ^ /* *-~*i (J? jl ^11 j-* V— A>Z Jl ^jA jJI j J yj • 

• ^wjl <j*jU ^ If oLJI o-Li J 

iJl^l 4 c^ ^j\!l 4c• ^ls>lJI ^.c 4 S v_fl—fl-SvT V 4) c_J llal! 

V WIJi* j * JkUl j'^j • ^Ic-JI^JlI 


* j l* *4<*J ^1 *4C ji Oj^ 4 .^**) 4;U v— ^.llall 4^1c *43 

* * 

U^.Uj lij>-JJ jJI f j_/ ^all ja j) 4S & . . ^ 


^S* m s 4 ! J a J^Lls? (J B 4 ! ji jl ... Jli&ll i_jUc-JI 

< J*W ~J1a cr ^ >i J »IUH>'V jA-L<’ : U&ll J* 

_3 0 j 4 .^ *4 I ole 4 ]^ ^ j i^litill a^t*X) j) 4 ]y9 y 


a 41 .£.:>- , 


JUall J*>« *4£ ^Jl 


» d o-L^ 

^c ^/o 4X^1 be ^aIc* lei j. 


• I (V) -^* ^ ^ olt-Ah w*»*i . *—>\^*aH jc*Ljl {J^ 1a.A (\} 

liT: jy, *il\ t>, U (£) ^k\ : jxotJjl (^) w*^. ^ jL.ll w.^1 

• I j 4^1* ^11 4 j Vl A*) y j A3j v-J^k-a» J**^ j^—U^ 311 —^ll^y 

<i^i> ^jl\ wK-ll i | —> ^ w.'Kl-^ (a) ^Lit m ji m 


>1% ^1 V* *’t5^ ^ 
4.iL**^*\ o^aI-I 


^ 1 vjj-5 4 jA-ap (*f > * J "^****1J 

» <3^1 4IxT^«^43 \ J 5d> j oo1a^»1 
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bp ^ji» j>-j » 4] y! Jel^a)lj . 4) IjlAIj ^jJI 

^*LJ *111 4-a.^ j) ^ XA J * v—il ^>*1^ ^biu.0 

I Jj-Xi J J sbi-l jAj jLUli ^Up vJJa ^*1 « 4i)L jA Uj 

4b—x- d jy*+^ L^1 _/ 5 4]^d^ 4 -Ip 

41^3 <1 ^/*Xd Js Jp jAJ » 4)^3 Jl . . (I *LuJ ^-JiS' *1^)1 (j 

*bij J j)l <j^b l 3 * ^b —X-d Lbc*w £-\) ^11 ^-*1^ ) 
« (_? jA\ £6>c:blji ;!y ^Ij olpjJI O j# Li—^4l*5~J 

^ (J x i — £T/£ Jpj)'c5jAd » • • ^ a\\j J^ill <^-i—CJIj 

^jbj 4 j 0j^lxJ ^_jl ibjjl <Ja J £" J£ Jijb)l 

bid d^bp ^ '^J A *1*—) ^jA 4j c— jb^l bid Yi 0 d 

b/ bl . • 4) ^J I . n O^/ y*» > 4o »tJ 

{j*J _/lj « 41)1 4*^jjlji Jj ^b)ld » * dbcJI J. jj-l 

4i"^j « l r _ _J> ^ J&j yi , « J\ » uij=^ Jfcj 

o_y»o*J (t) ^-U-l j* ^ t - (j ^c-j (r) ^^-^^b^*Job»AlL^>cX* I ^sJL) ob*^o 

ij ^ ^]x!l Sb^ oy £*j JJ^11 dlb il ; 

iJliLvjl Uj » 4i^l ^j>- 4 ) jd ^ ) J j—^l| 4i^j)l (jl^1 

. . € JnlbU 4^-j 

«* * * 

^ j!' jAJ ijk^ «j Ci j A J (o) J^ai)l J-jlr 

V±^>- ^l^UI (j 10*31^1 uijjj J j~« jH <u—Jlj ; j!l J-7a.a! I J 


^-» : t (r) : -*«t (\) 

dun: ^ (0) 


r^' : t (i) rr >C : t (r) 
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« Oai- iL \a\ j d 4Ju) <U^(Jld ^ 4A)! *—jl—^ JcJ^ 

o* JldjS Ja)j (J* ijjot) J J*J\> ^£*1 

0 j*Zx> « <uil J^aj (_y> j j*^>_ 'bH l5 

i >-4 dj».j ; j Jj- J If OjS-i i» : - : JiJ^ 

(j* » J* J Xc*L?-1 ^IjaI ‘^O^ - ''*’ J 

Oj«u , "l4'^ 0jjijUil p-f-le ^L? *)} : 4y (i ^f4»- 

.L*-l (r) J> IIIJ»1 ^ j)' ^iJI <d)l ^Lrl j ^Jie Ij^r~f J 
< 0)1 jf’lll Ic Ctyj t 4iCJ-l j jjc*._) jyj j pJj Xc ^-J.1 ^a) 
aJtJI jgj aS > 4ly j ; J u A ^ ci*i * 

— y)l oj ja)L aid <1)1; ^jA j) j i O jplUL jA^) ^ 


j>~\ 4a„.*v a^c JJ C— J+& J m a^v^jl ^ « t^>l ^A^sJI vj y •*» ^1 

(J p a! j-v ,jJ jumIo^p la?-] -oil 0 J^t)l 

(1) ^Jbdl jillill JJI Jjl 0 . aJt J\ 4pUj jJtJI t«[ybj 
8 jtcVlj OUyi d)ai b^j!! Jp 4>a^ jj* lil ^Uill o>\UIj 

a^yzi*j)l oj^11 j a^d i0 ^ . . . ^xlj ^plla!l la^. yS ^£*3 

j jll p 4jW*~* Jjij £ 4;j)l a») i.UVlj 4 )L*j)I a*j 4 J 4) jiS 

«jjS li b 4 Ijd J1 . . . ^1^)1 o'i ^jl di^jJ Ad 

,4jl^>0 a?-l j ^^LJUipUp^lp^ J j\ J & j4) 1 fil-A>»^U34lj5 


(i) \ ( J'^**~ (D 1 jd±A~ (Y) (\) 


t>^*.-aJ\ y»U (o) 
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j: oj> ^i^ui ... 

4pLjIj -JjI J j~*j J (ji-1 ^1 J • ^kJI 4>JlP IJlP 

dAJi (J*J 3jjl A ^ Jj jlJI 

JO 1 ^ jaJo ^£.x) * JLxP djl ^*a)I j4jIp**** 4l'l J 

• » 

<J| \fJl\j J 4-^jJ 4 ! j** J lei J Jj\ l|-JjT ^P ^jA 

U& i P^lJ) (3 ji d J\i j^ 6 4il 

6 ^ 4 : ip jp ji4 ji ^1 ji>a 

jll J { jf& j^l^P £jb^\iA>Ul 

< jlli j>\*a II jjiil jd Jj jllll ^£ji JCp ^p 

^/o I jxlai # j>c^)l jj Wj (1) €. <3^1 t5*i 

^v_j^JL l : ^LJI 4 -Ip ^p 4.i ^*.Ji> ^JJI jUJl jji-lojp^ 

(JLJM j>c^a}\ O^f ^l^UI (^ 1 _ >4^b 

Ji ^ M ^ * <s*J A * _3 J£ 4 s <JL4^j 

^ill ^£^1 j)l§. 8 ^1 ^!l> 1 4 ] j$J 4s^s>c?- ^.a 4s»t>- « 0 ^^c^a)l 

l^.A jA J l3 ^ iS b L $J^l ^ ^ ^ A <S 

jj? ^jjl ^s3»ci-l \jx\ai • 4^1a!l j«&.& J \t£~ JlxJ 4) V 

4 I J* dlU’* 4 4ip ^. r aJj fUVl S 

c aITjVI tji jjPjij » J\dj « j!Ij j3^II 1 jjU- » 

(t) L 5« a J*|(t M ) cT^^-((^) J^^*t(\) 
J-V\J^L (^) 
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^ jji n jii ^ i o\ ^ 4)1 l5 ^ o ^\> j\ 

4-_Jlp ^P ^P <J 1 jkl? « l^i 1 %jS Is .^Ljl <j 1 jk\> 

+ , A - * * 

l? ^ ^ oUx 4 « Ij jS li » 

(r) - • • o-^Ulja 

^ J^;l s 4)Wc^v -Jd J ji r u^i J\:J ^ ^plj)l jl Jp jaLsJI j 

.Llj Ijoj Iajw\a; 4o jl *U *\^J( 

^») «J y \ » a! jiiS « jlla ^ 4 ul ^y^a) ciMOS^ i) 4 !^ J! 
«vil>Ui> IxIsd JU IiIpL 1*1p4;LvL Jo^dj* ^ 

J j~» 0 (Jj> JJIjjIpUI 4 £ I 40 ^ ^| I ( fc 5 A '° * ciJL-. 3 j> 


0** ^1 o j^" ^ 0** 

ic dlU 5 "j : ^j v i '0 





cp' J:~ \fj * j^j y*** j O^JI (Vf^- 

uMJI ^ U V^' dlU - r J*jy <*j > OX ^ L 5 V 

Llj^j , n \J>\pU'j oL"j • (fl) jj:^ jeP^^Ui 

(V) j j^iL J 0 J 4.J 0j^J Oj^$j> l*Tj 


« Jb»^l ^ 01!a 5^ » . . . J\s U 4 j^j plk O* 

^UUI 4 I) jl - 40 j ^aIIsJIj J^Jl; jjlaL J j^)! j V U^j-aJI l5 

f^w 4 : ^>J J* J^jWl J 4xjl < 3 * J} 


^:t(o) i)L.Vi:|(t) ^ :| (r) cs^ifl^U (V) : l (\) 
(^r* • t (^) f^l • t (A) ! I (v) Jy-J' * t (A) j>- 
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dL~C J)_* Ul <c« «<il y* l Jl Jl ^ 
y>lli> jAj ; aLs- 4 ) ( J^C ^lal ^>1 J,j*Jl 
v r ~«-L<? -WxC Ojj4» a! _jl" < jji » <d ji . 4 JU uU?-^ 


^j C -J a J-^ J 4.9 L^J 4 Jj Jill ^s-LsJc j 

U^s 5 jcj Sjai 0 * jT jk\\ J jU li ° ) [_> J ^| 4 a.„ ^aj] 

• (*V-JI Lfk Jj«*Jl Jj ejLtl 

*' a^c. ja j U-!:ijs ^*1! J*»- ac-I J>- -ui! jl <uil dir j ^cl 

4;l;.rj d\)S J J”J 4 jL.J *1 4^ ^j]l 43 li—a j 


a ^J fM-H 4ic fj J! J^9 ; 4^11=. (r) JfLjJiA jAliCp-J 
l.is-1 il j » (,aL») Jlij ^Ji (r) . . . ., JjjA Jl lj fC 

(*^ dlVj « 4)^/1. . (J/v.jlJI 
4il a^J Lsjij , JlSj 4; „li Jl^ jij, ^liyi JbV I J\Sj 
<U)I OjaiU UI J.jjalL j ^u]I jl > JlSj « . . ^jaU lil 

4*)l Aa* a! j~j ^Ij Ja j] Lf- , l \J) . , ^Jbj JJ <uj| a, 
*M Jxr j Jr jJ,C 4JI oUl. U f Jl fJ$J . c4aL -U9 oJAlf. Jaj 
« (Ji~.ll N/j <u)l Uj9jj_ ,j»j]l » Jlij Jkc Jr I 4; 

J*^J -V*^ * i VI • • o-ifr oLr jIjJI ^ic ^J>, 4 J 9 Jl 

■~ } j' ai: l 01I» Jl»J o*^ : jl ^-jUaII^JIj 4 ; jj o ,l ^1 jillJ'jr 
-j * Jl®_? • jlJI *_r" > 4)^9 Jl « 49li»A JaJ -U>1 Jljji 


vv 


vurj-vi j (r) jfL. 


(V) 


(>) 
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^JLI 0* Vi -a* j « ^ VI •. V 

• • * 

4Ac- Ail (^^aP^All^xU ij.>£ 4 ] 1 U c (J —** 

J\Jj « 4 j ^/1 • . j0& ^y A]1 4 x 1 v—A^* a ]1 ui s (Jl£^ £ 4^x)^ 

; J^xli UljT* 1 a 4I j~> j J 4I1I -X~£ J^.C 

4 *£p-Iji !1 OjAl) jis—»1 » ^ £ 4 *j.a) 4 ]Jp j! (J>P (^J Jldj J 

oWjJl JW j! 1 j a JW*jll l)^A l] ^s)| ^jjllxJI *Ap -1 ^jA l^. l a 

. p A 

^Ui^ (r) 5 jpjJI ja (r) ^:^xirj sWall Jc V OjA^lJ j*) 

^£>0 jK_lll (J jjA) J 4 Jj^l <Jj OjP^ll 4 

5 jcjJ 1 4JI j1 <j ull gWjJI ^ j* 4 ;jIc ji^lA 

Ap-1 jrl3 J*”3 cii ^7 

-Xp- (j ^ O^' j j . fU*iM (o) ^*J> U «lc-\l' 

„ JjifiM Vi ^“*J w-X-XIc ^~ii J£" j 4 iUs»— <U)I J\5 S 'Y 
** » 

_jlXl £j jVi \\ O a J 4 ^i ^ ^ lXI 5*i 

\ j a j*r\ ^ <■$ CjJ^AU Cl}®O 2, l)_jXL~L oU-r <_5 

^pljSl t—>U^l jy-ojU ^ J j a ; 9 ^ ^J~*JL X '~7‘l'^—~ > . 

J ji,S ( jUH L-llic (_5 Ss-ls»ol (_5^ « jA-v (_5 5^'^-—^"' 1-* » (_^j jdil 
i ,_ii olc-jjl (j,/> ,_)SCl) ^1 ^ ^- , ^ o jjJ-iiCi.1 

J * <->X J j ^; 9 • jUUI j iV^L 4 

;\eJ: . | (\“) : I (x) if u*-*> : t 0) 

:t (A) Jr ; :t(v) J-:t (A) ft J>>:- (») ^ : t (O 
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J i <^4“ I L? Jr^ J ^4^ 1j jl j i 

J jiJ . iiCLi-l; ijy.A jU j } V J 7-^*1) ji ^ « ^*ia) dii jl d 

Jjii i (N) [ Vj jij 0y*jll ^pU' 

f>£JI J ^£*1 « li*1 ji£ LjTj ® O 

f *ji l5 a 4 } Oj **jU JjiLi w 

J » C) J jA~$ • iJlJ^/lilllj 


^ • j^- 4 J^ J^-pi AiUill (3-if.ll *_jji£Lj oL** « (JiaJI 
dJDii ; ^~o j o4^,£ Lfj o^ljL L5^J.> ^4 ^Hj 


* s— *A.Vv— J __^\<*)i v J ^ 4C> jp JLA^z* w 1 ^ l«. J2J2 P*c .»*.m 1 

* ' # 
Jijk . ^i-1 ^Aj A> ^jll 5 ]>£ { J^\ ; v_jUc-tflj 

. jwui j U J2~.i)" J 4)_VI o-Aa 


4 f=r J *j!A /& Jfi'l j j^a'~* ^ _)a? 


C r-J ; l (\) 


*s. 





I N DEX 


Exceptions m the alphabetical arrangement of the entries : 

Abu, 1). (= bin), Ibn, K. (= Kitdb), R. (= Risdla) 1 unless 
forming an essential part of the title, the Arabic definitive article 
at-, prepositions, and words within parentheses, are not taken 
into account in the alphabetical arrangement of the entries in 
this index. 

Abbreviations : 

Al = Ali-ilahi, Ali-ilahism: IA = Ithna- l ashari; SP = Sat- 
panth, Satpanthi; stir. = surat, chapter of the Coran. 

The oblique stroke j signifies that reference is made to the 


footnote on the page indicated. 


A b t water, in Al cosmogony, 
180, 181 

(ib-i safd 9 consecrated water, 
SP, 38, 90, 110-118 
k Abbas wa lawalla , sur. 195 
Abbasid caliphate, 6 
‘AbduT-l&h, Prophet’s father, 
132 

— b. Sal&m, / 1G7 

Abu ‘Abdi’l-ltah ash-Shi A, 180 
‘AbduT-Malik b. Mild al-Mazi- 
ni, dd'i of Jiruft, /7 
‘Abdu’r-Rahim b. Hasan, 
Imamu’d-dln, see under 
Imam-shah, 18 

‘Abdu’s-Saliam Shah, Nizari 
Imam, of Anjudan, 46, /100, 
/ 109, /114, / 131 
abddl , 187 
al-Abddl, 200 
Abraham, /154 
abwdb } 207 

accidence, cf. ‘ arad , 169, 170 
achman , sip of water, 119, 142 
actors, Hindu (500), 55 
Adam, 23, ?2, / 167, 170, 183, 211 

— dkhar, 179 

— a sliraf-i makhhUjdt , 178, 
181 


Adam, awwal, 179, 181 
— Coranic myth of, 163, 
/173 

— eternity of, 163 

First, 169, 173, 170, 177, 
179, 181 

— first incarnation of Deity, 
103 

incarnation of Deitv, /172 
Ubds, of Deity, 172, 181 
— Safiyyu'Uldh , 181 
— Second, 109, 179 
A dam-ha, khatm-i , 173 
Adan LI‘a, Shi‘ite community 
in, 6, 185 
Adharbayjan, 147 
Adib, 4 ‘Instructor of the world”, 
Deity, 109, 178 

aetiological myth, ithbdt , 152 
Africa, North. 185 
Agha Khan, Ilis Highness, 1 
A had, Jawhar-i Qhayb , 179 
—• mirror of, i.e. Wdhid f 
161, 169, 178 

— in symbolical triads, 161 

— wa Wdhid , difference be¬ 
tween, 160 

‘ ahdu'l-ldli wa mithdqu-hu , 

211 , 212 
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akkdm wa amdnat, 175 
ahl \ilid wa dhtinma, of al- 
Mahdi, 213 

— Bayt Rasuli'l-ldh, 194 
ahl-i Raqq, 149 
Ahmad, 198 

— b. l Abdi’l-l-ah b. Khulay 4 , 
6 

Ahmadahkl, 44 
al-Ahzdb, stir. 193 
A'immat ba'd ar-Rastil, 193 

— al-bdtin , 210 

. — al-Mutimmtin, 191 

— seven, 189-192, 201, 203, 
206 

4 Ajami, Persian, language, 111 
Akbar, reforms of, 17, 21 
A kliiru'l-A'im mat wa'n-Nuta- 
qd\ 198 
A kola, /145 
dl-i Imdm, 70, 130 
Alamut, /75 

— khuddwand of, Ruknu’d- 
-din Khurshjah, 4 

Alexander, the Great, 6 
‘All (b. Abi Talib), 13, 33, /72, 
111, 112, 114, /128, 130, 153- 
155 /164, 165, 171,180,198-200, 
208, 209, 211 

— resides on the sun, /13 

— the Tenth Avatar, 22;— 
continued in his succes¬ 
sors, 23, 47 

— descendants of, /23, /105, 
131 

— identical with the Crea¬ 
tor, 25 

— mother of, 46 

— incarnation of Deity, 56, 
67, 70 

— and Imams, collective 
last Avatar, 45 

‘All, crown on the head of the 
symbolical figure, 75, 76 

— slaves of, 85 

— incarnation of, — Imdm-i 
waqt , 111 

— Shdh, 132, 134 
A1 i-il all is, 26, 147-151 


Ali-ilahis, their assemblies, 
jam", 37 

— — their ideas, 27 

— — legends, 12, 13 

— — beliefs in re-birth, 34 

— — literature, Sufic in¬ 

fluences in, 160, /167 

— — stories, 164 

— — religion of, not tribal, 

150, 151 

— — do not admit outsiders 

to jam 1 , 36 

— — do not break bones of 
sacrificed animals, 39 

Ali-ilahism, 29, 149, 151, 152, 
156. 165 

absence of original 
works, 151 

— — basic ideas of, 152 

— — problem of origin, 

156 

alif , in Kabbalistic specula¬ 
tions, 170-172 

All&h, term used in SP, 29 
“The Alleged Founder of Is- 
mailism”, /23 
Almightiness of God, 173 
alms, 91, 

— and tithes, 88 

amdnat wa ahkdm , left by 
Jawhar, 175, 183 

— sunduq-i, 177, 184 
Amina, Bibi, mother of Pro¬ 
phet, 132 

al-Amir, Fatimid caliph, 187 
Aiiiiru'l-mu'minin, Divine, 115 
amr i 160, 161 
Amraoti, /145 
amru'l-l&h , 203 
An ad bird, 103 

Analvad (Anilvad?), 44, 55, 74 
anant , infinite multitude, 67, 
110 

Avant-Akharo, by Hasan Ka- 
biru’d-din, 43 

ancestors, 71 generations of, 
saved by son’s piety, 85, 136 
aUAnfdl , stir., 192 
Angel of Death, 164, /175 
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angels, SP, in Paradise, 133, 

— in charge of hurries’ 
beds, 135 

— (Khattabite), 154, 165 
— Biblical and Coranic, 154, 

— four, Al, 154, 155, 175 

— preaching, Al, 155 
animals, sacrificial, substitu¬ 
tes for, 38 

— - — revived by God, 38 

— kept by one, not to be 
sold, 119 

Anjudan, l8, 46, /106, /109, /113, 
/131 

anwdr , Divine Light, SP term, 
56, 59, 70 

Apocryphal Gospel of Infancy, 
13 

Apostles of God, 165 

— — — first of them, 

Adam, 23 

— — — last, Muhammad, 

39 

— — — Seventh, Mahdi, 

187 

— — Natiq, 153 

— — — progeny of, 73 

— — 125,000 of, SP, 69 
Apsaras, Hindu hurries, 53 
k Aql-i hull , 160, 161 

Ibn l Arabi, 187 
Arabia, Southern, 185 
(trad, accidence, 161, 169, 179 

— cf. sural, 161 

A ratlh.ua, by Plr Sadru’d-din, 
43 

al-A'rdf, sur. 190 
'‘araq-i plshdniy-i Jawhar , 182 
A rash, arslia , ‘ arsh , 58, 76 
A sets, 154 

ascetic practices and termino¬ 
logy in g ii a ns, 34 
ascetics, Divine, 68 
ashdbu'd-dd'i, 212, 213 

— al-haddayn , 198 
Asia Minor, 147 
assa foet id a, 119 
assistants, ydr, to Banyamin, 

174 


Atharv-Ved, by Pir Sadru’d- 
din, 43 

Alharvedi Gavantri, by Imam- 
sliah, 43 

Atherved — Coran, 105 
Atits, ascetics, 90-93 
attributelessness of God, tan- 
zik , 160 

attributes of God, 168 
authors of the gnans , 41-42 
Avatar, Tenth, ‘All, 22, /105, 
112, 113 

— last, 45 

— collective, of ‘Ali and 
Imams, 45 

Avatars of the Creator, 25 
awliyd', oliya, SP, 72 
awsiiyd ’ 198-200, 203 
awwali wa dkhirt of this 
world, 181 

dydt , Divine proofs, 169 


Bdb, door, pir, 31 
Babylonian religion, ancient, 
150 

Badakhsb4n ? visited by Indian 
pin, 17 

— Mustansir II corresponds 
with, 18 

— Isinaili community in, 33 
BalrVu’d-din Zakariya Multa- 
ni, “Bavdin”, 14, /73 
Bahadurpur, /145 
Bahavalpur state, /73 
Bahrayn, Qaramita of, 8 
Bai Budhai, daughter of Ha¬ 
san KablnC d-din, 132 
Baluchis, 7 

Bam, town in Persia, 51. 52 
Bani Amin, cf. Banyamin, 163, 
164, 173-175, 181, 182 

— — called out, 163 

— _ gawlxar, created, 173, 
181, 182 

— — appointed the pir of 
the Jawhar , 174 

Ban! J4nn, 177. 183 
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Band Isrd'il , stir. / 1D2 
Banyamin, see Bani Ainin. 
aL-Baqarat , sdr. 190, 192 
Bard'at, stir. 192 
bdtin "ilrn, 190 

— — ar-Rasdl, 207 

— — al-Qur’an, 198 

— and masttir, 190 
Bavan Gali, by linamshah, 48 
Bavdin, i.e. liaha u’d-din Za- 

kariya Multani, 78 
bdwds, SP sayyids, /31 
Bay tin, Coran, /171 
bay'at, SP kangva , /39 
Bayyina , — Coran? Numerical 
values of letters? 171, 180 
“be”, Divine amr , manifested 
in Prophets and Imams, 24 
beds of hurries in Paradise, 
134 

Bengal, 2, 29, 90, 91 
— Tantric cults spread in, 
29 

Berar, /145 
Berber tribes, 18G 
betel leaves, offered by hur¬ 
ries, 134 

bliagat , bhagvat, ascetic, mis¬ 
sionary, 32, 88-90, 93, 95, 97 
Bhairagis (Veragis), convert¬ 
ed, 83 

Bhandara, village, 90, 96 
Bhandaris, ascetics, 90 
bliaramand, brain, 112 
Bharam Prakash , by Pir 
Shams, 42 

Bhavan Gavantri , by Pir Ha¬ 
san KabmPd-din, 43 
Bhavani, Mata, goddes£ 
(Shakti), 70 

bhekdari , mendicant, 92 
Bhirma, SP, Brahma, pfr, Pa¬ 
stil, 29, 130 

— applied to Hasan Kabi- 
ru’d-din, 132 

Bhom, town, 51, 125 
Bhooder (Abu Dharr) ‘Alt, 
Imam, 110 

Bhot, town, 91, 93, 95 


bliut , devil, 130 
Bibi Juiika (Zulaykha), mo¬ 
ther of ‘All, 46, 114 
Bible, /154, 155 
Bihisht , see Paradise, 181 
birds of Paradise, 135 
birth, fatherless, in AI stories, 
/153 

al-Biruni, 7 

bones, sale of, condemned in 
SP, 142 

— of sacrificed animals, 
not to be broken, Al, 39 

— of sacrificed animals, 
hurried as human beings, 
AI, 39 

Book, Holy, 97 

books, use of, recommended, 
SP, 64 • 

Braham-gnan , knowledge of 
mysteries, 121, 144 
Brahama, Brahma, Brahm, 56, 
59, 65, 66, 75, 139, 144 

— guru , 144 

- cause of the Universe, 
65, 66 

— Sat Gor, 139 

— the present Imam, 75 

— pir Sadru’d-din, 106 
Brahmans, 29, 75, 82 

— converted, 83 
Brailui, tribe, 26 
bridegroom, — Pir Shams en¬ 
ters the dance as, 73 

“bridge” between Islam and 
Hinduism. 22, 24 
7 tudli Avatar , by Pir Sadru’d- 
-din, 43 

Buddha, Shri, 67 
Buddhist stories, 45 
Buj Niranjan , by Pir Sadru’d- 
-din, 43 

bukhdr wa dukhan , in cosmo¬ 
gony, 180 
Buidana, /145 

Bulletin of the Russian Acade¬ 
my, 148 
Bur&q, 107 
Burlianpur, /145 
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burial of bones of sacrificed 
animals, AI, 39 


Cairo, 6, /7 

caravan of the Anant, 81 
caste, admission to, 40 

— conversion to Islam, 21 

— of Imamshah, asked in 
Paradise, 133 

castes in Paradise, SP, 136 
castration of animals, a sin, 
142 

chahdr kitdb , 179 

— kuh, 181 

— pir, 182 

chaker , chakra , weapon, 113 
chanda and suraj nostrils, 112 
Chandan Vir, incar. of Ja- 
br&’il, SP, 127, /163 
chihil-tan , 37, 166, 176, 183 
Chin&b, town, 73 
Christ, parallel in guru, 31 
Christian influences in AI, 
/154, 155 

— motifs in the myth of 
Shams, 12 

Christianity, 150, 154 

— preparatory phase before 
Islam, 24 

* ‘Classical Dictionary of Hindu 
Mythology”, /30 
communion, distr. consecrated 
water, 36 

— with the Lord (Imam), 
107 

with Sat Gor, 140 
connection with Ismailism dis¬ 
claimed by SP pirs, 1 
continuity of Incarnation, / 173 
conversion, ceremony of, SP, 
39 

— does not mean admission 
into caste, 39-40 

— to SP, 79, 84; bv Pir Sa- 
dru’d-dfn, 131 

— symbolism of, 39 

— of individuals and of 
masses, 21-22 


conversion, prayed for, 82, 83, 
87, 95, 96 

copulation in prayer assem¬ 
bly, Tantric, 38 
Coran, Qur'an, Atherved, 105 
=Bayyina? 171 

— idea of re-birth in, 34 
last Ved, SP, 22, 24, /82, 
83, 105, /143 

— mysteries of, 65 
cords, Brahmanic, exposed as 

proof of conversion, in Mus¬ 
lim shrines, 45 
cosmogony, SP, 29 
covenant, “already fulfilled”, 
SP, 81 

cow, celestial, descends, 45 

— — feet washed and 
water sprinkled on believers, 
94-95 

— seeking refuge with Pir 
Shams, 89 

cow-worship, 75 
creation, story of, SP, 71 
creative act of Deity, 24 

— will, Divine, indivisi¬ 
ble, 24 

— will, Divine, manifest¬ 
ed in Imam, 29 

Creator, 25, 29, 57, 71, 99, 127, 
141, 169 

— in SP, 29; — Sirjan 
bar, 57 

gnostic idea of, 160 
Wdhid , 160; S&hab- 

kar, 162 

creed, does not exist in SP, 33 
creeds, 18, believe in Shams,90 
crown, symbolic, on the head 
of Muhammad ( l Ali), 76 
crowns, glittering, head-dress 
of hurries, 107 
crumbs, eating of, 119, 122 
cupola without doors, 37 
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Dd'i, 213 

— term not used in SP, 32 
dcVis, earliest, in Sind, 6; — 
rule over Sind, 27; — cf. 
du'dt 

— in Jiruft, 7 

— fictitious methods of 
preaching attributed to, 22 

dakkan , devil, 130 
dala'ilu'n-Nulaqd ', 197 
daldlat , 191, 192, 197, 198 
daldlatdn , 191, 197 
dahl (pir-i), 170, 179, 182 
dances, ceremonial, at Norta 
festival, 55 

Dante's Ilivina Comedia, 48 
darajdt li'n-Nutaqd' 9 203 
Dara Shikuh, prince, 21 
daresh , certificates of visit to 
Imam, 33 

dargdh of Shah in Bhom, 125 
Darius I, G 

darwishes, Persian, 12, 27, 33, 
37, 39, /99, 154, 157, 
159, 160, /167 

— ties with India, 27 
— Shi 4 ite, 157 

— syncretism of, 1G0 

— do not break bones 
of sacrificed animals at dik- 
jush , 39 

Das Avatar , by Pir Sadru'd- 
-din, 43, 46, 112 
Dasera, Hindu festival, 44 
dasondli , tithes, 28, 34 
Datar , Creator, 100, 106 
Da ml, Pir , AT, 164,174,175,182 
created from sweat of 
Deity, 182 

Da'iid-i Rash, Devil, /167 
daughters of goddesses, 
amongst hurries, 33, 135 
David, Biblical, 164 
da'w at, A I, 155 

Fatimid, /166, 187; — 
ancient, in Sind, 6, 15- 
16, 20 

— Sulayhid, in the Ya¬ 
rn an, /185 


da'u'at, hierarchy of, given up 
later, 31 

da'watu'l-bdtin , 207 

— al-Imdm, 209 
ad-Da'wat al-haqq al-hdiin , 

194, 209 

da'wat wa hiddyal ba-suy-i 
Jawhar , 182-183 
dawr , millennial periods, 153 

— wa kawr } 168 

dead revived bv Pir Shams, 74, 
97, 98, 99 
Deccan, /44 

deities, Hindu, in SP Paradise, 
35 

Deity, Supreme, Imam and 
Pir’s relation with, 29 

— incarnated in human 
form, AI, 155 

demons, devils, scattering of, 
prayer for, SP, 115 
dcua, devil, 130 
ll Der Islam”, /163 
Devil, Da’ud-i Rash, /167 
descent of SP pirs, 16 
devadasis , temple prostitutes, 
hurries modelled on, 35, 54 
Devchand, Gola Rana by caste, 
86, 87 

Devram, Brahman, 86, 87 
Devsang, or Shivebhat, an AtH, 
96 

— or Ramsang, raja, 
and his queen, 95 

devtas, deities, 66 
Abu Dharr-‘Ali (Bhooder-Ali), 
lrriam, 110 
dharra'i gil, 166 

— kull, 166, 175, 183 
dhdt-i Adih , 179 
— Ghayb , 169, 179 

— mihmdn , 163 

— qadim , 178 

— qurs , 163 

dhikr, zikrd , Sufic, in SP,35,39 
_ _ C f. High Name, 

High Word 

— secrecy of, 39 
Dhruv, Dhruva, 57, 114, 136 
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Dhu’l-Fiqar-\Ali, Imam, 110 
dliurriyijal , /70, 109 
Diala (or Sinvan) river, /13 
dibaij-i jajar, /170, 179 
diddr , of the Shdh (Imam), 79, 
8i, 112, 12G, 127, 130, 137 
— Imamshah attains, 51-53 
dik-jush , darwish ceremony, 
37, 39 

din, religion of Islam, 82 
Divina Comedia, Dante’s, 48 
Divine Light, Pure, drink of, 
commanded, 75 
nature, incomprehensi¬ 
ble to mortals, 31 
— nature, participation 
in, 31 

— Substance, manifested 
in human form, AI, 23, 
152, 153, 154 

— Substance, Jawliar , 163 
Divinity, to be acquired, 63 
Diza, Sang-i, mountain, /13 
dnyau = yuan, 88 
donations, collected by niukhi 
on conversion, 84 
“door*' 1 (bdb) f pfr , 31 
dot, raiqta , 170, 171 
dots, nuqtas , elements of let¬ 
ters, in Kabbalistic specula¬ 
tions, 162 

three* form of, 171 
Dowson, .1. /30 
Dravidian peoples, 26, 29 
“dress” of an incarnation, 
dun , libels, 162 

drums, seven kinds of, played 
by the learned, 80 
Druze literature, /8 
Druzes, /26, /153, / J69; — in 
Sind, 8 
Druzism, 150 

du l d , pir-iy / 170: — appointed 
by Deity, /175 

du'dt, 200, 205-207, 212, 213; — 
cf. ddHs. 

dun , Turkish term for libds, 
jdma , 162 

dunyd=dun-i yd, 162 


Dussaud, R. /26, /169 
Duveparyug, 58 


Eagle, symbolism in solar 
myth, 13 

eating while walking, prohi¬ 
bited, SP, 120, 143 
Educator and Teacher, Murab- 
bi. wa Adib } 161 
elements of words or ideas, in 
Kabbalistic speculations, 162 
Ephtalites, 6 

epistles, sijilldt, of al-Muizz, 7 
eschatology, SP, 34 
Eucharist, idea of, SP and 
Pers. darwishes, 37 
expenses of pilgrimages saved 
by miracles of Pir Shams, 87 
“Expose de la religion des 
Druzes”, /8, /169 
evil eye, 142 


Faith in God and Muhammad, 
102 

faithful of India, 106 
al-Fnjar , stir. 195, 196 
aUFnlaq } stir. 196, 198 
falcon, white, symbolism in so¬ 
lar myth, 13 
fand fi'l-Haqq , /114 
faqirs, 91-93 

fard'idu'l-ldh wa sunanu-hu 9 
203 

fare/ wa amr, 191, 192, 196 
farzand of Pir Shams, 16, 104 
Fast dar baydn-i shindkhl-i 
Imam , 18-19, /3l 
fasts, AI, 157 
al-Falh , stir. 194 
Fath-‘Ali Shhh, Shamsi Savyid, 
111 , 112 

Fatima, daughter of the Pro¬ 
phet, 12 3 47, /72, 76, 
114, 132, 155 

— descendants of, /23 

— incarnation of, AT,155 
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Fatima, identified with Shakti, 
SP, 47 

— symbolic figure of in 
Paradise, 76 

— bint Asad b. H4shim, 
mother of ‘Ali, 46-47 

Fatimid caliphs, 6, 7, /9, /23, 
186, 187 

— sovereignty over Sind, 
6; — in the East, 7 

al-FU, stir. 196 
Fire, 177 

— and water, creations 
from, 177 

— world of, 166 
First Adam, 169 
First Dot (Nuqta), 177 

four, “most perfect number”, 
165 

flowers, picking in the morn¬ 
ing is a sin, SP, 121 
forefathers, 71 generation of, 
saved by son’s piety, 67 
former existences of man, 74, 
79, 80, 85 

“Fourteen Jewels” of Pir 
Shams, 46, 47 

freedom, i.e. liberation from 
re-birth, 79 
al-Furqdn , stir. 193 
Fussilat , stir. /193 
Fyzee, A. A.A. 188 


G, letter, written with three 

dots, /162 

Gabriel, Jabra’il, incarnation 

of (Chandan Vir), 127 
Gang4, Ganges, 45, 78, 87, 88, 
95, 139, 140 

— miraculously flows out 
of sands, 45 

— symbolism of, 78 

— bathing in for purifica¬ 
tion, 87 

— reached on conversion 
to SP, 88 ' 

— water, produced by 


washing the feet of sa¬ 
cred cow, 95 

garbi, /44, 55, 56, 65, 69, 74, 78, 
79, 81, 83, 84, 85 

— term explained, /44 

— dances, ceremonial,78,81 

— songs, 15, 79, 84, 85 

— poems of Shams, 42, 44- 
45, 55-85, 65, 83 

garlick and onions, use .pro¬ 
hibited, SP, 144 
gate of Paradise, 133 
gates of the town miraculously 
locked by Shams, 45, 92 
Gavantri, by Pir Sadru’d-din, 
43 

gawhar, created substance, 
term explained, 163, 
173, 174, 181, 182 

— witness of Divine 

acts, 174, 182 

— accepted as pir by 
Deity, 174 

gawhar-i dfarinanda , /163 
gawhardn-i badba.khtdn , /163 
genealogy of SP pirs, 5 
Ghdfir , stir. 193 
al-Ghdshiyat , stir. 195 
ghat, prayer assembly, SP, 72, 
73, 76, 78, 84, 88, 90, 116, 121, 
122, 137, 139-142, 145 
ghat-Gangti , 79, 139 
ghat-pdt, 36, 39, 88, 90, 96, 157 
Ghayb, Deity, 172, 179, 180 
gliayb-i Id yurd } 178 
Ghaznawid occupation of Sind, 
7, 8 

Ghazni, as birth-place of Pir 
Shams, 14 
ghosts, 130 

Ghulam, mukhf , 52, 125, 126 
Ghul&m-‘Ali Sh&h of Keyra, 44 
ghuldmdn , slaves of Pir Ba- 
nyamin, 174, 
181 

— — of Malak 
MustafA, 177 

Ghurid invasion of Sind, 8, 9, 
15, 16 
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Girbavali , by Pir SadriTd-din, 
43 

Gita, 52 

Gnan , rel. knowledge, preach¬ 
ed by Shams, 56, 58, 59 

— literature, 2,3,18, /23,34 
gnans, preserved orally, 40 

— collections, 40 

— buried on being print¬ 
ed, 40 

— resembience with AI 
kaldms , 41 

— translated freely, 40,41 

— languages used in, 41, 
152 

— style of, Hinduistic, 41 
influences of Persian 
poetry in, 41 

— recited by Pir Shams 
in his garbi dances, 77 

gnostic idea of Supreme Deity, 
160 

— of God-Creator,160 
4 ‘Goal” (salvation), SP, 75, 77, 
78, 84, 88, 99, 127 
— Path to, 88 
God, idea of and terms used in 
SP, 29 

gods, Hindu, 330.000.000 of, 72, 
78 

“Good Harvest”, salvation, 61, 
62, 66, 83 

gor, gor-ji, see under gur. 

Gor, True, Divine, 145 
Gospel of Infancy, 13 
Gotem, myth., ascetic, 57 
Greek philosophers, idea of re¬ 
birth, 34 

gudi, meaning of, /86 
Gudi Vilod, village, 86 
guest, hospitality to, com¬ 
manded, 101, 102 
Guj rat, 1, 44, 51, /86 
Gujrati, language, used in 
gnans, 40 

Gur-Brahama-ji, Guru-Brahma 
106, 121 

Gur-Nar, used in the sense of 
Lord of the Time, Imdm-i 


waqt, 120, 121 

Gur-Nur, title of pirs, applied 
to Hasan Kabiru’d-din, 123 
guru, guru-ji , gur , gur-ji, gor, 
gor-ji, Sal-gur , Sat-gor , etc., 
= pir , 30 

guru, pir, idea parallel to 
Christ, 31 
— consubstantial 
with God, 31 

— from the beginning of 
time, Shams, 55 
Gurani dialect, used in AI ka- 
Idms , 42 


lid, letter, symbolism of, 162 
hadd Muhammad , 200 
liaddu l-Mulimmin, 196, 197 
haddu'n-nds, 197 
al-haddu'ih-Ui dni , 197 
al-Hadul, sur. 194 
Haft-piriyya, Ilindu-Muslim 
sect, 2 

hdMt, = Idhut? 176, 183 
hair of hurries, scented, 108 
hajar-joma, SP, hddir-jdma , 59 
al-Hajardt , sur. 194 
HAji Sadar-Shah, surname of 
Pir Sadru’d-din, 10, 16 
hajj, 1 33 

al-ITakim, Fatim. caliph, 8 
Hailm b. Shavban, chief dd't 
in Sind, 7 
Hallaj, 187 

— work by L. Massignon 
on, 159 
Hamad in, / 75 
al-TIamd, sur. 189, 192 
Hamidu’d-din al-Kirm^ni,7,187 
Hamza, founder of Druzism,/8 
Hans Jlansir, by Pir Shams, 43 
haqd'iq=gnan, /2 
hag a. meaning of, /140 
Haranakans, 58 
harmadas, slaves of God. con¬ 
verts to SP, 79 
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Harishchand, Harishchandra, 
mythical king, 58, 67, 6 ( J, 78, 
102, 132 

‘'Harvest of Good Fruits”, cf. 

“Good Harvest”, 01, 63 
Hasan, Imam, 132 

— — rarely referred 

to by AI, /153 

— — pearl earring of 
the symbolical figure of Mu¬ 
hammad, /72, 76 

Hasan-‘Ali Shah, Imam, /52 
AbiVl-Hasan-‘Ali Shah, of Kir- 
man, Imam, /52, /60, I'll 
liasan-Dary&, surname of Ha¬ 
san Kabiru’d-din, 10, 16, /123 
Hasan Kabiru’d-din, Abu Qa- 
lanclar, Pir, 5, 
10, 16-18, -13, 

49-51, 69, 109, 
110,123-125,129- 
133 

— — works of, 43 
Hasan Shah, pir, 79 
al-Hasan b. Zadhan, see Ibn 

Hawshab, /185 

Hashami A bit Talib Wall, fa¬ 
ther of *Ali, il4 
liaslir, yaium-i, 174, 177, 183,184 
Abu Hatim ar-Razi, /165 
Hasnapuri , by Pir Hasan Ka- 
biru’d-dln, 43 
al-H d ti m a , s u r. /196 
al-Hdwiya , by al-Kirmani, /7 
Ibn Hawshab, Mansuru’l-Ya- 
man, al-Husayn b. Hawshab 
b. ZAddn al-Kiifi, 6, 185-187 
HaydaraMd, in Sind, 6 
haykal , 161, 169, 170, 179 

— term explained, 161 

— of Aluid, 161, 179 
al-IIaytham, Ismaili dd y i, 6 
Hazar-Beg, 137 

head of the convert “handed 
over”, supurda shawad , 165 
Heaven, seventh, 130, 132, 136 
visited by Imamshah 
52 

Hell, 35, 67, 102, 104, 177 


heredity of hujjatship denied,33 
heroes, Hindu, ancient, in SP 
Paradise, 35 
kiddy at, AI, 155 
hierarchy, Fatimid, of da wat , 
given up, 31, /166 
— AI, 176 

Sufic, 166 

hierodulas, dcvadasis, hurries, 
SP, modelled on, 35, 53 
“High Name”, see dhihr (zi- 
krd), 1 39, 46 

“High Word”, see “High Na¬ 
me”, dhikr , 97, 104 
Hindi language used in a nuns, 
40 

Hindu gods as early prophets, 
23-24 

— popular religion, me¬ 
diaeval, 28 

— Muslim sects, 1, 2 
Hinduism, alleged antiquity of, 
29 

elements of, in SP, 
1, 151 

— Islam as the final 
stage of its evolu¬ 
tion, 24 
orthodox, 26 
tendencies in SP to 
relapse in, 1 

Hindus, masses take much in¬ 
terest in Islamic cult, 2 
“Histoire et religion des No- 
sairis”, /26, /169 
historico-philosophical scheme 
of Islam, 23 

historico-philosophical scheme 
in SP, 3, 4 

IJ-m as-Sajda, sur. 193, 194 
Hooda, V.N., 2, 3 
horses, in Paradise, SP (kala- 
ji, taji, seta), 107 
hi), name of God, 164 
— Pir-i Musi created from, 
164, 172, 174, 180, 18l 
Iluart, C. /162 
hudddu'l~ldh , 203 
iuVi, Divine ipseity, 164,174,182 
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hujaj, 190, 191, 200-203, 206,207, 

209, 210 

liujaju'l-hndm , 209 
hujjat, as witness of Imam’s 
identity, Nizari doctri¬ 
ne, 33 

— only relatives of Imam 
eligible to be, 19, 33 

— post-AlamOt doctrine 
of, 30 

— yasir In id man ba'd 
had mi hi, 201 

— li-lcull Mulimm , 197 
hujjatu'l-Imdm, 190, 203 
hujjats, twelve, 154, 189 

— tvventy-lour, 32 
hujjat-ship entrusted to 

Imam’s descendants, 19, 33 
hunger strike, threat of, 95 
hdrdn, hurries, fifty alloted to 

each believer, 75 
hurries, 34, 35, 53, 107, 108,134, 
135 

betel, offered by, 134 

— beds of, 134; — angels 
in charge of, 135 

— daughters of goddes¬ 
ses, 33, 135 

— crowns, glittering, as 
head-dress, 107 

— hair of, scented, 108 

— modelled on devada- 
sis , temple prostitutes, 
35 

— Apsaras in Hinduism, 

53 

— bear “luminous prin¬ 
ces” to believers, 35, 135 

huruf, 179, 180 
Hurufi theories, / 171 
Ilurufis, /162 

Husayn, Imam, /72 76, 110, 
132, /153 

— rarely referred to in 
AI texts, /153 

— posterity of, 110 


Husayn, ,pearJ in the ear-ring 
of the symbolical figure of 
Muhammad, /72, 76 
al-Iiusayn I bn Hawshab b. Z a- 
dan al-Kufi, Mansuru’l-Ya- 
man, 185 

Husayn! Imams, succeeded 
Brahma, 75 
Husaynites, 69 
al-Hutma, sdr ., 196 


Iblis — Malak T&’Os, 167, 212 
Idha'sh-Shams huwwirat , siir. 
195 

idolatry prohibited in SP, 35, 
45, 56, 57, 69, 70, 74,75,78,143 
idols, made bv man, will not 
help, 35 

Idris, Sayyid-ira, 7 
Iftitdhu'd-da'wat, /185 
al-lkhlds, sdr., 196 
Ildh-i hull , 161, 167, 179 
1 ilmu'l-bdtin, 202, 209, 210 

— dini'l-ldh, 189 

— al-haqq, 207 

— al-iiudd , 208 

— al-huja), 208 

— al-lmdm az-zdhir f 206 

— al-Mutimm aUbdtin, 202 

— ar-Uasul f 204 

— — az-zdhir, 202 

— at-ta'wil, 204, 207 
Imam, 29-31, 153, 154, 190, 200- 

202, 206, 209, 210 

— knowlede of, not attain¬ 
able without a pir, 31 

— precedence over the 
Prophet, explained, 154 

— manifestation of Deity, 
29 

— term not used in AI 
texts, 153 

— Shah , Nar, Nar-ji , 
terms used in SP, 30 
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Imamu’d-din ‘Abdu'r-Rahim b. 
Hasan, surnained Imamshah, 
18 

al-Imdrnu'l-Muiimm , 190, 202 
Im&m-i waqt , incarnation of 
4 All, 111 

Imdmat , 25, 153, 208 

— term not used in Al, 
153 

Imams, earliest, 5 

— hidden, 185 
Ilusayni, succeeded 
Brahma, 75 

— consubstantial with the 
Creator, 25 
Ithna- l ashari, /153 

— names of, probably al¬ 
tered by translators in 
gnans, 41 

— Nizari, 49 

Persian, contact with 
India, 5 

— uninterrupted succes¬ 
sion of, 24 

Imamshah, Imam-Shah, 1, 5, 
16, 18, 43, 48-54,122, 
123, 125, 126, /144, 
/145, /164 
name, full, 18 

— styled Sayyid, 122, 
123, 125, 126 
descendants of, 
Sayyids, 1 

not regarded as a 
ptr by Khojas, 18 

— journey to Persia, 
49 

receives Chandan 
Vir as a guide,/164 
works of, 43 

Imamshahi branch of SP, 2 
Imamshahis, or Satpanthis, 
tendency of relapsing into 
Hinduism, 1 

imdn , qd'iin with God, 173, 181 
immortality of soul in Islam, 
34, 35 

— — — promised 

in SP, 34, 35, 74, 105 


incarnations, nine,of the Deity, 
Hindu ideas of,75 
of ‘Ali in 
luaql , SP, 111 
of ‘All 113, /153, 
165 

theories in AI, 
155, 163 

— of Supreme God, 
Al, 161 

return of, /175 
of God-Creator, 

160 

— of Jabra’il, 127, 
163 

Indar Raja, rules over fifth 
Heaven, 136 

India, caste system of, 21 

— contact with Persia in 
Mongol and Timurid periods, 

/ 160 

1 ‘India 1 ’, by al-Biruni, / 7 
indigo, 119, 142 
Infinite, Divine, 34 
lngla , Pingla, and Shashamna, 
pulses in the nose, 112 
inheritance, Hindu laws ap¬ 
plied to Khojas, 34 
initiation, darwish, symbolism 
of, 37 
SP, 39-40 

Inna anzal-nd, stir ., 196 
inner meaning, command to 
understand: of Veds, 77; — 
of scriptures (Puranas), 78; 

— of laws of SP, 80; — of re¬ 
ligion, 101 

Instructor, or educator, Adib, 
169 

insurrection of disobedient spi¬ 
rits, 167 

intellect of Imams, super-hu¬ 
man, 24 

Intelligence, Divine, incarna¬ 
tion of in Imam, 29 
Iqra' bi-sm Babbi-ka , stir. 196 
’Iraq, /111 
iron wall, 109 
‘Ts&, 198 
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Isfahan, /75 
Ishavar, Ishvar, 29, 72 
al-Isldh , by Abu ILatim ar-Ra- 
zi, /165 

Islam as the crowning phase 
of Hinduism, 24, 45 

— dis-Arabicised, 27 

— preaching of, 19-20 
Isl&m-Shah, Shri, 109, 131, 132 
Islamization, tendency amongst 

the Khojas, 1, /32 
Ism Allah , 189 
/sra-t A'zam, dhikr, /39 
Ismaili hierarchy in da'wal, 

/m 

— theory of tanzth , 1G0 
“Ismaili Society”, 2 
Ismailis, 5, 6, /150, 160 
—- early converts in 

Sind, 6 

Ismailism, Fatimid, 153 

SP Sayyids dis¬ 
claim connenction 
with, 1 

— Nizari, repeats 
early dogmas, 30 
Nizari, becomes re¬ 
ligion of personal salvation, 
31 

al-Isrd\ stir. 192 
ithbdt, aetiological myths, 149, 
152 

of pir-ship, /166 
Ithna-‘ashari doctrine, extre¬ 
mist tendencies 
in, 154 

— religion profes¬ 
sed by some SP Sayyids, /32 
1 itrat , /70 


Jabra’il, 154 

incarnated in Ban- 
yamin, 163 
incarnated in 
Chandan Vir, /163 
Ja‘far b. Mansuri’l-Yaman, ls7 
— as-Sadiq, 10, 132 
Ja‘far! religion, 132 


•laksh, people of 66, 68, 72, 78 
Jalalu’d-din Rum!, 4, 12 
Jalam b. Shayb&n, 7 
jam\ AI assembly, 157, 166, 
167, 175, 177, 182-184 

— held under the Sdj-i 

Ndr, 167 

— in Hell, 177 

— in dharra'i hull , 
175, 182 

presenting spirits of re¬ 
belling creations to, 177, 184 
jamdt, jama'at , /36 
jamdt-khtina , 36 
jamdt-khdnas , earliest, 131 
Jambudip, Jambu-dvipa, 62,97, 
113 

Lord of, 113 

jdn-i hama jdndn , Jawhar , 183 
Jann b. al-Jann, / 177 
Jarmatpuri, 4, 35, 43, 48-54, 122- 
137, / 125 

tradition of the 
origin of the sect, 4 
jap , dhikr , name of God, 63,96 
Jatis, Jain ascetics, converted, 
83 

Jawhar , Divine Substance,155, 
161-163, 166, 169, 170, 
173-175, 177, 179, 182- 
184 

creates the world, 173 
— the four pirs , 

174 

transfers pirship upon 
iyaw liar , 174 

— disappears, leaving 
instructions to pirs y 

175 

manifestation of, 169, 
/170 

— search for, 175 
First Dot, 177, 183 

Jawhar-i ghayb , 179 
jawhar-i munkirdn , /163 
Jawhar hi nuqta'i awwal bd- 
shady /162, 163 

jahwar wa (jawhar, terms ex¬ 
plained, 161. /169 
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jawz ( jawz-i buy a, nut-meg), 
165, 175, 182 

— created from the sweat 
of Jawhar's forehead, 
165, 182 

— symbolism of, 165 
al-Jazar , stir., 198 
Jesus, 29 

Jetur, village, 16 
“Jewels”, Fourteen, attributed 
to Pir Shams’ authorship, 
101 

Jewish injunctions against 
breaking bones of sacrificed 
animals, 39 
jihdd , 20 
Jinn, /66, 130 
al~Jinn, sur. 195 
Jiruft, Ismailis in, 7 
Jog, Yoga, 83 

Jogis, 83, 91; — converted, 83 
Judaism, 24 
Judgment day, 101 
Jugeslivar Abduna gnan , by 
Imamshah, 43 

Julika, Bibi, mother of ‘All, 46, 
114 

Jim, district in Sind, 18, 124 
jure , sacramental food, distri¬ 
buted, 36 


Ka'bu’l-Ahb&r, /167 
Ka‘ba, arkdn of, 203 
Kabbalistic speculations, 161, 

/170 

Kachchh, 44 

Kachchhi, dialect, used in 
gnans , 40 

al-Kdfiya fi radd "aUVl-Jldvuni 
al-Hasani, /7 

Kahak, Kehek, /59,75,/109,/110 
kdiltd, term explained, /32 
kaldms, AI, 41, /151 
kalaps, four (kalpa ), 65, 132 
kolas, expl. 88 
Kali, ages of, 71 
— worshiped by Bengal 
Muslims, 2 


Kalijug, Kalivuga, 22, 58, /65, 
66, 67, 70, 71, 79, 114 
Kalima, of the Apostle of God, 
122, 160, 161 
Kalinga, demon, 114 
kamadiyd , pron. karririyd , 
expl. 32 

kamdlu' d-din, 196 
— at-tawhid, 196 
kamriyd , see kamadiyd . 

Kane, P.V.. Professor, 51, 52 
kangva — bay 1 at, 1 39 
kankan , term expl. /39 
Karim Khan Zand. /148 
karma , theory of, 34 
Kasam Shah, see under Qasim 
Sh&h. 

Kashf Asrdri'l-Bdtiniyya , 185 
Katamite Berbers, 186 
Katha Ttaja Govarcliand , by 
Pir Shams, 42 
Kd’Os (Td’tis), /177 
Kehek, Kahak, /59, 75, 109, 110 
Kerbela, clay of, 36 
Kerind. headquarters °f AI.151 
Kermanshall-Baghdad road,151 
Keshavpuri Multani, 14, 90 
— Krishnaite, 14 

Keyra, in Kachchh, 44 
keys of Paradise. 133 
Khadijatu , l-Kubr&, Bibi, 132 
Khdliq , term used in SP, 29 
khdk, earth, 172, 177, 180, 181, 
183 

— Adam comes from, 177, 
183 

Khandesh, /145 

— SP Sayyids in are 

Sunnis, 1 
Khaniqin, 26 

Khat T)orshan , by Pir Sadru’d- 
din, 43 

Khat Bar shan, Hindu schools 
of philosophy, /105, 120, 143 
Khat Nirinjan. bv Pir Sadru’d- 
d!n, 43 

khdtam , muhr , 164 
khatrn-i A dam-lid, 173 
Khattabites, 154, 165 
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Khatt&bites, “angels” of, 154 
al-Khattdm, 199 
khidmat-i jam\ 182 
khidmats , ten, 157 
khilqat-i ndr , 184 
Khojas, 1, 18, 42, 50, 124, 131 

— of Bombay, their lite¬ 
rature in Gujrati, 42 

— tendency to Islamiza- 
tion, 1 

— do not regard Imam- 
shah as a pir, 18, 50, 124 

Khudd y term used in SP, 29 
khuddwand of Alamut, Ruk- 
nu’d-din Khtirsh&h, 4 
KhArshlh, Ruknu’d-din. Niza- 
ri Imam, see under Ruknu’d- 
dtn. 

Khushin, Sh&h, AI, see under 
Slulh Khushin. 

King, Shdhy AI incarnation of 
Jawhar , 172, 173, 175 

— transfers pirship to crea¬ 
tion, 174 

— “surrenders his head” in 
a jam\ 175 

“King of Love”, Pddhshdh-i 
‘ ishq , 177 

kinnars , kinners , celestial mu¬ 
sicians on 3rd Heaven, 06,68, 
72, 78, 136 

Kirrnfm, 7, 51, /52, /111, 147 
Kirm&ni, TTarmdu’d-din, 7 
Htdbu'l-ldh, 189, 208 
knowledge of one’s self, 168 

— (gnan) Supreme, 
music of, 81 

— true, recited by Pir 
Shams, 68 

Kotada. village near Lahore, 
131 

Kotala, Kotla, first jamdt-khd- 
na built there, 131 
kriyas , hundred, 141, 144, 145 
Kftfa, 6, 185 

Kufj, Kufs, Kufich, — Balu¬ 
chis? 7 

Kura shy Kurst, celestial, 58, 76 
Kurdish language used in AI 


kaldmsy 151, /152 
Kurdistan, 26, 147 
Kurds and Lurs, 42 
Kursi, SP Kurashy 58, 76 
Kurhnis of Shiraz, 148 

kutaby qutby 76 


La, ligature of Idm and alif , 
symbolism of, 162, 172, 180 
Lahore, 131 

Idhnt for hdMt* 176, 183 
Lai Shahbaz Qalandar, shrine 
in Sehwan, 45 
land, valuation in terms of 
money a sin, 119 
language question in preach¬ 
ing of Islam, 21 
Lawh , book of fate, 174, 182 

— wa Oalamy SP Loha- 
kalam } 76 

learned men, 55, 79, 80 
Left Hand, Vamachara, Tan- 
tric sects, 57 

leg, standing on one, as sign 
of adoration, SP, 88 
letters in Kabbalistic specula¬ 
tions, 161 

letters, Persian, p,c/i,z/i, 162, 
171 

libdsy Turk, dim, “dress” of 
Incarnation, 162 

— of Deity, Adam, 172 

— of Wdhidy 171, 180 
liberation (from re-birth), 127 
Light, Divine, 24, 29, 56, 59, 63, 

69, 70, 72,76,81,83,112,134 

— of the Deity, 72 

— of knowledge, 88 

— of Muhammad, 59 

— of Vishnu, 65 
Lohanas, converted, Khojas, 

131 

Lohi-kalarn, Lawh wa Qalaviy 
76 

Lord, incarnation of, / 154 

— of the devotees, 112 

— of the three worlds, 127 
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Lord of the Time, 58, 60, 65, 
66, 68, 71-73, 75, 77, 84, 101, 
105, 106, 109, 111, 120, 122, 131 
lotus growing from the navel 
of God, 112 

Luri language used in kaJdms, 
151 

Luristan, 147 
Lurs and Kurds, 42 
Lht, Lot, 212 


Mcidda , 161 
madh , 92 

mafdtihu'l-ghayb , 176, 183 
Mahabharata, /58 
Mahaden , Day of Resurrec¬ 
tion, 128, 129 
Mahall&t, /110 

al-Mahdi , /23, 186, 187, 191,194, 
198, 199, 201, 213 

— an-Ndtiq , 201 

— zuhtir of, 201 

— collective name for 

the line of Imams, /23 

Mahmud of Ghazna, raid of, 7 
Mahmhd-i Patilt, ShAh, AI Nu- 
sayr, /150 

al-Mahsul, kitab , /165 
makdn , 191 
al-rnakhtvm , 199 
Makran, 6, 26 

rnalak, term discussed, 154 

— chahdr , ydr&n-i , 153 
MustafA, 177, 184 
TA’iis, 167, 177, 184 

Malkapur, /145 
Malva, 89 
Mama Jahlla, 12 
Mambre, oak of, /154 
man, noblest creation, 163,168, 
173 

— Deity manifests in the 
form of, 168 
Manazilu'l-aqtdb , 17 
rtiandhis, founded by Pfr 
Shams, 90 

Manhar , coll, of gnans , 44 


manifestation of Deity in hu¬ 
man form, /26, 
71, 152-154, 168 
of Divine Light, 

Imam, 29 

Mansamjani , by P£r Shams,42 
Manshxlr Ramz li-Abi'l-Khayr 
Saldma, /8 

M ansuruT-Yam an, Ibn l.Iaw- 
shab, al¬ 
ii usayn b. 
Hawshab 
b. Z&dln 
al-Kufi, 6, 
185, 186 

— Sirat of, 6 
Mansura, can. of Sind, 6 
Manu, son of, 51 
manual labour, tithe on in¬ 
come derived from, 77, 80 
maqdmdty 191 
maqdmatu'r-R us u l , 203 
?nardti bu ’ l- A 1 irmnat , 193, 201 
— ad-din, seven, 189,198 
al-hujaj , 201 

Maratthi, language, used in 
gnans, 40 

Marcionism of Shi ite extre¬ 
mism, /153 

marddn-i tariq, 172, 180 
marriage, amongst Khojas, 
performed by IA mullahs,34 
martabalu 1 l-wasdya t, 198-199 
al-Masih, 198 
Massignon, L., 159 
Mata Bhavani (Shakti), 44,55, 
56 

“Materials for the studv of... 

Ali-ilahis”, /12, /148 
malhdaris , 360 of, 96 
Mathnawl, Rumi’s, 12 
Maw 14 Mur tad a ‘All, 59 
Maya, illusion, 65 
Mazandaran, 147 
Medina, 10 
meditation, 63 
Megh, Meghas, 68, 72, 78 
Meghmal, 66 

Mekka, pilgrims to, /33, 186 
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Meru, mountain, Hindu Para¬ 
dise, 35, 54, 73, 137 
Mesopotamia, 26 
Messianic expectations, 22 
milk, of celestial cow, offered 
from “non-drying” cup, 
95 

— originally used for Eu¬ 
charist in assemblies, /95 
Mika’ij, 154 
Mimansa, /105 

Minorski,V., / 12 , / 13, /148,/150, 
152, /155, 157, /166, /167 
miracles of AI saints, 152 
— of Pir Shams, 45 86 - 
102 

Mi‘raj, 37 

mir'dt-i Ahad, Wdhid , 161 , 178 
mirror of the One, 161, 169 
mitluiq , 211, 212 
Mirza Ma l na, father of Mama 
Jalala, 12 

missionary , term used in SP, 
32 

missionaries, da"is, early, their 
methods of work, 
15 

Nizari, in Sind, 
21 

mizdn (dar null khdna —), 183 
Mohenjodaro civilisation. 6 
Mohomed Nabi, Muhammad 
the Prophet, was a star, 76 
moksh , salvation, 114 
Momen Chctavnni, by Imam- 
shah, 43, 97 

Mongols and Timurids, con¬ 
tact of India with Persia un¬ 
der, /160 

moons, rule the second hea¬ 
ven, 136 

Moses, Biblical, 165 
mosque, Ply Shams rests in, 

97, 98 

mother of ‘All, Bibi Julika, 114 
Mother «God<less, Mesopota¬ 
mian, 155 

motifs, Christian, in religious 
folklore, AT, /154 


mountains appeal to Adam, 173 
al-Mu’ayyid fi’d-din ash-Shir&- 
zi, 187 

muftis and qddis in Uchchh, 
97, 93 

Muhammad, the Prophet, 59, 
67, 72, 98, 102,106, 
111, 115, 155, 171, 
191-200, 207-209, 

211 

(juru, ill 

— intercession of, 
106 

— was a star, 76 
b. al-Fadl ad- 
lDa‘i, /185 

— b. Isma‘il, Imam, 
5, 10 

b. Malik al-Ya- 
mani, /185 
Mustafa, Nabi, 
the guru of ‘All, 
114 

— b. Nusayr an-Na- 
miri al-‘Abdi, 

/150 

b. Qasim ath- 
Thaqafi, occupies 
Sind, 5 

ShafP, Professor, 

n 

Muh arrant ceremonies, 2 
rnuhr , seal, 16-4, 182 
muhritn , 212 

al-Mirizz, Fatim. caliph, epis¬ 
tles of, 7 

mukhi , term explained, 32 

— appointed by Pir 
Shams on conversion, 
84 

— arguing with, con¬ 
demned, 151 

— obedience to his orders 
urged, 72 

— Musafer, 90 
mulct . mukti , salvation, 35, 114 
Mulastan, old name of Multan, 
113 
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Multan, 5-8, 10, 12-14, /73, 113, 
131 

— capital of Sind, 6 

— rulers become Ismai- 
lis, G 

— recognizes Fatimid 
sovereignty over, G 

— Druzes in, /8 

— temple of sun-god in,7 

— Keshavpuri’s temple 
in, 14 

Multani Panjabi dialect used 
in gnans , 40 
al-Mu'min, stir. /193 
mu'min and muslirn , ideals in 
SP preaching, 21 
munivar , term expl. 139 
muqaddas , 168, 178 
al-Muqtana, Druze saint, /8 
Mur Gavantri , by Imamshah, 
43 

rnurabbi, “Educator”, /169,178 
— wa Adib, allegorical, 
161 

murid (of God), world, 161,165 
— Deity becomes, of its 
creation, 165, /169, 172, 
180 

— of gawhar , Jawhar be¬ 
comes, 174 

muridi , 182 

murshid , pir, 170, 172, 179, 180 
— Shams is called, 99 
Murtada l Ali, Shah, MawlA, 
112-115 

Musa, Moses, 164, 198, 209 
Musafer, musdfir? /15, 90, 96 
/ nusalas , contemptive, for 
muslirn , 86 

mushkil-gushd, pir-i D4 1 ud,182 
Musht&qiyya in Kirm&n, /111 
Musi, Pir-i , 164, 165,174,175,182 
— created from hti t 
164, 174, 182 
asks for the rea¬ 
son for his crea¬ 
tion, 174 

— — Qalamzan-i Lawk, 
165, 182 


music of Supreme Knowledge, 
gnan, 81 

and theatrical perfor¬ 
mances, singing, prohibited, 
SP, 48, 120, 143 
Muslim .b. l Aqil b. Abi T&lib, 
/185 

muslirn , true, guru Shams, 82 
theology, 27, 28 
Muslims in Bengal, uneducat¬ 
ed, worship Hindu deities, 2 
Mustaf&y-i Da’udan, Pir-i 165, 
174, 175, 177, 182, 
184 

— created of Jaw- 
liar's muhr f 174, 
182 

— — slaves entrusted 

to 175 

— — appointed qabid-i 

arwdh , 174, 182, 
184 

— — called out 177,184 

Musta 4 lian Imams, /59 
al-Mustansir bi’l-l&h, Fatimid 

— — caliph, 10 

— (XI),Nizari Imam, 
18, /106 

Mulimni , 197 
a l-M u timm lin , 197 

— (7) bayna'n-Nd- 

tiqayn, 191 

al-Muzarnmil , stir., 195 
mysteries, knowledge of, Brah- 
ma-gnan , 121 
of the True Path, 88 
of the True Reli¬ 
gion, 88 

mystery, those who know it,72 
guru discloses it, 73 

— ignorant mob does not 
see it, 74 

invisible, 168 

— of the Lord of the 
Time, 105, 111 

— of Divine Manifesta¬ 
tions, 105, 175 

— (sirr) } received by Pits , 
AT, 175 
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mystery, unutterable, AI, 155 
— of four Veds, 74 
mysterious cause of the Uni¬ 
verse, Pir , 79 

myths, cosmogonical, popular, 
/1G7 


Nabj and Basul , difference dis¬ 
regarded in SP texts, /23 
nafs-i hull , 160, 161 
an-Nahl, stir. 192 
•Xah lank, Naklanki , 58,104,111, 
113, 115 

Naklank-Gita, by Irnamshah, 
43 

name ns Platonic idea of ob¬ 
ject, 161 
— of God, 99 
naqib, 187, 188, 202, 204, 207 
naqibs , twelve, 189, 202 
an-Naqtbu'l-Akbar , aqrab ild'r- 
Rastil , 202-205 

ndr, fire (7am 1 dar ndr bas- 
tand), 183 

.Yrtr, Nar-ji , Shdh, Imam, term 
expl. 30. 70, 71, 77 
Nar Muhammad Shah, works 
of, 43, /164 
•Narsingh, 66 
an-Nds , sdr., 196, 198 
nashr, 174, 182-184 
N&sir-i Khusraw, 7, 10 
Nasiru’d-din, P/r, 16, 103, 104, 
131 

called farzand of Pir 
Shams, 104 
Bliirma , 131 

AW/tf, 153, 187, 189-192, 195-197, 
199, 200, 202 

an-Ndl.iq ath-Thdnf min ivala - 
di-/r/ (al-Mahdi), 194 
Nav-Chhuga, by Hasan Kabi- 
rud-din, 43 
Navsari, 10, n 
nazar, pir-i , /170 

appointed by Deity, 

175, 182 


necklace on the symbolical fi¬ 
gure of Muhammad, F4tima, 
76 

Nimar, /145 

Nirvana, 35 

Niz&r, Imam, /59 

Nizari da'wat in Sind, 15, 27 

— pirs 3 methods of, 27 

— doctrine of post-Alamut 
period, 25 

Imams, renew activities, 
18 

— Ismail ism, element of 
SP, 1, 4 

Noor Ali Shah, Peer Syed De- 
wan M., 139 
Norta, term expl. 44, 55 
Nu l m&n, Qadi, 6, /185, 187 
numerical values of letters,161 
nuqabd'u' r-Rusul, al-arba'at , 
203 

nuqla , 179 180 

nuqla'i annual , Jawhnv, 162,183 
nuqlas , dots, in Kabbalistic 
speculations, 162 
an-Nrir, stir. 192, 193 
n ?/. r u' d-d a'watV l-ha qqVl-b citin, 
194 

Nur-Shah, 57, 110, 125, 127,132 
133 

— descendant of Bu 
Dharr ‘All, 110 
nurdni bodies in Paradise, 107 

— princes born by hurries, 
135 

Nusayr, A I, 150, 155 

— an-Namiri, or an-Nu- 
mayri, al-‘Abdi, / 150 

Xusayri beliefs, /76 
Nusayr is, /13, 26, 34, 36, 150 
/l 69 

Nusayr ism, 150, 155 
Nutaqd\ 189-192, 196-201, 203 
— wu'l-A'innnat, 190 
Nyaya, /105 
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Oath of allegiance, Shams ac¬ 
cepts from converts, 88 
Oldenburg, S. 148 
oliya , awliyd\ 72 
Onch, Unch, see Uchchh, 5, 
123, 124, 131 

organisation, religious, of AI, 
156 

origin of SP, tradition on, 21 


Pddshdh-i 1 ishq , /177, 184 
— kull-i '-fllam, 180, 182 
183 

pddshdlii , 181 
Pandavas, 58, 67, 69, 78 
Paiidiydl-i Jawdn-mardi , 18 
Pan j tan-i Pdk , 72, 76 
Pan jab, Western, 5 
Panj-piriya, sect, 2 
Paradise, 34, 35, 49, 50, 53, 54, 
/56, 59, 60, 62, 67, 68, 70,71,75, 
78, 81, 84, 85, 88, 89, 95,97,102, 
103, 105, 106-127, 111, 113-115, 
122, 127, 133, /136, 137, /164, 
/167, 173 

Parb Pandav , by Imamshah,43 
Parcham Desh, 125 
parda'i ghayb , 175, 183 
parda kasliidan , 176, 183 
Parineshvar, term expl. 29 
pdt, expl. /36 
— minbar, 97 
Path, AI, faria, 172 
— SP, 106 
of God, 106 

— to the Goal, 88 

— to Salvation, 73, 88 

— of the Truth, SP, 60 
pdval , consecrated water, /36, 

38, 66, 67, 78, 80, 84 
pdy-i hisdb , 183 
Peacock, Malak Td’us, 167 
pearl ear-rings on the symbo¬ 
lical figure of Muhammad, 
Hasan and Iiusayn, 76 
Pehlaj, Prahlad, 114 
Pelaj, 78, 132 


Persia, 4, 12, 17, 18, 26, 49, 51, 
/111 

— lmamshah‘s journey to, 
49, 51 

— visited by other pirs, 17 

— pre-Iranian population 
of, 26 

Persian Gulf, 7, /9 
physical labour, tithes payable 
on earnings of, 77 
pigeons, conversion of, 45,88-89 
pilgrimage, 68 places of, 75, 
121, 145 

pilgrims, Hindu, conversion of, 
45, 86 

Pingla, Ingla and Sliashamna , 
pulses, 112 

ptr, AI, God, in symbolical 
triads, /169, 172*, 179 
pir-i dalil , appointed by Deity, 
175 

pir = guru , 30 

— = hujjat , descendant of 
Imams. 19 

— idea related to that of 
Deity, Imam, 29 

— knowledge of Imam un¬ 
attainable without him, 31 

pir-i irshdd , appointed by 
Deity, 175 

pir-u rnurid(i) i bandy -i, 181 
p-irs, dynasty of, in Uchchh, 
discontinued, 32, 49 

— genealogy of, 5 

— names of, mentioned in 
ynans, altered by trans¬ 
lators, 41 

— propaganda of, 27 

— in Satpanth, 1 

— tombs of, /17 

— visit Imams in Persia,30 
pir-ship, hereditary, 32 

— institution of, 165 

— transferred by Deity 
upon creation, 174 

— and murid-ship, foun¬ 
dation of, 173 

Pirana, shrine, 10, 45 
— Sayyids of, 10 
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piydla, darvvish term, 37 
poems, AI, kaldms , affinity 
with gnans , 41 
poetry, Persian, influence 
upon gnans, 41 
Polar star, see Dhruv, quib , 57 
polyglottism of AI kaldms and 
SP gnans, 40, 42 
post-Alamfit Nizari doctrine, 1, 
4, 25 

prayers, congregational, SP,3G 
— — three, daily, 

neglect of condemned, 102 
prayer houses, seventy, 96 
pre-Aryan religion of India,26 
29, 35 

pre-Iranian population of Per¬ 
sia, 26 

preaching of Islam, 19 
Prehelad, Prahlad, 57, 66, 68 
Premji, a Khoja, 125 
priests, AI, guardians of rel. 
tradition, 152 

— do not exist in SP, 32 
princes, luminous, born by 

hurries, 35, 135 
profession of faith, Muslim, 
/171 

progeny of Apostle of God can 
work miracles, 97, 98 
Prophet, Muhammad, 25, 37, 
47, /76, 130, 132, /133,134, 
154, 155, 165, 168 
— Final, 168 

— founder of rites of initia¬ 
tion, 37 

— instructor of ‘All, be¬ 
comes his murid , 165 

prophets, minor, 124.000 of, 23 

— in SP, 125.000 of, 23 

— and Imams, as ordina¬ 
ry mortals, 24 

Psalms, Zubtlr, 171 
Purans, rel. scriptures of Hin¬ 
dus, 62, 63 

pure (consecrated) water, nir- 
mal-nir , 71 
Purgatory, 53 


purification through paying 
tithes and alms, 84,88 

— by conversion, 84, 95 

Qdbid-i arwdh t Mustafay-i 
Da ; ud&n, 174, 182, *184 
Qddi Nu‘mian, see Nu‘man. 
qddis and muftis in Uchchh, 
97, 98 

Qd'im, /128 
0 d'im u'l-Qiy dmat , 187 
Qalam-zan-i Lawh, Pir-i MtisI, 
165, 174, 182 

Abti iQalandar Hasan Kabiru’d- 
din, see under Hasan Kabi- 
ru’d-din, 16 

qalandars, “ zabar das t" ,li, 1101 

— carry arms, /101 
Qanbar, 33, 155, /164 

— appointed a mukhl, /164 
Qardmita in Sind, /8 
Qarmati, used as term of abu¬ 
se, /8 

Qarmatians of Balirayn, in 
Sind, 8, /9 
qarn , expl. 169 

Q&sim Sh&h, Imam, 60, 68, 70, 
73, 84 

— — — (Second), /GO 

Qayraw&n, 6 

Qirmizi, /13 
Qiydmat , 193 
Qub^cha, N4siru’d-din, 8 
qudrat , nasim-i, 181 
qum H4dhn4, 46, /99 
qum bi-idhni'l-ldh, /99 
Qur'dn, C f. Coran, 187, 189-194, 
197, 198, 207, 209, 210, 211 
Qutayba b. Muslim, 5 
qutb, SP kutab t 76, 166, 176, 183 

ar-Ra'd, sdr. 190 
raisins, crushed in water in 
communion rites, 37 
Ramchandra, 67 
Ramsang Dave ^or Dev, Ram- 
sangji), 92-95 
Rana Gola. caste, 86, 87 
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ar-Rasul, 130, 193, 194, 198, 204, 
207, 209-211 
an-Ndtiq , 202, 208 
rastil and nabi, difference be¬ 
tween, / 23 
Raten yug, 68, 69 
reactionary, Hinduistic, ten¬ 
dencies of the kakas , / 32 
re-birth, beliefs in, SP, 34 
— Greek ideas on, 34 

— traces in Coran, 34 

— wheel of, Solan , 56, 62, 

69, 71 

recitation of gnans at prayers, 
36 

recognition of Jawhar on its 
return, urged, 81 
relatives of imams only eligi¬ 
ble for hujjat-ship, 33 
religious evolution, Ismaili 
conception of, 153 
Resurrection, 129, 187 
Revelation, Divine, a conti¬ 
nuous process, 23, 165 
revival of dead boy, miracle of 
Shams, 46 

“Right hand”, Dakshinachara, 
Tantric sects, /37 
Right Path (SP), 56, 59, 60. 62- 
65, 74, 78, 83, 105, 131 
rijdl-i fjhayh, 166, /176 
rijdl hi dar ghayb and , 176,183 
Risdla dar haqiqat-i Din , /25 
Risdlat , Apostleship, 200, 208 
Risdlatu' 1-Hind, /8 
“Rise of Fatimid Caliphate”, 
/23 

Robust Moses, Khattibite “an¬ 
gel”, 165 

Rohidas, son of Harishchan- 
dra, 102 

Rosary, of 100 kiriyas , 117 
Rugji Ranchod, a Danya, 95,9o 
ruh-i Ghayb , 180 
rilh-i. ham a arwdh , Janhar , 
183, 184 

Rukha Mughat, ascetic, 57, 65 
Rukmrd-din Kliurshah, khu- 
ddwand of Alamiit, 4, 5, 12, 


17, /60 

Rumi, Jalalu d-din, 12, 13, 15 

— his daughter, 12 

— flees to Multan, 13 

Ii. ar-Rushd wa'l-Hiddyat , 185- 
187, 189 

rutba'i Risdlat , 198 


as-Sab'al al-A'im/nat a.l-Mu- 
timmin , 198, 199 

— al-Aw sty d\ 198 

— al-Mutimmin, 192-197 
SdbVu'n.i\utaqd\ 192-197, 199, 

201, 213 

— zuhdr of, 194- 
196 

SabUu'l-ldh , 208 
Sabilu'n-najdt , 207 
Sachau, E. /7 
Sacraments, substitutes for 
blood, /37 

sacred water, 36, 66, 70 
sacrifices, vicarious, AI, 39 
sacrificed animals revived by 
God, 38 

sacrificial meal, AI, 157, /166 
sacrificial offerings, 30 
Sacy, S. de, /8, /169 
Sadar Shah, see Haji Sadar 
Shah. 

Saddin, SalAhu’d-din, pir , 130 
Sadru’d-din, Pir , 10, 16, 17, 43, 
46-48, 67, 69, 78, 78, 104- 
106, 108, 109, /113-115, 
129, 131, 132, /146 
— works of, 43 
Safar-ndma, by N&sir-i Khus- 
raw, 7 

Safawid period, /111 
Safawids, 18, 155 
Sagzl, see as-Sijlstftnl. 
Sahabkfir, i.e. Sdhib-i kdr t 154, 
162, 163 

Sahebdin, Shihabu’d-din, Pir. 
16, 131 

saints, female, AI, incarna¬ 
tions of, 153 
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saintsliip, types of, 11 
Sdj-i Ndr, 167 
(is-Sajdat , stir. 193 
Salahu’d-din, Saddin, Pir , 130 
Sal am Shah, Shri, Imam, 46, 
70, 106, 1 JO, 114 
saldt , 35 

Salman Farsi, 33, 154, 163, /164 
— — incarnation of 

Jabra’ii, 163 
sultdnat-i Ndr , 166, 183 
salvation, 31, 77, 79, 84, 85, 88, 
106, 137 

— of 71 generations of 
ancestors toy piety of son, 105 

Sarnkhya, / 105 

Sainvad Pir Hasan Kabiru'd- 
din iva Iianipa Jogi, 43 
sandhya (prayer), 115, 139 
Sangji, a Banya, 86, 87 
Sansar , re-birth in, 137 
sanyas , asceticism, 83 
Sanyasis, converted, 83, 91 
sar dddan , supurdan , symbo¬ 
lism of, 157, 165, 182 
Sar an jam, /2, 46, /151 
Sarengpran , Almighty, 71, 76 
Sashamna, Ingla , and Ping la , 
pulses, 112 

Sat-gor, Sat-gur , see guru . 
Sat-gur Ntir t 10 
Sat-gur Shams, 74 
Satpanth, cf. Right Path, True 
Path, True Religion, Path to 
Salvation, 1, 4, 5, 10, 13, 18, 
22, 24, 28, 29, 32, 40, 44, 46, 53, 
56, 59, 67-70, 72, 74-76, 79, 80, 
82, 84, 85, 128-130, 137, /145, 
147, 150, 151, 157, 160, /163 
Satpanth. division into sub¬ 
sects, 1, 18, /I45 
idea of Rod in, 29 

— tradition of origin, 4, 
10, 28, 53 

— influences : Persian, 5; 
— Sufic, 160; — Tan- 
tric, 29 

— literature, 13, 40 sqq., 
46, 160 


Sat pant hi, ptrs, see pirs, 

priesthood in, absent, 
32 

terminology, 29 
Satpanthis, mostly meat-eat¬ 
ers, 37 
Mr 187 

Satvarni , by Nar Mhd Shah,43 
Satvami Mott, by Imamshah, 
43 

Satvcni.-ji Vel, by Nar Mhd 
Sh&h, 17, 43, /59, /164 
Sati Nurka, Bibi, mother of 
Imamshah, 137 
Sau Jiiriya , see So Kiriya. 
Sayyid Nur, 148 
Sayyids, SP, bairns , /31 

— AI dhdt-i qurs , 163 

— descendants of Imam¬ 
shah, in Gujrat, are 
lthna- l asharis, l, 10 

-— in Khandesh, are Sun¬ 
nis, 1 

— frictions with the kd- 
kds , /32 

seal-ring, niuhr , of Jawhar, 
Mustafav-i IhYuddn created 
from, 174 

Scriptures, Hindu Purans),62, 
63, 78, 79, 82, 121; — inner 
meaning of, 78 
Scythians, 6 

‘The Sect of Imamshah in 
Gujrat* , 2, 5, /14, /17, 18,/32, 
42, 49, / 145, /l47 
Sects, Muslim, spread in me¬ 
diaeval Sind, 8 

schcter , shelur (a fruit), /111 
Seheter-dip , “Northern coun¬ 
tries”, 111 

Sehwan, town in Sind, 45 
Shall, Nar , Nar-ji = Imam, 30, 
125-128, 137 

Shah ‘A//, diddr of, 127 
Shah Kasam Shah, see under 
Qasim Shah. 

Sh&h Khushin, 12, 13, 163 
Shah MahmOd-i Patili = Nu- 
sayr, /150 
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Sh&h-i Najaf, ‘All, 130 
Sh&h Nizari (sic), 59 
shahid, witness (of a Divine 
act), 181, 182, 184 
Shahr-i Babak, 52, 111 
Shahturel, village, also sur¬ 
name of Pir T&ju’d-din, 18 
Shajara , genealogy of Pirs , 
14-17 

Shakti (cf. Mata Bhavani, Fa¬ 
tima), 26, 29, 37, 38, 44, 
47, /55, /73, 114 

— cults of, 29, /37, /38, /73 
“Shakti and Shaktas”, /38 
Shaman type of saintship, 11 
Shamash Bhirma, Pir Shams, 

130 

Shamash Saheb, Pir, — Sham- 
su’d-din Muhammad^ the 
Imam? 130 

Shams, Pir , 4, 5, 10-17, 42, 44, 
47, 55-58, 60, 61, 65-71, 73- 
75, 77, 78, 80-82, 84-89,91, 
94-100, 102-104, /112 
— Pir , accepts oath of alle¬ 
giance of converts, 88 

— authorship of his works, 
45 

— biography of, 14 

— born in Ghazni, 14 

— dances in garbi , 56 and 
passim. 

— deputes his disciples for 
preaching, 96 

— fatherless birth of, 12 

— identity with Keshav,puri 
Mult&ni (q.v.), 14 

— identity with Shams-i 
Tabriz, 4-5 

— myth of, 11-12 

— works of, 42-43 
Shams Tabrez, 10, /73 
Shams-i Tabriz, or Tabriz!, 4, 

12, 14, 16, 17 

Shamsu’d-din Muhammad b. 
Rukni’d-din Khtirsh&h, 12, 

17, /60, 130 

Shamsi, sect of Nusayris. /13 
Shamsi Sayyid, Fath-*Ali 


Shah, 112 

shank , sounding conch, 113 
Shanker, Brahman, 79 
shar\ sharVat , 99, 100 
shard'V, 198 
shard'Vu'n-Nutaqd', 201 
Sharhu'l-Akhbdr , by Qddi 
Nu‘man, 6 

sharVat li-kall Ndtiq f 197, 198 
ash-ShaytEln al-Hindi, /8 
Shih&bu’d-din, Sahebdin, Ptr , 
16, 131 

Shihabu’d-din Shah, author of 
the Risala dar haqiqat-i din , 

/25 

Shi‘ism, revival in Persia, 49 
Shi l ite community in ‘Adan, 6 
Shi 4 ite extremism', 149, 150, 152, 
154 

Shikshapatri, by Imamshah, 
139-145 

Shilvanti Sadaji, rani, wife of 
Ramsang Dave, 95 
Shiraz, 147, 148 
Shiv, Shiva, 47 
Shivebhat, an Atit mathdari , 
Gaik-vadi by caste, named 
Devsang, 93, 94, 96 
shoulder bag, for alms, 88, 89 
Shri Salam Shah, 46 
Shri Unch, amongst seven Un- 
ches, 110 

Si Harfi , by Imamshah, 43 
sick, avoidance of, urged, 48, 
143 

sifdt of Deity, 178 
sijilldt quoted by Sayyid-nA 
Idris, /7 

Sijist^n, SistAn, 6 
as-Sijist4ni, AbO Ya‘qub b. 

Ahmad, 185 
Sijzi, see as-Sijist‘Ani. 

Sinai, mount, 165 
Sind, 5-9, /17, 18, 22, 23, 27-29, 
33, 51, 124, 147 
— Upper, 5 

— al-Haytham, da l t y comes 
to, 6 

— raids and rule by Ghaz- 
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nawids, 7, 8 
Sind, chief dd'i in, 7 

— sea route to the West, 7 

— ruled by Ismailis before 
and after the Ghazna- 
wids, 8 

— conquest by Ghurids, 8 

— early history of, 8 
— Druzes in, 8 

— Qarmatians in, 8 

— sects and Sufic organi¬ 
sations in, 9, 28 

— ties with Persian dar- 
wishes, 27 

— traces of Tantric cults,29 
Sindhi dialect, used in gnans, 

40 

singing, listening to, prohi¬ 
bited, SP, 143 

sirabh lahura , tank filled with, 
in Paradise, 135 
Sirat of ManstiruT-Yaman, 6 
Sirjanhar, Creator, 57, 69 
sirr, cf. mystery, 182, 183 
Sirwan, or Diala, river, /13 
skin, human, Shams pulls off 
his own skin in self-punish¬ 
ment, 99, 100, 130 
slaughter of innocents, AI ver¬ 
sion, / 150 
slaves of ‘All, 85 
slaves, ghuldmdn , created for 
Banyamin, 174 

Sloko Moto , ,bv Pir Shams, 42 
Sloko Nano , by Pir Sadru’d- 
din, 43 

smell, bad, emanating from 
meat-eaters, 91 

snake, Iblis in the form of, / 107 
So-Kiriya , by Pir Sadru’d-din, 
34, 43, 47, 115-122, /145 
Sohdev, Pir, 113, 115 
Sohedev, 104 

Solan, wheel of re-births, q.v., 
34, 130 

solar myth, symbolism of, 13 
soul, immortality of, 34, 35 
sperm, dilluted in water, in 
Tantric communion, 38 


Spirit of Ghayb, 172 
spirits, rebelling, insurrection 
of, /166, 167 

standing on one leg as sign of 
adoration, 88 

star, Muhammad the Prophet 
was, a symbolical figure, SP, 
76 

steam, in cosmogony, 172 
stone, small, brought by Adam 
out of Paradise, 173 
stone and water worship, pro¬ 
hibited, SP. 143 
“Studies in Early Persian Is¬ 
mail ism”, /185 
“sub-cultural” exchange of 
ideas, 147. 157 

Substance, Divine, guru .parti¬ 
cipates in, 30 

Substance, Eternal, 168,169,170 
Blessed, 169 
Supreme, 173, 174 
Succession of Pirs by youngest 
sons, 49, 50 

Sufic symbolism and influen¬ 
ces in sectarian literatu¬ 
re, 9, 160 

— literature, /166 
organisations in Sind, 9 

Sufism, popular, 9, 25 

— terminology of, 187 

— studies of its philosophy, 
158, 159 

as-Sulayhi, /185 
Sullamu'n-najd t , 185 
Sultftn Suhtik, /13 
Suitanab&d, in Pers. Iraq, 18 
Sumar Raja Bal, /8 
sun, brought down, miracle of 
Pir Shams, 12, 74, 100, 101 
— moved, played with, AI,13 
sun-god, temple of in Multan, 7 
sun-worship in Multan, 13 
sunduq-i aindnat , /175,/177,184 
Supreme God, gnostic ideas of, 
160 

— — Ahad, 161 

— — reflected in mir¬ 

ror, 161 
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Supreme God, incarnation of, 
haykal, 161 

Suraj-mandal, first heaven ru¬ 
led by the sun, 136 
Sural , bv Plr Sadru’d-din, 43 
sural, /169, 172, 181 

— = accidence, 161 
Surbhan, disciple of Pir 

Shams, 86, 88-93, 95, 96 
Surja, queen, 131 
Surja-de, queen, 73 
sutak , defilement, 117, 128, 141 

— and patak , 128 

sweat, of Deity, Du’ud created 
from, 174 

— jawz, nut-meg, created 
from, 175 

Syria, /13, 26 


Table of Law, Lawh , 174 
Tables of Law, Biblical, 165 
at-Tadbkdr wa'l-Kamdl , /8 
at-Taghdbun , stir. 194 
T&ju’d-din Shahturel, Pir, 18,50 
takhalius, used in gnans , 41 
Talakhideshk, village near Shi¬ 
raz, /148 

at-Taldq , sur 195 
Talliar, station on the Badin 
railway in Sind, 18 
Tandoo Baghoo, district in 
Sind, 18 

tanks, hawcl , in Paradise, 135 
Tantric cults, 1, 26, 35-37; — 
congregational prayer in, 
36 

— elements in SP, 151 
Tantrism. 28, 29 
tanzih , doctrine of attribute- 
lessness of Deity, 160 
tanzil , Revelation, 199, 202,204, 
210, 211 

Tara-Rani-Loclmi, queen, 102 
tariq , Path, AI, 172 
tariqal, initiation in, darwish, 
37 

tasdbi\ 189, 196, 202, 203 


Ta’us, Malak, — Iblis, 167, 177 
Ta’us-i Ka’us, death of, 177,183 
at-Tawbat, sur. /192 
ta'wil, 24, /170, 187, 199, 202, 
207-211 

la'wilu'l-bdlin , 210 
UVzir , i)unishment, 99 
“Ten Avatars”, Das Avatar , 
112-115 

“Textes Persans relatif a... 

Houroufis”, /162 
ath-Thtimin ba"d al-A'immat 
al-Mulimmin , 199 
lhanak , district centre, head¬ 
quarters, 90 

Thawar, Towar, Friday, pray¬ 
ers of, SP, 85, 127 
theatrical performances, atten¬ 
dance to, prohibited in SP, 
55, 143 

theocracy, Alid, 20 
tiger, converted to SP by Pir 
Shams, 45, 89 

Tihmrid domination, 18, 27, 49 
tis'at Iivdud ft hull k asr wa za- 
mdn , 200 

tithes, dasondh , 34, 59, 61, 64, 
07, 77, 80, 81, 88, 89, 102, 
104. 106, 111, 128, 134 

— accuracy in payment ur¬ 
ged, 59, 61, 64 

— levied on income derived 
from manual labour, 77, 
80 

— and alms, 88, 89 
tobacco, chewing of, prohibit¬ 
ed, 48, 119, 142 

“Tombs of some Persian Is- 
maili Imams”, /75, 107, /111 
Towar night, prayers of, cf. 

Thawar, 85, 127 
towers, in Paradise, SP, 136 
transfer of pir-ship to the 
pit's murid , 174, 181 
Tree of Good Fruit, in Para¬ 
dise, SP, 135 
trees in Paradise, 133 
Trikam, Ttiukhi, 131 
Trikamji. 96 
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True Guide, SP, 104 
True Knowledge, SP, 74 
True Path, SP, S3, 87, 88,90,105 
True Religion, SP, 83, 84, 87-90 
True Source, 124 
Truth, 00 

turban, winding up in a pre¬ 
tentious way, 119, 143 
turban, miraculous, of Pir Ha¬ 
san Kahiru’d-din, 17, 109 
Turkish, used in AI haldms , 
42, 151 

Turks, Eastern, 0 


'Ubaydu’l-lah, al-Mahdi, Fat. 
caliph, 187 

Uchchh, Unch, Ouch, 5 10, 16, 
49, 51, 54, /73, /123 
ukhdhu'l - 1 uhud, 212 
Ummu'l-Kitdb, stir. al-Hamd , 
192 

Ummu'l-kitdb , Ismaili work, 
beliefs in re-birth, 34,/76,/103 
/167, /170, /177 

Unch, Onch, cf. Uchchh, 5,73, 
97, 110 

union with God, 67 
Urdu, antiquated, used in 
Khoja literature, 42 
ustil-i jam', 175, 183 
1 Uytinu'l-ahhbdr , 7 


Va cha n, 140 
Vaisheshika, /105 
Vamachara Tantric sects, 37 
vank , pulse, 112 
vapour and smoke, in cosmo- 
gonical myths, 172 
Vasta, muklii , — Wdsil.a 9 /15 
90, 91 

Vayak moto J by Pir Shams, 43 
Ved, Veda, last, = Coran, 23,24 

— criticising condemned, 120 

— inner meaning of 77 * 
Veds, 62, 69, 82 


Veds, guidance of, 137 

— four, mysteries of, 74,75,82 

— to be followed, 140, 143 

— recognition of, is a sin, 116 
Vedanta, /105 

veil, queen takes of, when vi¬ 
siting Pir Shams, 95 
Vel, by Pir Hasan Kabiru’d- 
din, 43 

verag, ascetic practices. 83 
Veragis, ascetics. 83. 90, 91 

— converted to SP, 83 
Vimras, disciple of Pir Shams. 

86, 88-93. 95, 96, 103 

— cuts off his own head.103 
Vinod Vilod. /86 

Vinodh , by Pir Sadru’d-din,43 
Vir (Vimras?), disciple of Pir 
Shams, 94 

Vircha, village, residence of 
Imam,=War? 110 
Vishnu, /38. /57, /58, 65, /66; — 
light of, 65 


WahdaU 4 adad-i ustil, 176, 183 
Wdhid , AT God-Creator, 160, 
161. 169, 171. 172, 178-180 
Hbds of, 171 

Wdhid and Ahad, difference 
between. 160 
wakUs , 19. 33 
waldyat , 200 
Wdlts (?), 176, 183 
walking on water, /13 
wall of iron 17 
al-Wdqi'a , svr. 194 
V'aqt zuhtir , 192, 195, 196 
War. village, early Vircha? /U0 
al-Wasdyat, martabatu'l -, 199 
208 

Wait, 154, 188, 190, 197, 199- 
204, 206-211 
irdsita? 15 

water, blessed by the Imam.36 
— consecrated. 36, 39, 88, 90: 
distributed, 36: — used at 
conversion, 39 
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water, creation from, 172 

— drinking, refused by Hin¬ 
dus to Muslims, 91 

water wheels in Paradise, 107 
wheel of re-births, Solan, 34,35, 
71, 75, 105, 112, 114,120,121,130 
wildyatu'l-Imdm, 210 
wine, used in Tantric sacra¬ 
ments, 37 

wise men, seven, of O-nch, 123 
witches, 130 

witness of Imam’s identity, 
hujjat , 33, 1G4 

— of transfer of authority, 
pddshdhi , 174 

Woodroffe, J. /38 
world, material, created, / 1G6 
world, Sufic allegorism of, as 
a murid of Deity, 161, 162, 
/ 169, /172 

worship, in SP, 35-40 

— of stones or mountains, 
119 


Yd, exclamation, magic mean¬ 
ing of, 173, 181 

yd, last letter of the alphabet, 
symbolism of, 162, 171,172,180 
Yaksha, /66 
Yaman, 6, 185-187 
Abu Ya c qub Ishaq b. Ahmad 
as-Sij ist&ni, 185 


ydr, expl. /153 

ydrdn, assistants of Banyamin, 
174, 181-183 

ydrdri-i chahdy Malak , mani¬ 
festation of, 153 
ydrdn-i ndr wa db, 183 
ydrs, 130 

yaivmu'l-aswad , /193 
yawmul-Qiydmat, 195 
Yazidi name of Iblis, Malak 
TA’us, in AI, 167 
Yazidis, Yezidis, /167 
Yoga, /105 

Yudhisthira, mythical king, 

67, 132 

yuys, jugs , four, 65 
Yunus, svr. 190 


Zdliir il mi' r-Ras ul, 204 
zdh i ru ’ l-Qur ' an, 193 
zdhiru't-tanz il, 204 
zikrd, dhikr , 35 

Zinda . epithet of Deity, in ex¬ 
clamation : he Zinda, 115 
Zoroastrianism, 150 
Zubfir, Psalms (or system of 
Kabbalistic calculations ?), 
171, 180 

zuhdru'l-Mahdi an-Ndtiq , 201 
Zulaykiul, Julika, mother of 
‘All, 46, 114 

Zutt, Zutts, people of, 26, 27 
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